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I. 

^impxma as a Wiihxt. 

1. "It 13 an ancient artiflce of fraud," saya Dean 
South, " to prepossess the mind by representing bad 
things under a good name." Hence the need of revising 
our definitions and verifying them by comparison with 
facts. — Tempekance is a word in everybody's mouth ; 
yet what particular actions it commands, or forbids, 
and why, are points generally unsettled. This is 
rather owing to the fact that people are not taught to 
think in a precise method, than to anything hard or 
obscure in the nature of the subject itself. A very 
Bimple process of reasoning will bring every honest and 
candid mind to the true use of words upon this matter. 
All persons are ^reed that Temperance is at least a 
moral virtue, and consequently concerns a course of 
life dictated by the intellectual and moral powers. It is 
the governing of passion and appetite ; therefore, it can 
never be the mere gratification of them. What virtue 
13 there in doing what one merely likes to do, and what 
is pleasant or natural to do? Animal instincts and 
fleshly appetites cannot rise to the dignity of virtues ; 

ood putting OD Gtv 
led on the suyect 
avirtuel Wlmtli 
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for virtue is only and always mora! strength shown in 
restraining the lower nature and ita blind impulses. A 
boy, for example, who sucks his barley sugar, is no more 
virtuous or temperate than a dog that gnaws his bone ; 
but a child that, at the request of its parent or superior, 
cheerfully gives up some sweets that have been given 
him, because he is told and believes that they are 
injurious, really displays a virtuous and temperate dia- 
position. In other words, the mind rules, and not the 
appetite. Hence, Temperance, the virtue, always begins 
with self-denial, and is not possible without it. But the 
temperate action or state may exist where there is no 
self-denial. A person may be so well-instructed, and so 
obedient and faithful to the best instincts of nature, as 
to have no unruly desire seeking to transgress the 
higher law ; and the state or practice of such individual 
will be " temperate " because it expresses obedience to 
Divine law ; that is, manifests a just relation between 
animal desire and the moral will. The one is servile, 
the other m^isterial. Thus, while the motive will be a 
criterion as to the true character of a man, it is " the 
fitness of things " which must be the sole test of the 
Tightness of the action. 

2. How is this "fitness" to beascertained? Just as all 
other truth is to be known, — by seekingfor it, — through 
the use of our perceptive and rational powers. He who 
seeks will find, provided he searches in the love of 

the meaning of virtue t Is it vtrtuoua to do what one (itMl Where does 
Temperaace begin ! WhatialmplledintbeafateofTemperoacel Howare 
the Desires and the WiU related J WhatlaUle sole (esiof therightnesa of 
actions t 
2. Uon is tlie fltness of (lilags to be known ) What are such lelatloiu 
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trnlh as the manifestation of the Divine will, and ob- 
serves the known conditions of sound reasoning. Just 
as a man may, by carelessness and inattention, add up a 
column of figures wrongly, so by carelessness he may 
violate the laws of sound thinking, and form an " opin- 
ion," instead of reaching a conclusion ; but the fault 
rests with the man and not with the relations fixed by 
God, that show forth his wisdom and power. The re- 
lations of fitness are the laws which man has to obey, — 
the rules of his life, knowable by reason through expe 
rience. 

3. The practical conclusion from this examination is, 
that while Temperance, the virtue, is always a state of 
mind opposed to sensual gratification, and therefore 
founded upon the recognition of the higher law, — 
Temperance, the right action, is obedience to the intel- 
lectual perception of those relations of fitness among 
things, which we call the adaptation of right means to 
good ends. He, consequently, who drinks or smokes 
merely because he " likes " it, or because it is pleasant 
or fashionable, acts upon a motive beneath morality, and 
therefore below Temperance ; and he who drinks or 
smokes, without any perception or proof of the useful- 
ness of drinking or smoking, acts upon an impulse that 
contains no element of intellectual law or truth. What 
is neither good in motive, sound in sense, nor useful in. 
result, can have no title to the sacred name of Temper- 
ance. We add the definitions of Temperance given by 
several great and philosophical writers, some of them 
separated by centuries of time from each other. 
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4. Socrates [B. C. 450] says, — 

" He who knows what is good and chooses it, who knows 
what is bad and avoids it, is learned and temperate." 

Aristotle, the most scientific mind of antiquity, says, — ■ 

" Temperance la a mean state on the subject of pleasures, — 

bodily pleasures, — and not all even of these In the 

natural desires ftw err, and only on one side, — fiat of excess, 
tke object of our natural desire being the satisfaction of our wants. 
Bnt in thecase of peculiar [or artiBcial] pleasures, many people 
eir, and frequently; for people who are called 'lovers ' of such 
pleasures are so called, either from being pleased with improp- 
er objects, or in an improper degree or manner, or at an im- 
proper time. A man is called intemperate for feeling more 
pain than he ought, at not obtalnlngpleasant things [as wine]; 
but the temperate man.is called so trom not feeling pain at the 
absence of, or tbe abstaining ftom, pleasure. Now the intemp- 
erate man desires all tilings pleasant, and is led by his mere 
desire to choose these things. But the temperate man is in the 
mean on these matters, for he Isnotpleased, but rather annoyed, 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man; nor is he 
pleased with any improper objects, or pained at their absence ; 
nor does he feel desire when he ought not, or in any case 
improperly. But he feels moderate aai proper desire for all 
those pleasant things which conduce to HEaiTH." 

5. The philosopher Hobbes [A. D. 1640] defines — 

" Temperance, the habit by which we abstain ftom aH things 
that tend to our destruction ; Intemperance, the contrary Tica; 
as for the commonopinlon,that virtue consisteth in mediocrity, 
and vice in extremes, I see no ground for it. Courage may be 

i. What Is (he moralist Socrates' dBflDif ion » How doea Aristotle, in his 
S. Give the deanltlon of Hobbes, ttiephiloEopher of Molniesbarr. 
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virtue when the daring is extreme, if the cause be good, and ex- 
treme tear no vice when the danger is extreme. To give a man 
more than, his due is no injustice, tliongh It be to give liira less. 
In gifts, It la not tie sum tliat maketh liberality, but the reason ; 
and 80 in all other virtues and vices." 

6. " Most people," says David Hume, " will naturally 
assent to the definition of the elegant and judicious 
poet, — 

" ' Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 
Is sense aud spi>i£, with hamanity.' 

Armstkono. 

"The prudence explained in Cicero's Offices is that 
sagacity which leads to the discovery of Truth, and pre- 
serves us from error and mistake. 

" To sustain and to abstain, that is, to be patient and 
continent, appeared to some of the ancients a summary 
comprehension of all morals. 

" With the Stoics, as with Solomon and the Eastern 
moralists, folly and wisdom are equivalent to vice and 

" Men will praise thee," says David, " when thou 
doestMiei^Mnto thyself." (Fs. xlix.) "I hate aTvise man," 
Bays a Greek proverb, " who is not wise unto himself." 

7. Thomas DeQuincey, the acute critic, gives an ad- 
mirable definition from the physiological stand-point, 
namely, " Temperance is adaptation to the organism ; " 
while the late Dr. Samuel Brown, of Edinburgh, has a 



0. Give the historian and phlloBopher Hu 
quote IVom Cicero t Did the Anclenta exclnde abstinenee (Vom 
oeption of rirtne ! What rule did Qa.vld and the GreekH lay dgnu 

7. WhatwastheobJemlvedeilmfionofMr.DeQHinceyJ Wh: 
i^eatt one of Dr. S, Brown, ihe chemist and reviewer J 
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no leas luminous and comprehensive definition from the 
moral point of view, — 



8. It is a plain inference from all this that dietetic 
Temperance is the proper use of food, which includes 
i'S truly abstinence from bad, as the use of good things ; 
:iiid hence, if alcoJiolio liquors are bad, true Temperance 
Leaches, and demands, entire abstinence from them. 



II. 

9. The intoxicating constituent in strong drinks that 
is specially objectionable on the ground of Temperance 
morals, is technically called Alcohoi,, or Spirit of Wine. 
It is common to ale and beer, to cider, perry, and other 
fermented drinks, and of course to every form of fer- 
mented wine, and of ardent spirit distilled from fermented 
liquors. It is "a product of fermentation, an educt o? 
distillation ; in other words, it must be generated by the 
one process, before it can be drawn out, or extraoted, by 
the other. To understand this fact in all its fulness, and 
to meet a large number of difficulties urged by the igno- 
rant, it will be needful to explain the general principles 
of chemistry, and to show hovi alcohol comes into being. 

S. Slate thegeoETal codcIusIdd; nnd tb(> propoeltlon assumed, wlilcb, 
jeing eitabttBhed, wiJI render abstinence a moral duty. 

la it a product, ot au educt, of diatlllatton t By whti', process 1» It gtuerated ? 
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One fallacy, however, may be anticipated, namely, 
" Fermentation is a natural law or power." Thia is qnite 
trae, but it by no means either destroys the distinction 
between " nature " and " art," or throws the responsibility 
from man who uses natural power for his own ends, 
upon the Divine Author of it. AH works, whether bad 
or good, — whether the manufacture of powder, bullet 
and pistol, and the discharge of them at the head of a 
noble patriot by afoul assassin, — whether the moulding 
of iron into ploughshares, or the production of gun-cot- 
ton for the blasting of rocks, — are equally done by 
borrowed power, expressed by natural law; but the 
character of the work must nevertheless determine the 
moral position of the worker, according to the old and 
everlasting test, " a tree is known by its fruit." 

10. A celebrated English bishop and botanist, Dr. 
Stanley, once said in Exeter Hall, by way of objection to 
the "teetotalers" (i. e., thorough abstainers from all 
alcoholics) , that " their chemistry was at fault, since they 
took sugar, which contained alcohol." A lady wittily 
retorted with the argnmentum ad ^iiscopum, — 



Clearly,jS'c[ccftarwmis one thing, and 'iJwm another; and 
before it can be truly alleged that the " thing " mm is in 
the "thing" saccharum (as the one word is in the other), 

iBfcrmentatlonaHatnrallaw! Ii 
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it must be extracted from the sugar while it remains sugar, 
and this cannot be done. Certainly if it ia in, it wiU 
come out; but if it will not come out, there is no proof 
that it is in. In fact, however, wbile by the action of 
Bulphuric acid, imitating the natui'al process of the 
growth of vegetable juices into sugar, an old linen shirt 
can be changed into sugar, not the most purblind of 
theorista wonld ever ai^ue that, therefore, there ia sugar 
in linen ! Stated in the plainest terms, the truth is, that 
while the "matter" of all organic life ia very much the 
same, the forms of it are forever varying, Kow we have 
the air, the water, and the mineral, as the food of plants ; 
then we have the inflnite variety of vegetable onanism, 
food andpoison, built up out of these; here the precious 
wheat, and there the poisonous poppy, flourishing side 
by side in the same iield ; and then again we have, fed 
by grass, roots, grain, and fruit, one flesh of birds and 
beasts, and another flesh of man at the head and crown 
of creation. As Paul saya, in reference to plant, seed, 
and animal, though all springing originally out of the 
common elements of the globe, " God giveth to each a 
body aa it pleaseth Him." — Though things, in inflnite 
variety and endless procession and circulation, having a 
tri-unity at bottom, may assume every form in turn, they 
can never be two forms at the same time. The thought, 
when analyzed, is seen to be an absurdity ; for cJiange is 
a fact of succession; and to affirm that one change is 
within another, or m another, is simply to talk nonsense. 

rum come team the fermentatloii of eagarl . If the bishop be right, what ia 
.1.D ~i-™rf inftron™. J H^w do 7011 explftlji thc feUttoy t floea alcohol some 
■" ■■ ' 'nvolved fnthe chemistiy of 

. Wliat 19 change I 
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11. Pi-ofesgor Frankland, of the Royal Institution, 
defines Chemistbt as "the science which treats of the 
atomic compo^ticm of bodies, and of those (Ganges which 
result from an alteration in the relative position of their 
atoms," Substances are either (1.) simple tiodies, in- 
capable of being resolved into more than one kind of 
matter, or (2.) compound, separable into two or more 
distinct substances. The simple substances, up to the 
present condition of our knowledge, are sixty-two, and 
are technically called elements. They manifest a more 
or less intense affinity (or attracting force) amongst 
themselves, when in contact, which induces aggregation 
of some, and consequent separation of others. It is 
through the " combination" of these elements, that all 
the infinitely varied forms of earthly matter are suc- 
cessively brought about. This force of chemical affinity 
has five modes of action at present known ; (1.) Direct 
combination of substances with each other. (2.) Dis- 
placement of one element or group of elements, by 
another. (3.) Mutual exchange of elements. (4.) A re- 
arrangement of the constituents of a body. (5.) The 
resolution of a compound into a more simple compound, 
or into its elements. 

12. Each atom has its atomic weight or specific grav- 
ity (see table of elements), which represents, as nearly 
as possible, 1. The smallest proportion by weight, in 
which it is found to unite with, or be tiirust from, a 

11. Give ProftsaoF Frankland'a deflnition of tho airfence of Chemistry. 
What are tlie two great eiassea of substances! How many simple substan- 
«9 are knona I Wbatrelatioado thej-iiDld to eachotheil In other n-ords, 
how do they behave! Are they attached to each other, and, eo to Bpeak, 

marriage and divorce, do they exhibit! Name the five kinds. 
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compound ; the smallest weigbt of Hydrogen so enter- 
ii^ or leaving a substance being taken as unity, or the 
standard to start from. 2d. The weight of the element 
in the solid state which contains the same amount of 
heat as seven-fold by weight of solid Lithium at the 
same temperature. 3d. The weight of the element which, 
as gas or vapor, under like conditions of heat and pres- 
sure, occupies the same volume as one part by weight 
of Hydrogen. — Of course the weight of a compound 
substance is the sura of the atomic weights of its ele- 
ments. 

13. When atoms exist not combined with oiAer kinds 
of matter, tliey nevertheless sometimes group themselves 
together in pairs, trios, quartettes, etc., and are then 
termed elementary molecules. 

Hence the "molecular-iJolMMie" of an element in a state 
of gas or vapor, must be the same as the molecular-vol- 
ume of Hydrogen, under the same conditions, while the 
molecular weight of an element will be generally found 
to be double or treble that of its own atomic weight. 
Oxygen, for example, is both a diatomic, and (as ozone) 
a tri atomic-molecule. Sulphur is also diatomic and hex- 
atomic. 

As a rule, however, the molecular weight of a com- 
pound is identical with its atomic weight. The molecu- 
lar volume, or the space filled by the combining pro- 
portions of a compound, is equal to that filled by two 
combining proportions (one molecule) of Hydrogen. 

K, What doea an alumio weight represeott Of whatia Spdrogen tha 
unitt Whatelae measures epei^fic gravity? 

13. What are " elementmy molecules " t What IB "molecular volume," 
and how is it related 1» " molecular wrfsW'f 
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Hence the law, " Equal volumes of all gases and 
vapors contain, at the same temperature and pressure, 
an equal nnmber of molecules." Under this law, there- 
fore, the molecules of nearly all compounds, however 
great the aggregate volume of their constituents, have 
one uniform volume, which is precisely the same as that 
of one molecule of Hydrogen: Thus, in regard to 
volume, — 

2 of Hydrogen -|- 1 Oxygen, form 2 of Steam. 

3 of Hydrogen -j- 1 Nitrogen, form 2 of Ammonia. 

6 of Hydrogen -|- I Osygen 4-23;Carbon Vapor.form 
2 of Alcohol-Vapor. 

14. Elements that combine with each other readily, de- 
velop much heat, which in fact measures intestine chem- 
ical affinity or motion. Such elements are possessed of 
widely different properties, and when their compounds 
are decomposed by an electric current (which is but 
another form of motion), the constituents are separated 
at opposite poles. Those that appear at the positive 
pole are called " Negative " elements ; those that appeal- 
at the negative pole, "Positive" elements. (For an- 
other purpose and reason, the Negative are also called 
chlorous; the Positive, hasylous.') The difference, never- 
theless, is one of degree only, since they merge insen- 
sibly into each other, and both series exhibit a gradu- 
ated int«Dsity of the two qualities. 

15. The Booli of Nature has in truth its natural Al- 

M. What is tlie effect of rapid eomiji nation of elements ! Wliat results 
from their separation hyan electric current? 

la. To what may the 82 primitive elements be compared! What la the 
resui* of their Faried corablDatioD ! Kame the 21 elements most ssaential 
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phabet, out of which its simple syllables, and ita varied 
and distinct words, its atmospheres and fluids, its earths 
and minerals, and its living and illuminated chapters of 
the vegetal and animal kingdoms, are all elaborated 
by a process of progressive combination, — a process 
■whereby its 62 primitive elements are put together in 
different quantities and different ways, resulting in an 
ever increasing number and complexity of compounds. 
The following is the Primer of this Natural language. 
The 21 most necessary and important of these elements 
are put in large type, the next in importance in italics, 
and those rarely found in Koman type : — 
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16. These elements are arraoged in two great classes, 
— Metals and Non-Metals (or metalloids). The latter 
are 13 in number, — Boron, Bromine, Carbon, Chlorine, 
Fluorine, Hydrogen, Iodine, Nitrogen, Oxygen, Phos- 
phorus, Selenium, Silicon, and Sulphur, Eight of these 
elements are Negative or Chlorous toward the other 54 
Positive or Bast/lous ones, — namely. Fluorine, Chlo- 
rine, Bromine, Iodine, Oxygen, Sulpbur, Selenium, Tel- 
lurium. 

17. The moaning of Clietnical Notation — a scientific 
or precise system of naming whicb tella the history of 
the combination — should now be understood by every 
educated young man ; for without this it is impossible 
truly to explain tbe moat important problems in biology 
or life. Let the following points, then, be carefully borne 
in mind, — 

{a.) A chemical componnd of the first order is called 
" Unary j' because it represents the union of two ele- 
ments ; and the special name is taken from that of the 
constituents ; that of the " positive," ending in ic, be- 
ing placed before that of the "negative" ending in 
"ide," as, — 

Potassium united with Sulphur becomes Potassie 
Sulphide. 

Sodium united with Oxj'gen becomes Sodic Oxide. 
* Silver united with Chlorine becomes Argentic Chloride. 
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(5.) When the same elementa form two compounds, 
in the one containing the least of the Negative ele- 
ment the name of its Positive ends in "ows," the ic 
being reserved for the compound containing the larger 
proportion of the Negative element. 

(c.) So an acid which contains Oxygen, its name has 
generally the terminal io added to the name of the ele- 
ment to which the Oxygen is united (or to am abbrevia- 
tion), as, — 

Sulphur united with Oxygen forms Sulphuric Acid. 
Nitrogen united with Oxygen forma Nitn'c Acid, 
Phosphorus unitedwith Oxygen forma Phosphoric Acid. 

(d.) But when the same element with Oxygen forms 
two acids, the ic is added to the name of the acid con- 
taining the larger amount of Oxygen, and the ending ous 
is adopted for the other. 

(e.) The symbols attached in the table to the pri- 
mary substances, when conjoined in use, always denote 
a certain d^nite proportion by weight of eac/i element, 
HCl, for instance, not merely signifies a compound of 
Hydrogen and Chlorine, but a molecule of that compound 
containing exactly one atom (i. e., one part by weight) of 
Hydrogen, <md one atom (35,5 parts by weight) of Chlo- 
rine. Hence, if the molecule of a compound contains 
more than one combining ratio of any element, the for- 
mula expresses the fact by a figure after and heloto it. 



of their nameaS (6.) In a double compound how do jou mai 
lains the ieos* of the Negative element » (c.) Whatlslheter 
«n oxygen add? (d.) What mark is adopted when the same e 
two acida f (e.) What do Uie symbols in the table (par. IS) d 
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Zincic Chloride Zn Clj 

Ferric Chloride FOa Clj 



(/.) When a large figure is placed before the formula 
of a compouBd, it is designed to apply to every symbol in 
that formula; thus — 3S0tHs denotes 3 molecules of the 
compound SO^Hg (Sulphuric Acid). 

18, In the ease of the Acids containing no Oxygen, 
the prefixes mlpho and hydro, for Sulphur and Hydrogen, 
are respectively used. 

If a binary compound contains Oxygen, and forms an 
acid when united with water, or a salt when added to 
a base, it is termed an anhydride, or anhydrous acid. 
Thus : 

1 atom of C and 2 atoms of O form Carbonic Anhy- 

dride. 

2 atoms of N and 3 atoms of O form Nitrows Anhy- 

1 atom of S and 2 atoms of form SulphuroMS An- 
hydride. 

1 atom of S and 3 atoms of form Sulphurtc Anhy- 
dride. 

19. The systematic names have not yet entirely dis- 
placed the trivial names in the following examples, — 



isa 




■oport 


iooofmwi 


llhant 


me atom 


expre 


ssed! (/.) What 




a large figure 




elhe 


sjmb, 


Jlsdeno 
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What device 


la adoplefl 






laddsofSulphi 


iranaHj^rogenf 
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Jrogen 


1 for AmmonLil 
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Hydvic Oside for Water. 

Hydrie Sulphide for Sulphuretted nydrogen. 

Hydric Chloride for Hydrochloric Add. 

Hydrie Carbide' for Light Carburetted Hydrogen. 

Hydric Nitride for Ammonia. 

Nor in several of three classes of compounds called 
Bases, convertible into Salts by the action of acids. 
As, for example, in compounds of metals with C 
where 

Baric Oside is commonly known as Baryta. 
Calcic Oxide is commonly known as Lime. 
Magnesic Oxide is commonly known as B 
Aluininic Oxide is commonly known as Alumina. 

20. A second class of compounds of Metals with liy- 
droayl have their names formed by changing the termi- 
nal syllable of the metal into JC or ous, and "hydroxyl" 
into hydrate. Thus Ciesium and hydroxyl become ciesic 
hydrate ; iron and hydroxyl, ferric-hydrate, (Pe^ HOa). 
Potash properly should be Potassic-hydrate, and Soda, 
Sodic-hydrate. This hydroxy!, Ho, is the root, or rad- 
ical, of Water, and the explanation is important. It 
belongs to a class of inorganic radicals, which are com- 
pounds of one or more atoms of a polyad element, of 
which some of its bonds are unsatisfied; and is named 



What componnda aro called baaeal What is the sde 
ryta! Lime? Ma^esla! andAlumina) WhatEortofo 
SO. Name a second clasa of hagei. What la Hydroxyl ! 
ical"? Vlhat Is aa hydraUi Name the third clasa of 
their Dames terminate ? What ia the Eingie exception 1 
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monad (one), dyad (two), triad (three), poZyad (many), 
juat according to the number of monad-atoms wanted to 
fulfil its atomic attachment. (See par. 24.) 

A third class of bases, compounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, etc., have their names ending in ine, 
except amTnonia, which keeps its vulgar title. 

21. If a Salt be free from Oxygen and Sulphur, like 
table-salt (NaCl), it is termed a haloid; if it hold 
Oxygen, it is termed an oxysalt; and if that element bo 
replaced by Sulphur, a Sulplw-salt. They are named 
according to the rule for binary compounds ; namely, 
Sodic Chloride, etc. 

22. The OxTSALTS are either normal, acid, or basic. 
In a normal salt (erroneously called "neutral"), the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid is all exchanged for an 
equivalent amount of a metal, or of a positive com- 
pound radical. In the following, the displaced and sub 
Btituted elements are put in italics, — 

Nitric Acid . . . NO, H [ l^'f? ^*^«*^' '^^ ^^' „ 
^ \ CalcicNitrate,(N03)20a.". 

Sulphuric Acid, SO. H, \ l''\''f% ^^YT^^^A -f" 
V I " 1 3 J Calcic Sulphate, SO, Ca". 

23. In an ^cti-salt the displaceable hydrogen of the 



21. WbatbaSolt odledwhen bee fromoxygeu imd ealpharl Give an 
ciample. What is it called when It holds oxygen ? What when oxjeen is 
replaced by lulpharl 

23. Name Ihe tUree tinds of Oxysalts. What is a normal salt I What waa 
It formerlj but faleelj- called I Give Baamplea, on the black-bourd, of 
KItrio and Sulphuric acid. Mart with a line nnderaeath the diapiaceoble 
hyOrogen and the aidistituted metals. 

23. WhatiBttnocid-aalt! Givean esaniple on tbelioard. 
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a«id is but partially exchanged for a metal or positive 
compound radical, as, — 

CarboBic Aeid OOj B^ . . Hydric Potassic-Carbonate, 
00, HK 

24. Whentlieiiiimberof BONDS — thatis, of afflnityfor 
other elements — of a metal, or compound positive radi- 
cal, in a Salt, is greater than the number of atoms of 
displaceable hydrogen, the compound is termed a basic 
Salt, as, — 

r Malachite COj Hj Cw", 
Carbonic Acid CO, ^3 { Blue Cupric Carbonate 
( Ca 0, U, Cu\ 

These bonds are expressed by the marks '" up to four, 
by Koman numerals (v., etc.) beyond ; but still better 
symbolically, 



H' or 


Hydi-ogen 


®- 


Zn" " 


Zinc 


-& 
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Boron 
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Carbon 
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24..Wliat 19 aboticsaltt 
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It follows, from this variation of attachment (or atomic 
power), that the atoms, and their relative weights, dis- 
play very diffm-ent values in cJiemicai reactions- An atom 
of Zinc is equal, in that respect, to two atoms of Hj'dro- 
gen ; so that, when Zinc is brought into contact with 
Steam at a great heat, one of Zn expels from the Steam 
two of H, taking their place, thus,* — 

OH2 + Zn — pZn + H, 

So, when Zincic-oxide is in contact with Hydroohlorio- 
acid, and the Zinc is exclianged for Hydrogen, two 
atoms of this are found to be necessary to replace the 
one atom of the zinc, as, — 

OZn + 2HC1 « Zn CU + OHj 

25, The scholar, having mastered the notation, will 
begin to see into the secret and meaning ot combination. 
A series of fundamental examples shall now be given, 
expressed in various ways, commencii^ with Wateb 
(JSydric oxide). 

Symbolically 0-0-0 Formula OH, 
Molecular weight = 18. Molecular volume \ | ] 1 litre 

2$. Wliat is Water called, diemlcally ! Give Its ByiDbol Hud explain Its 

— ifef cbaracferiatiosT What its actlonB and reaij. 

Ig of Water of CrjBtallization ! 

e element represented by the first 
b all the active-bonds of the other 
. Thus 802 Ho! shows that the 
bexad atom of S is In union with the /our honds of the two stoms of O and 
H, and with the two honds of the iwo atoms oS Mydroxyl (HoJ. 
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of Water-vapor weighs 9 criths. Fuses at 0°. Boils at 
100° Centigrade. 

Water is formed by the direct union of Hydrogen and 
Oxygen. It occura abundantly in nature ; ajid ia, in 
fact, the very blood of all vegetal life, the vehicle of 
movement and transformation ! It is a secondary prod- 
uct in an incalculable number of chemical reactions. 
It acts on many metallic-Oxides, arid converts them into 
hydrates. For example, Potassio oxide plus Water, 
becomes Potassio hydrate. It transforms anhydrides 
into acids. For exajnple, — 

p^Oi -\- SOH3 = 2POHoj 

It unites also molecularly with many compounds as 
Waler of Crystallization, as in sodic-sutphate and alum. 
This is a peculiar combination, called Molecular union, 
as distinguished from the atomic, attended by the split- 
ting up of the atoms, and a change in the active atom- 
icity of the molecules. 

26. Water-vapor, it is probable, is not an assemblage 
of single molecules of the compound OH;, but of very 
complex groups of them, united without lesseuiug their 
size. It is this which adapts Water for the great pur- 
pose of retaining radiant heat, having a greater power 
of absorption than any other known substance; and 



26. WTiat is the probable state of Water-vaporl What are its uses In 
respect to til e temperatare of our glabet la what condition doesOjcygen 
exist in the tir ? State its atomic and moleeular velglila. How doplauta 
Bnppl; a Etoreof this element) What Is the allotropio form of Oxfgcn 
called! Stat« its property, and draw the sfmhols of both states. 
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thas acting as a blanket for the world, teepiug its tem- 
perature up to the living-point. Without this property, 
the earth would become in a few hours too cold to live 
upon. 

As examples of the alteration or mtensiiying of prop- 
erties by union in different positions, besides Water, we 
maytake the dyad element of Ostgen (O2). Its atomic 
weight = 16 ; its molecular, therefore, being dual, = 32. 
It occurs in a free state in tlie atmosphere ; and in most 
minerals, and nearly all vegetable and animal compounds. 
It is given out in nature abundantly by the decomposi- 
tion of Carbonic anhydride, COj, by the foliage of 
plants, the pores taking up the Carbon for structure, 
leaving tlie Oxygen to escape ; so that the growth of 
plants is a perpetual source of this vivifying gas. But 
it exists in another form (allotropic), as Ozone, O3, and 
in that state is strongly oxidizing, rusting silver and 
mercury, and decomposing organic matters, at common 
temperatures. If Oj is represented as 0^), Ozone 
may be symbolized as *^P 

27. Hydric peroxide (or Hydroxyl) is transformed in- 
to Water by the action of nascent Hydrogen. It is a 
powei-ful oxidizing agent. Heat converts it into Water 
and Oxygen, thus, — 

MoH =20H, + 0, 
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28. It can now be understood how Alcohol can come 
into existence as the result of artificial combinations, un- 
der the power of latent affinitiea. Vinous Jkohol, in 
fact, is one of a tribe of Alcohols. They have been 
called " hydrated oxides " of the basylous radicals, but 
erringly, since they contain no "Water. They are really 
compounds of liydroxyl wUh the basylous organic radicala ; 
so that each series of radicals forma a corresponding one 
of Alcohols. They act upon and saturate acids (accord- 
ing to the number of atoms of hydroxyl), forming ethe- 
real salts. The monad radicala give monacid alcohols ; 
the dyad radicals, diacid alcohols, etc. 

29. The simplest or first-born of this family of Alco- 
hols isMethylio alcohol (wood-spirit) derived from Marsh- 
gas by the substitution of one atom of hydroxyl (Ho) 
for one of hydrogen, thus, — 

CH^ CHa Ho^ 

or, symbolically expressed, as follows, — 
(S) © 

It is also produced by the destrudwe distillation of 

wood, 



as To what Mbe of Organic Componods does Ftnmw Aleokol Iwlongl 
What sort of compounds ars Oxey ? What do they ftrm by sBturatlng adds I 

KB. Name the fltBt-hooi of the famUy of Alcohols. Explain its deciTatlon 
from Marab-gBB. Why is it also called Wood-spirit I 
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30. Ethtt-ic Alcohol, or '•'■Spirit of Wine" has the 
following formula and properties, — 

I Ch' Ho ""^ ^*^** ^'' ^■' ^^^y^^"** ^^ Hjdroxyl). 

Molemtlar weight = 46. 1 litre otthe vapor weighs 23 
criths. SpeciHc gravity, 0.792 at 20" Centigrade. Boils 
at 78°. 4C. 

(a) It is prepared from Ethylene treated with HCl 
and KHo, as follows, — 

\ OH, + Hl.1 - ^ Q^^ j,j 

(Hydrobromic or hydriodic acids would do as well.) 
Next treat the chloride with Potassic hydrat«, and the 
following changes occur, — 

Ills. t.™l." iga^.; „1,!1 

(6.) Ethylic Alcohol results from the fermentation of 
grape sugar with yeast, at about 22" Centigrade. 

CcH,,©, = 2C,H,Ho + 200, 
(c.) DistUled with Chloride of Lime, ethylic alcohol 



30. Give the formula of EmTLiC Au:OHDL, or "Spirit of Wine." 
StaM its boiling point and apeciflo Bravlty. (o.) Sbow how If fs jfrgjored 
tor Ethylene. (6.) Gi'o (he formula of its formation by ferm-mUng grapa 
sugar with yeast, (c.) What does it form when distilled wlti ChliHd^ of 
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produces Chloroform, which is an anesthetic of the same 
class, paralyzing nervons functions. 

31. By oxidation, ethylic alcohol is converted into (1) 
Aldehyde, and then (2) into Acetic acid. Hence, 
whoever alleges that, under any circumstances, whether 
in the body or out of the body, this alcohol is decom- 
posed, there is no scientific proof of the fatrt until the 
derivatives (as they are called) are demonstrated to be 
present as the result. The change will be as follows, — 

{||ho+ = Sg| +OH, 

\ COH ^ '^ COHo 

32. It must, by this time, be plain to the meanest capac- 
ity, that no blunder can be greater than to rank Alcohol 
amongst the productions of Nature. It is, to all intents, 
like the golden images of the Ephesian Shrine, " the 
■work of Art and man's device," using and abusing the 
powers and possibilities latent in Nature. This truth, of 
course, has been always known to chemists of repute, 
and it will be as well to put the fact upon record, show- 
ing how the simple truth can be perceived where no 
blinding prejudice, or perverting appetite, darkens the 
understanding. 



31. What are the ramUing products of tlie Oxidation of Ethj-Jlo Alcohol I 
ExplalnCljlheconterBionof the Alcohol Into tUdehifde and water, aiid(S) 
the uhnnge of aldehyde into acetic acid. 

32. Is Alcohol a iMriuroZ product! Why not) What is the argament of 
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*' The formation of Alcohol," said the great French 
chemist, A. F. Fourcroy, " takes place at the expense of 
the destruction of a vegetable principle: thus spirituous 
fermentation is a commencement of the destruction of 
principles /ormed by vegetation. The add, or acetous, 
fermentation is the second natural movement which con- 
tributes to reduce vegetable compounds to more simple 
states of composition. Wine, in turning sour, absorbs 
air ; so that a certain portion of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere appears to be necessary to the formation of 
the acetous acid. Finally, after vegetable liquors, or 
their solid parts moistened, have passed to the acid state, 
their decomposition continuing, under favorable circum- 
stances (namely, a warm temperature, exposure to air, 
and the contact of water), leads them into putrefaction, 
which terminates in volatilizing most of the principles 
under the form of gas. Water, carbonic acid, carbonated 
and even sulphurated hydrogen gas, volatile oil in vapor, 
and sometimes even azotic gas and ammonia are 
evolved ; and after this there remains nothing but a 
brown or black residuum, known by the name of mould. 
Though all the circumstances of putrefaction are not yet 
described or even known we have discovered that they 
are confined to the con^eisionof complex substances into 
substances ?ess compoi nd that natuie lestorea to new 
combinations the matenal'j which she had but lent as it 
were t» vegetables and animils and that she thus ac- 
complishes the perpetual circle ot compositions and 
decompositions which attests her power inl demon- 

Fourcr regarding tl e process uf fermenlalioii f iiive 
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strates her fecundity, while it announces equal grandeur 
and simplicity in the course of her operations." (" Phi- 
losophy of Chemistry," ch. xii. 1785.) 

"Nature," said Count Chaptal, " never forms Spirit- 
rous LiQCOES ; she rots the grape upon the branch, but it 
is ART which converts the juice into [alcoholic] wine." 
(" L'Art de Faire le Vin.," p. 2. Paris, 1819.) 

" Alcohol," said Dr. E. Turner, " is the intoxicating 
ingredient of all spirituous and vinous liquors. It does 

NOT EXIST READY FORMED IN PLANTS, but iS a,p'''°duCt Of 

the vinous fermentation." (" Elements of Chemistry," 
2d. ed. p. 664.) 

33. The significant fact may here be noted which 
shows the chemical contrast between Food and Alcohol, 
as regards the way in which their elements are combined. 

" The substances," says Liebig, " which constitute 
THE PRINCIPAL MASS of evciy vegetable, are compounds 
of carbon, with oxygen and hydrogen in the proper rela- 
tive proportions for forming water. Woody fibre, starch, 
sugar, and gum, for example, are suoh compounds of 
carbon with the elements of water. In another class, the 
proportion of osygen is greater than would be required 
for producing water by union with the hydrogen. The 
numerous organic acids met with in plants belong, with 
few exceptions, to this class. A third class may be re- 
garded as compounds of carbon, with the elements of 
water and an ea^ess of hydrogen. Such are the volcp- 
tile and Jbxd oOs, wax, and the resins." (" Oi^anio 
Chemistry," 1843.) To this class Alcohol belongs, iu 

itrasl«dl EiplaiQ tlie 
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which we havecarbon 2, hydrogen 6, oxygen 1. Eight- 
tenths of all vegetal food is coostructed of carbon and 
(Ac elements of water, whence the blandest properties 
result, like water itself, — 



On the other hand, poisons are generally virulent 
i|i the ratio of the disproportion between the H and 0. 

34. Alcoholic liquors are known as the result only of 
one process, operating upon one substance. — the process 
ia PEKMENTATiojf, the substance grape sugar (glucose). 
By no other process, Upon any other substance, have 
they ever been produced.* Hence, it follows that no 

• Thongli alcoholic drlnka are excluelTely made by Inducing the fetmenla- 
tloa of eacchniine substances, Itstiouldbe known that Fleunel lung ago, and 
BertUelot more recently, discovered a method of making alcohol by syalheiia, 
— ihat is, iuBlead of the method of undoing nature's work of growth in ftult 
and grain, by «ie conjoint processes otmaittng and fermeiiting, they put to- 
gether certain compounds containing the elements of alcohol, when affinity 
does all the rest. The method, however, will probably always remain too 
costly even for the manufacture of pure alcohol for chemical purposes. It 
consists in eulijecling to mutual action, in a closed retort, at common tem- 
peratures, sulphuric add and oleflant gas (Cs Hs), adding fiTO or six volumes 
of water, fiulpho-vlnic add results, and from this, after repealed dislilla- 
tioUB, neing a Lttlo carbonate of potash to absorb the water, aloobol distill 
over. FracttcaUy. then, tlie otdcction that alcoholic drlnbg ore obtained 
only by the decomposition of food cannot be eisded. 



Cowper, the Christian Poet, who saw clearly the i 
"the styes that law hath liceased," aeks and 
quesUou, — 



I. From what tabttaoM, and by whBit proem, are alcobolio llquo 
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compound-substance in the universe, not excepting sngar 
itself, can possibly contain alcohol prior to, or indepen- 
dent of, that process on which its genesis depends. 
Neither, as we have seen, can this process take place in 
any living organism, plant or animal, nor even in lifeless 
substances, unless certain conditiona exist which con- 
spire to prodnce it. 

Glucose consists of the following elements : Cg H^ Oj, 
according to the new system, with Hydrogen for unity ; 
but the older chemists, now to be cited, have the formula 
of C^ Hjs Oij. 

85. What is the nature of the vinous fermeniraion 
which generates Ethy lie Alcohol? The following from 
Turner's Chemistry will answer fully, — 

" This name is given to the peculiar decomposition 
which the different species of sugar undergo in certain 
circumstances; and by which their elements combine to 
form Mew compounds, which, nnder similar conditions, 
are always the same. When a sacuharine solution is 
placed in contact with substances in a state of decompo- 
sition or putrefaction, it is observed after about twenty- 
four hours, if the temperature be kept between 38° and 
86" F,, that the taste of the sugar has disappeared; pure 
carbonic add is disengaged, and the liquid has acquired 
intoxicating properties. It now contains alcohol, which 
may be separated by distillation. If we compare the 
composition and quantity of these products with that of 



[a alcohol producible by 
liicli girei 
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the sugar employed, we shall find them to eontain the 
same weight of earbon." 

Baron Liebig, io a later work, thus defines the pro- 
cesses, — 

" Fekmbntaxion, Pdtrbfactjon, and Decay, — These 
are processes of decomposition, and theirultimate results 
are to reconvert the elements of organic bodies into that 
state in which they exist iefore they participate in tlie 
processes of Idfe, [whereby] complex organic atoms of 
the highest order are eedticed into combinations of a 
lower order, into that state of combination of Elements 
from which they sprang." (" Letters on Chemistry," 2d 
series, pp. 127-0.) 

36. Turner's Chemistry, edited by Liebig, goes into 
parti cniars, — 

" I^rmentatton is nothing else but the putrefaction of a 
substance conlaming no nitrogen. It is excited by the 
contact of all bodies, the elements of which ai-e in a 
state of active decomposition. In nitrogenized sub- 
stances of a very complex constitution, putrefaction (or 
fermentcUion) is spontaneously established when water 
is present, and when the temperature is sufficiently high, 
and it continues till the origincU compounds are wholly 
destroyed.* Substances containing no nitrogen, on the 
contrary, require, in order to their undergoing this meta- 
morphosis, (he presence of a, nitrogenized substance 
already in a state of putrefaction (fermentation). The 

*Hence the error talked some jeata ago, about "Inaepdve terme-BlMon." 
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substances which best promote the change are gliadine, 
gluten, vegetable albumen, in short, all sufastancea in a 
state of spowtaneoui decomposition, to which the general 
name of ferment is given. Putrefying animal substances 
are equally capable of exciting the same action [as in 
the Lamb wine of the Chinese]. 

37. " Ferment, or yeaat, is a substance in a state of 
piarefaction, the atoms of which are in a continual 
motion.* This motion, or conflict of the elements, com- 
municating itself to the sugar, destroys the equilibrium 
of its atoms. These no longer retain the same arrange- 
ment, and group themselves according to their special 
attractions. The carbon of the sugar is divided between 
the hj'drogen and the oxygen ; there is formed, on the 
one hand, a carbonized compound, containing almost all 
the oxygen (cai'bonic acid) ; and, on the other, a second 
carbonized compound, containing all the hydrogen 
(alcohol) . 

" It is highly probable that cane sugar, before it under- 
goes the vinous fermentation, is converted into grape 
sugar by contact with the ferment ; and that, conse- 
quently, it is grape sugar aione which yields alcohol and 
carbonic acid.-\ 

•This espUina why ferment and fermented eubstnncea wore prohibited In 
the typical and Bymholical Institutions of the Jews, and wore applied to 
breadj as weU as wine and hojie^^ 

t " Whatever denomlnalioQ of BngBr you itart with, It becomes grape 
augar ; this Is the preliminary etep. Thia grape iugar then suffeTS dismem- 
berment, and Is resolved into carbonie acid and Into oTcoftoi."— Professor 
Brande (Lectures, "Medical Times," vil. p. 179). 

37. What ifl r«w< ? What does it do on the atoms of sugar } Ij there 
■ueh a thing as " inciplive fermentation, " or does the process, once begun, 
foonconMnaaus;;/! Wiiat is the observation of Prof. Brande concerning 
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" In the fermentation of vegetable juices containing 
sugar, it appears that the elements of certain other prin- 
ciples therein diasolved take an essential part in the for- 
mation of the new products occasioned hy the action of 
the air on the juice of tJte grape, of fruits, and of other 
plants. 

" The nitrogenized matters in solution, such as gluten, 
gliadine, vegetable albumen, etcr, are spontaneonsly de- 
composed ; and it is then that the decomposition of the 
sugar is commenced, and continues alone till the sugar 
has entirely disappeared. When the juice has once 
begun to ferment, it may be preserved from the contact 
of the atmosphere vntliout the action being thereby ar- 
rested.* The nitrogenized [nourishing] matters of the 
juice are constantly precipitated in the shape of ferment, or 
yeast; and in the fermented liquors, besides alcohol, 
there are found other substances, such as osnantliic ether, 
oil of potato, oil of grain, etc., the presence of which 
conld not be detected ^eiiiotts to fermentation." 

38, In the light of these explanations, the notion 
that Alcohol is m Sugar or in Grapes, or that nature has 
adapted her arrangements to the production of Alcohol, 
must appear simply absurd. Against the first of these 

■ "The ferment may exlBt and He dormMit till (fte presence of oxngen ren- 
ders it afUve, uiiA. capable of communicating Its activity to otiier bodies. If, 
forinstaacepIespreeBtiiBJuiue of grapes, cantlonalj' avoiding the contact 
of air or oxygen, the ffrape juice remains wichansed, though the aiotized 
ferment la conlained In tt ; buC throw up a little oxygen into the juice — a 
bubble is sufficient— and now the ferment IwginB lo change, and haa become 
capable of Induing a tiem aTraagemenl qf the Swteoii of sugar." — I'rof. 



38. Is Alcohol in Sugar 
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objections, however, we may place the following pas- 
sage from the " Organic Chemistry " of Baron Liebig 
(1843) — 

" Feeuentation op Sugae. — The peculiar decompo- 
sition which sugar sulFers may be viewed as a type of 
all the transformations designated fermentation. The 
analysis of sugar from the cane proves that it contains the 
ELEMENTS of carbonic Scid and alcohol, minus 1 atom of 
water. Tke alcohol and carbonic add produced by the 
fermentation of a certain quantity of sugar contain to- 
gether 1 eqnivaient of oxygen, and 1 equivalent of hy- 
drogen more than the sugar contained. It is known that 
1 atom of sugar contains 12 equivalents of carbon, both 
flrom the proportions in which it unites with bases, and 
from the composition of saccharic acid, the prod- 
uct of its oxidation. Now, none of these atoms of carbon 
are contained in the su^ar as carbonic acid, because 
the whole quantity is obtained as oxalic acid, when sugar 
is treated with hyper-manganate of potash; and as 
oxalic acid is a lower degree of the oxidation of carbon 
than carbonic acid, it is impossible to conceive that the 
lower degree should be produced from the higher, by 
means of one of the most powerful agents of oxidation 
which we possess. * 

"It can he also proved, that the hydrogen of the sugar 
does not exist in it in Che form ofalcoliol, for it is con- 
verted into water and a Mud of carbonaceous matter 
when treated with acids, particularly with such as con- 
tain no oxygen ; and this manner of decomposition is 
never sutfered by a compound of alcohol. Sdgae, 
therefore, contains neithee alcohol nok carbonic acid, 
so that these bodies must be produced by a different 
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arrangement of its atoms, and by their union with the 
elements of water." 

39. An American serial having, in 1847, given cur- 
rency to some en-oneous views regarding the sudden 
production of alcohol in newly expressed grape juice,* 
we induced an esteemed frioud and careful analyst, to 
institute a niimber of experiments, and now republish 
his " Keport," with an advertisement prefixed, that ap- 
peared for several years in the papers, — 

EXPERIMENTS OF AN ENGLISH CHEMIST. 

" The Committee of the British Temperance Asso- 
ciation having received, from Dr. Lees, the detail of 
the following experiments conducted by a practical 
chemist, in the presence of competent witnesses, are 
prepared to ofi'er a premium of £50 to any person who 
will extract any appreciable quantity of Alcohol from 
grapes, ripe or otherwise, provided the fruit has not in 
any may been meddled with by art; they believing that 
the intervention of man is necessary to the placing of 
fruit in a condition such as will permit of the vinous 
fermentation." After twenty years' lapse of time, these 
experiments remain unreflited. 

" Dr. Pereira (" Elements of Materia Mediea ") 
of the Manufacture of Wine, says, — 

•As Liebig eays, " Ffj 
eontact wUh tlie air, n efo. 
ly Agrictiltiire, 3d Ed.) 
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" * Grape juice does not ferment in the grape itaelf. 
This is owing, not [solely] as Fabroni (" de I'Ait faire le 
Vin;" Paris, 1801) supposed, to the gluten being con- 
tained in distinct cells to those in which the saccharine 
juice is lodged, but to the exclusion of atmospheric oxy- 
gen, the contact of which, as Gay Lussac ("Ann. de 
Chim." Ixxvi. 245) has shown, is necessary to effect some 
change in the gluten ; whereby it ia enabled to set up the 
process of fermentation. The expressed juice of the 
grape, called must (mustum), readily undergoes the 
vinous fermentation when subjected to the temperature 
of between 60° and 80° F.' 

" Here we find two celebrated philosophers, natives 
of wine countries, quoted as knowing that grape juice 
does not ferment in the grape itself; and how each at- 
tempted to OMOunl for the faat. Yet now, after a lapse 
of forty years, we hear the assertion (from the other 
side of the Atlantic, indeed) that alcohol is contained in 
ripe grapes, whole or bruised I It may be asked, reason- 
ably we think, what new evidence these new-world lumi- 
naries have to adduce ; for, after it has been ascertained 
that a certain sort of decomposition in a certain sub- 
stance cannot take place, we are entitled to remain in- 
credulous till doomsday, or until proof shall be pro- 
duced that nature's laws no longer continue the same as 
formerly. Nevertheless, we have been willing to make 
a. few experiments, in order to see, with our own eyes, 
■whether the old truths, or the new assertions, best agree 
with the laws of nature. 

" (I.) One pound of fully ripe grapes (Black Ham- 
burg) were put into a glass retort, with half a pint of 
water, and distilled very slowly until three fluid ounces 
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had passed into the receiver. This prodnct had no alco- 
holic smell. It was put into a small gtasa retort, with 
an ounce of fused chloride of calcium, and distilled very 
slowly till a quarter fluid ounce was drawn ; this second 
educt had no smell of alcohol, nor was it in the slightest 
degree inflammahle. 

" (II.) A flask was filled with grapes, none of which 
had been deprived of the stalks, and it was then 
inverted in mercury. 

" (III.) Another flask was filled with grapes from 
which the stalks bad been pulled, and many of which 
■were otherwise bruised : this flaslt was also inverted in 
mercury. 

The flasks were placed, for five days, in a room of the 
average temperature of about 70° Fab. In the perfect 
grapes no change was perceivable. In the bruised 
grapes putrefaction had proceeded to an extent, in each 
grape, proportionate to the degree of injnry it had sus- 
tained; the sound parts of each continuing unchanged. 

" (IV.) The grapes were now removed from the flasks, 
and the juice expressed from each. 

" The juice from the bruised grapes had, not an alco- 
holic, but a putrescent flavor. Dr. A. T. Thompson 
("Dispensatory," p. 644) saya "thatin wine countries, 
before the grapes are subjected to the press, the souiid 
are separated from, tlie unsound with great care," — evi- 
dently to prevent this putrid flavor in the wine. The 
juice from the sound grapes was perfectly sweet. 

" Both these juices were placed in lightly corked 
phials, half-fllled, and subjected to a proper fermenting 
temperature. It was theee days before the commence- 
ment of fermentation, in each, was indicated by the 
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evolution of carbonic acid gas, as also by the odor of 
the alcohol, and of the aromatic oils always generated 
in such cases. 

" I therefore still believe it to be a fact, that grapes 
do not produce alcohol ; that it can result only where 
the juice has been expressed from them, and then not 
suddenly; and that, where the hand of man interferes 
not, alcohol ia never formed. 

"Joseph Spbnce, 
" Chemist to the YorTcshire Agricultural Society. 

"9th Mo., 1847." 

40. The physical and social effects of drinking alco- 
hol in wine, and alcohol distilled from wine, are every- 
where the same, differing only in degree. Both engen- 
der, accordingto their strength, the terrible and debasing 
appetite for themselves which it is the object of Tem- 
perance Societies to suppress. Yet, such is the force of 
prejudice, that an old theory is revived by Prof. Kra- 
nichfeld, of Berlin, that alcohol in wine is not alcohol, but 
the vinous principle ! — a theory which had been exploded 
by GayLnssac above thirty years before, as well as by 
Prof. Brande. (See " Philosophical Transactions" for 
1811-13.) After the celebrated Berzelius had pro- 
nounced the Berlin experiments to be inadequate, they 
were held, it seems, rather with hope than confidence ; 
for, at a general assembly of Deputies of the German 



10. I9 there any loaterial dISbreDce In tbe physical and Bocial efSe 
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Temperance Societies, held in Hambui^h, August, 1843, 
Dr. Kranichfeld proposed, " A prize of two or three 
hundred louis d'or, to award to the solution of this 
question, — 

" Is the animating principle in spirituous liquids be- 
fore the distilling (or any Ijther chemical operation) of 
the very same kind and quality as after ; or is it after 
such process different fl-om before ; and what are — if 
the latter is the ease — the medical, physical, and chem- 
ical qnalities and effects of the one as well as of the 
other?" 

41. There is nothing whatever in the experiments con- 
trary to the accredited doctrine of chemists. On testing 
wine, " (Ae first portions which distil contain water, and 
are followed by absolute alcohol ; " and this impure 
compound, consisting of alcohpl, united with the cenantMe 
acid and the volatile oils which pass over before the' end 
of the process, is what Dr. Kranichfeld calls the " vinous 
principle " ! Considering it as a collection of principles, 
is it any wonder that it should not burn, taste, and 
smell exacUy like absolute alcohol ? But when it was ex- 
posed to a second distillation, and to a higher degree of 
heat, which separated the water and heterogeneous 
principles, it then appeared as undisguised alcohol. All 
this accords with the established theory ; it does not in 
the least contradict it. 

Professor Erande, in a lectui-e at the Royal Institu- 
tion, thus satisfactorily disposes of the doctrine under 



>f Dr. Eranlcbfeld, and kIt« Fiof. Brands's i 
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" Some chemists have suggested the probability of 
the non-existence of ready formed alcohol in wine, and 
have supposed that the alcohol is generated by the action 
of heat, and ia altogether a. product of distillation. But, 
inasmuch as I can obtain the same quantity of alcohol 
by distilling wines at very low as at very high tempera- 
tures, and as I can get the full complement of alcohol 
from the stronger wines by the action of carbonate of 
potash, which abstracts water and separates alcohol 
without any distillation or any other interference of 
heat, we must not allow those who indulge in wine to 

" ' Laj this flEitteciug auction to their aonla,' 

or to use any such argument in opposition to the teeto- 
talists." (" Medical Times," viii. p. 180, 1843.) 

42, Wines, Ales, Beers, Porters, and other fermented 
liquors, such as Cider and Perry, differ from distilled 
apiiits only in this, that the latter have more thoroughly 
got rid of the amall remains of the original substances 
ftom which they were made, whether grain, fruit, or 
fruit juices. Under the " Physiology of Diet," we shall 
supply TABLES indicating the true facts in relation to 
various drinks ; but for all essential purposes of the 
present argument it is sufficient to say that intoxicating 
liquors are, in the main, but Alcohol and Water, more 
or less strong, and injurious in proportion to the quan- 
tity of the alcohol contained in them. Adulteration, 
no doubt, is very extensively practised ; but, so far as 
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Temperance is concerned, it may be stated aa a rale 
that no other di'ug ia worse than alcohol. The purpose 
of the brewer (whether of wine, ale, or cider) is not to 
make a " nourishing " beverage ; and every pretence of 
the kind is, therefore, an impudent imposition upon pub- 
lic ignorance and credulity. The object of the brewer 
ia to clear the liquor of the natural gluten or albumen 
dissolved in mait wort, apple j'-ujm, or wine must, chang- 
ing that precious element of nutrition into yeast (or 
barm as It sometimes is called), and to convert the 
valuable sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. The 
chief, if not the sole, end of all the elaborate processes' 
of artiScial fermentation is the production of an intoxi- 
cant, and the destruction of the nitrogenous or blood- 
forming elements of food.* Wtiatever salts or a«ids of 
alleged value, medically or dietetieally, may remain 
after the process of "clearing" is over, were contained 
iafar greater measure in the original cereal or fruit from 
which the drink was made. 

, 43. In order to exhibit the complete contrast between 
the "fruit of the vine" and the various products of its 
fermentative or putrefactive destrnction, tables of their 
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different compositions are subjoined. But first of their 

" MEDIC Ai FllOPEKTIBS ASD DSBS. The Fipe FEUIT OF 

THE VINE is cooling and antiseptic ; and when eaten in 
large quantities, diuretic and laxative. Grapes are very 
uaeflil in febrile diseases, particularly in bilious and 
putrid fevers, dysentery, and all inflammatory affections. 
In Syria, the jnice of ripe grapes, in^iasated, is used io 
great quantities in these diseases. (Russell's " Nat. His. 
of Aleppo," i. 83.) Grapes have been .strongly recom- 
mended as an article of com/mon diet in phthisis (Moore's 
" View of Society in Italy," ii. Lett. 62) ; and they cer- 
tainly contain mitch bland nviritioua matter, well fitted 
for phthisical habits." (Dr. A. T. Thompson, " London 
Dispensatory.") 

" In the inflammatory form of dyspasia, and in pul- 
monary affections, ripe grapes are eaten in considerable 
quantities, in Switzerland and other parts of the conti- 
nent, occasionally with considerable benefit, and forming 
what is called the cwre de ramws." (Dr. Pereira, "Trea- 
tise on Food," p. 355.) 

44. CONSTiTDEBTS OP " Wine in the Cldstee." 

1. Gluten, a blood-former, plentiful. 

2. Sugar, in varying, but always largo amount. 

3. Gnm, which, however, is chiefly a mechanical 
lubricant. 

4. Various odorous matters, or aromas. 

5-6. Malic acid and citric acids in small quantities. 
7-8. Phosphorus and sulphur in combination. 
9. Bitartrate of Potash (Cream of Tartar). 
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10. Tartrate Of Lime. 

11. Water, etc. 

When these mingled elements are " worlied," the oid 
products are in great part destroyed. The nourishing 
gluten putrefies by exposure to air and moisture ; " car- 
bonic add and pure hydrogen gas are evolved | phosphate, 
acetate, caseate, and lactate of ammonia being at the same 
time produced in such quantity that the further decomposi- 
tion of the gluten ceases. But when the supply of water 
is renewed, the decomposition begins again, and in ad- 
dition to the salts just mentioned, carboTiate of ammonia 
and a white crystalline matter resembling mica (caseous 
oxide) are formed, together with the hydrosidphate of am- 
monia, and a mucilaginous substance coagulable by chlo- 
rine. Lactic acid is almost always produced by the 
putrefaction of organic bodies." (Liebig, "Oi^. Chem.," 
p. 259.) As the gluten decays, and the yeast fungus is 
developed, the Bitartrate of Potash, in great part, settles, 
in bottle or casli, as " crust of wine," being insoluble in 
alcohol, and is thus lost as a salt of the blood. When 
the first working is over, and the wine is bottled, we find, 
on opening it after a few months, the following constit- 
uents, — 

45. "Wine, THE Mocker" — or, " Old Red Port," 

Alcohol, a powerfiii narcotic. 

(Enanthic acid (an oily, inodorous liquid). 

(Enanthic ether (of a vinous, unpleasant amell), 

Essential or volatile oils.' 



"Wine the Mocfcor" i 
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Bouquet or aroma. 
Acetic acid. 
Sulphate of potash. 
Chlorides of potassium and sodiam. 
Tannin, and coloring matter from the grape husk. 
Undecomposed sugar, gum, and extractive matter, in 
■ smaH quantities. 

The substances in italics are new compounds. 

After a time, the alcohol saffers a slow decomposition, 
and the wine becomes milder. This, probably, is owing 
to the gradual conversion of part of the alcohol into 
ethers, by union with the different acids. But, on ex- 
posure to air, in a proper temperatare, wine will at once 
enter into the acetous fermentaUon, during which the al- 
cohol quickhj disappears, and is replaced by acetic acid, 
or vinegar. 

A more complete contrast between the natural and the 
artificial wine can hardly be conceived than these analy- 
ses present. 

46. The following (determined by Dr. Bence Jones) 
is the percentage of alcohol contained in samples of the 
liquors named, as given by the Alcoholometer. 

Port Wine, 20 to 23. Bum, 72 to 77. 

Sherry, 15 to 24. Wbiskey, 59. 

toiiicaang prindple of prepared tobaoco, but was not present In the natu- 
rolleaf. It results, like alcohol, from /nvnenioiion; eeveral other volatile 
oila are generated at the same time. 

46. GiTB the percentage of alcohol in eight of the most celebrated Wines t 
Also of Spirits and fermented Uquoia? 
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Madeira, 



19. 



Champagne, 14, 

Burgundy, 10 to 13. 
Rhine Wine, 9 to 13. 
Claret, 9 to 11. 

Moselle, 8 to 9. 



Brandy, 50 to 53. 

Geneva (Gin), 49. 
Bitter Ale (ncw^), 6 to 12. 
Porter, 6 to 7. 

Stout, 5 to 7. 

Cider, 5 to 7. 



47. Alcohol can in no sense be regarded as " a good 
creature of God," in respect to diet. For, in the first 
place, it is not constructed like food, being neither solid 
nor innocent ; and, in the second, whether good for any 
proper end, it is still an artificial, and not a natural, prod- 
uct. In a strict and scientific sense, man can make 
nothing, — he can only modify; the ultimate power which 
effects every change belongs exclusively to that all-per- 
vading Spirit in whom we " live and move and have our 
being." There ia nothing done or developed by the 
creature, which is not also done lit/ the agency of God 
empowering or sustaining it. In this last case, however, 
the result is called Art, not Nature. When we apeak of 
the "creations" of the poet or the painter, we employ the 
word figuratively, "Creature," therefore, in a strict sense, 
is the minor relative, of which " Creator" ia the major. 
Hence " creature" must signify, in this discussion, either 
some substance which formed a part of the original cre- 
ation, or which ia still produced in naiure, independent 
of human aid or agency ; for vital and vegetative nature 
may be viewed as a " perpetual creation," in which the 
types of all original products are constantly renewed. 
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bearing &uit after their several kinds. When the origi- 
nal creative act was accomplished ; when the spirit of 
God brooded over the face of the waters, and chaos re- 
tired before the reign of order ; when the sun was fixed, 
and the planets were appointed their courses in the 
heavens ; when the fiat went forth, " I^et Light he" and 
"Light wat;" when radiant heat cheered and quick- 
ened the fresh creation, and animated every living thing ; 
when silence gave place to praise, and the songs of 
birds made vocal the bowers of Paradise ; when from 
the rocks fountMns of living water gushed forth, and 
eastward the silvery stream rolled on; when "the 
Morning Stars sang together, and all the Sons of God 
shouted for joy " at this fresh outbtrth of creative power, 
— ia it recorded that Alcohol was there ? 

48, If we pass from the records of Revelation to the 
open and illuminated volume of Nature, — if we search 
throughout the wide range of vegetative and animated 
forms for the presence of alcohol, — there is not one 
plant or flower, not one creature or compound, resulting 
from the formative processes of life and growth, in which 
it can possibly be detected or developed. Creation, 
growth, maturity, — these are terms which refer to life; 
but alcohol has nothing to do with life, except to destroy 
it ; it is a poison alike to plants and animals ; it is the 
outcome of vegetable death and decay, not of life, growth, 
or creation. It ia not a creature, but the result of the 
death and decomposition of a creature. The clusters of 
the grape are but so many natural air-tight bottles, each 
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containing within it an exquisite apparatus for nourish- 
ment and preservation, — the only "fruit of the vine" 
whicli nature " creates " and " matures." But neither in 
this nor in any other " fruit " have chemists ever de- 
tected the presence of alcohol ; at least, in the records 
of their muititadinous experiments and analyses, we find 
no memorial of the discovery.* 

49. But the indications of Nature's design do not ter- 
minate here. Even when fermentation is established by 
the interference of Art, it still requires the continued ex- 
ertion of human ingenuity to secure the object sought. 
The art of the brewer and the maltster is, in fact, a battle 
with Nature. The sweet juice of the young grain is the 
natural precursor of the flour in the ripe one. Nature 
aims to mature her fruits, so as to adapt them to the 
wants and laws of her animated creatures ; or, when they 
cease to be thus used, to reduce them again to their sim- 
ple " elements." It needs little reasoning to establish 
the position, that neither immofffre nor deco^'wg' fruits 
were ever designed to be the food of man. Nature ex- 
erts her energies and processes in perfecting the gluten 
of the barley ; this the maltster destroys and reconverts 
into less compound elements ; Nature, again, seeks rap- 

• Same years ago, indeed, a medlFUl mna prof^eeed to have discovered a 
(mall guBuUCj' in a jar of goosebeiriee I Possibl}', but then these were 

ficllU cdrcumstaitcea, for Natnre does not put her " Ihiils " Into Jara and cup- . 
boarda. ghe keeps them for weeks and mauths upon the living tiee, and so 
Jong aa the skin bottle is unbroken wiiich contaiQB their pulp^ iHtth are pte- 
lerved. Even when her " nine " islellaiigathered (Jer. xl, 10, 12). and de- 
composition at last tieglns, nature still avoids tlie brewing process. 
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idly to reduce her waste and decaying products to their 
onginal elements, fitting them (as manure) for the food 
of vegetables, when they have ceased to be adapted to 
the wants of animals ; here, too, the brewer steps in and 
thwarts her obvious intentions. " Wibes," says Dr. 
Shaw, " having once finished their fermentation aa 
wines, do not naturally atop there; but, unless prevented 
by the care of the operator, proceed directly on to vine- 
gar ; where again they make no stop, but, unless prevented 
here also, spontaneously go on Uy vapidity, ropiness, 
moaldiness, and putrefaction. To speak philosophically, 
the intention or tendency of nature is to proceed from the 
very beginning of vinous fermentation, directly, in one 
continued series, to putrefaction; and thence again to a 
new generation ; which appears to be the grand circle 
wherein all natural things are moved, and all the physi- 
cal or rather chemical phenomena are produced." — 
("Chemical Lectures;" London, 1731, pp. 126, 127.) 
Alcoholic wine, then, is no more entitled to be called " the 
fruU of the vine " than any of the other contemporaneous 
or subsequent products of its decay, such as carbonic 
acid, vinegar, yeast, volatile oils, fenanthic acid, or am- 
monia. To apply the phrase "fruit of the vine " to any 
of the substances resulting from its decay, is just the 
same absurdity as to call death the fruit of life; and the 
prevalence of this mode of speech amongst divines and 
others is a disgrace to our age and country. It exiiibits 
a humiliating extent of ignorance and confusion of 
thought. In the hope of assisting to remove this oppro- ' 
brium, the author has entered into more detail on the 
Principles of Chemistry than he would, otherwise, have 
deemed needftil in treating of the genesis of alcohol. 
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50. " It ia a very general eiTor," says Liebig, " to sup- 
pose tbat organic substances have the power of under- 
going change spontaneously, wUhout the aid of an eav 
tenuil cause. The jvices of the fruit, or other parts of a 
plant which very readily undergo decomposition, retain 
their properties uw^kanged aa long as they are protected 
from immediate contact witb tbe air ; that is, as long aa 
lh£ cells or organs in which they are contained resist the 
influence of the air. The beautiful experiments of Gay 
Lussac npon the fermentation of the juice of grapes are 
the best proofs of the atmosphere having an influence 
upon the changes of oi^anic substances. The juice of 
grapes which were expressed under a receiver fliled -nith 
mercury, so that air was completely excluded, did not 
ferment."* (" Org. Chem." p. 271.) 

In fact the grape is plainly constructed with a view to 
prevent the fermentative process taking place upon its 
contents. 

The tannin, coloring, and resinous principles are de- 
termined to the coat or husk, for tbe purpose of forming 
a skin-bottle impervious to the action of the air, and ex- 
cluding the operation of those external agents which 
promote decay. Nest to the skin is placed the acid, be- 
yond that tbe saccharine pulp, then comes the glutinous 
central pulp, protected by a treble barrier from the influ- 

* On Ihia principle, Mr. F. Wright, of Kensington, has prepared, for sac 
ramenWl nse, the pure julae o/gri^et, tiee from Blooliot, and suppKea above 
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THE AKATOMT OF THE GRAPE 
See Adam Fibroni On the Art of MakiDg TT ne ' ch. 1. 

Figure I. exhibits the grape striyyed of ita skin , heneath the transparent 
mperfleiftl pulp maybe traced the tssture of the conduits orBetMS eotmiiB 
from the crown, B, and, after ramltiing into a apecies of fine network. 

Fie. II. represents a horiiontal secUon, made a little above the seeds. 
A, is elearly divided into three parts; r 



Eordere 



part run two arteries <AA,Fig. VI.); tht 

skin and extends to the oondoita or veins !• — .™„, .„. .,, _- 

substance la placed between the cmtral and (he external (or cortical) pulp, 
which may be called tlie«ofar»ei«n«e pulp. 

Fig. Iir. presents » Tertieal secttoD, with a seed In one half. 

Fie. IV. presents another Beetlon, containing both seede, DD, enclosed in 
the ce^ratpulp, E ; the seeds are onlted by means of a eelaUnoua hgalnre, 
to the two flinicles, BC, running fiom A. The other lalf, G, represents 
more distinctly the two arteries vvhich run through the central pnip, E. 

Mg, V. displays the two arteries, OD, which rise from the centre of the 
stem, A, and ascend through the middle of the fruit, to the crown, B, ihim 
whence they fold back enif ramlty Into the beautiful network described In 
Fig. I. (Their course backward is marked C In the cul.l 
■ Fig. VI. represents the arteries and ceiiij separated from the pulp. 
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enoe of oxygen. It is in this central part, and in the 
organic structure of cells and vesicles, that the gluten 
resides, and it is this nitrogenized substance which ia 
moat susceptible of decay, and from the putrefaction of 
which the yeast ia formed ; hence, ao long as the pulp 
remains excluded from air, and the cells unbroken, it ia 
imposaible that the alcoholic fermentation can take place. 
This, however, ia done by the violent crushing or tread- 
ing of the fruit ; bat it is not done by riaiure. Indeed, 
nature adopts the moat wonderful precautions to prevent 
the alcoholic fermentation, and to preserve the " fruit of 
the vine " unchanged, aa wholesome and nouriahing food 
for that being who exerts his utmost ingenuity to con- 
vert it into a poisonous drink! 

Thus beautifully do the designs of Nature and the 
discoveries of Science, harmonize with the decUrations 
of God'a most Holy Word, — 

" Thus saith the Lord, As the Geapb is found in 
THE Cldstek. and one saith, Destroy it not,* fok a 
Blessing is in it : SO will I do fob siy Servants' 

SAKE, THAT I MAT NOT DESTBOT THEM ALL." (Isaiah 

Ixv. 8, " Septuagint" Translation.) 
•The word translated " rfMfroj" signifies " corruirt " <aa In Mai. I. M). 
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51. The important, practical question concerning Al- 
cohol, is not, How is it generated, but what does it do in 
the healthy human body when introduced there? No 
one holds tliat it is indifferent or neutral, — mere "chip 
in pottage," — for in that case, as no one would like it, 
so no one would take it, much less buy it. Does it then 
act as diet, or as drug? as food, or as poison? In other 
words, will it help to sustain health and strength, which 
are the ends of food? — or will it, on the contrary, im- 
pair health and lessen strength? If it really has any 
" adaptation to the organism," then its timely use is 
no violation of Temperance ; but if it is, in its proper- 
ties and operation, unsuitable to the normal wants of 
man, Temperance imperiously dictates that we should 
totally abstain from it. These questions can now be 
answered satisfactorily. The researches and discussions 
of the last thirty years, forced upon the world of so- 
called " Science " by the Temperance reformers, have, 
amidst many changing hypotheses and conflicting theo- 
ries, left amongst the settled truths of the question, a 
large number of clear principles and demonstrated facts 
and laws. To these we will now call attention. 



b1 question of Import&oco couceruing Alcoholt How is 
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52, The Experience of many hundreds of thousands 
of abstaiDers, often under the most crucial conditions, — 
an experience embracing all regions, and the most varied 
circumstances of life, — has shown that people are not 
only as well able to perform the duties and enjoy the 
natural pleasures of existence, without strong drink as 
with it, but that their strength is increased, their health 
improved, and their enjoyments augmented. In England, 
where Government and Life Assurance statistics are ac- 
cessible, it Las been established, that the health of tee- 
totalers is, on the average, one-half better than that of 
moderate and free drinkers t<^ether ; and that the value of 
life amongst abstainers ia incre^ed by one-tkird as com- 
pared with the moderate drinkers.* And this fact holds 
true, equally of abstaining soldiers, — in India, China, 
Afghanistan, the Crimea, — of peasants in agricultural 
counties, and of artisans in large, manufacturing cities. 
In India, the percentage mortality amongst the British 
troops, in one presidency, after an experiment extending 
over several years, stood thus : — Abstainers,!; Mod- 
erate di'inkers, 2 ; Free-drinkers, 4. ■\ In the Crimeau 



•mere drunkards. 
tThB"SOHth India Temperance Journal" for IBH reoorda the following 

241 Teololalers, in a year sent tu the Hospital 193 = 80 per cent. 
767 Non-teetotalors sent SJiD2 = 286 " 



63. Wliat [133 Experieace Bhown in regard to abetainers) What is the 
verdlot of Life Aaaurance Societies * What was the result of the trial of 
abstinence by Uie English soldiers in India? In the Crimea) What doed 
Dr. Lfons report ) What Is the meanlog of Uie Indian statistics ! 
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war, the Turkish troops, though badly camped and fed, 
never had a death-rate higher than 5 per cent., even whea 
scurvy prevailed, and the British troops never sank 
lower than 10. Dr. Lyons' Report on the Army of the 
Crimea admits that the porter rations were injurious ; 
while the rum rations were simply deadly. The army 
returns from India illustrate the same truth. In the Eenr 
gal presidency, where mm rations were given (of course 
in "moderation"), the army had 73 deaths per 1000 
over an average of 20 years. In the Bombay presi- 
dency ,when porter was tried, after a short trial, the deaths 
were reduced to 1 in 50. In the Madras presidency, 
after a Jong trial the deaths diminished to 38 per 1000. 
But amongst the Temperance soldiers, the death-rat* 
sank to the normal rate of 11 per 1000. The plain teach- 
ing of this is, that spirits kiUeA 62 soldiers per 1000 ; 
porter only 27 per 1000 ; pale-ale, owing to its greater 
approximation to water, will simply kill about 12 per 
1000 ; or, in other words, double the natural mortality. 
53. It is a remarkable fact, which may be stated in 
this connection, that Sales' Brigade, when exposed to 
great hardship and privation in Afghanistan, but hap- 
pily beyond the reach of " drinks," enjoyed an unexam- 
pled exemption from sickness, crime, and death.* Gen- 
erals Napier and Havelock f bore the same testimony t» 

•The worrls of Gleig, ihe historian, are, " !fo sickness, no crime." 
1 " Having been attacked wilh feTer. Havelock says, 'There waa nothing 
In aurruunding localities lo cauee euch an affliction, and therefore I attributed 



53. What waa the experience of Sales' Brigade in Afehanistodt What 
fbmons Indian Generals ascrihed their healtli to the practice of abstinence! 
What was Havelocfc's experience ) What was the testimony of Sir E. Sla- 
den, physician general ! 
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the advantages of abstinence in Inttia, and Sir Eama- 
■ den Sladen,' Physician General of Madras, states tlie 
result of his tropical experience as follows : " 1 have 
enjoyed an uncommon shpe of health ; but I find I can 
go through bodily and mental exercise much better when 
1 abstain altogether from alcoholic or fermented liquors." 
The celebrated Cavalry Generals, Stcakt and Stone- 
wall Jackson, who fought so well in a bad cause, were 
both abstainers, and ascribed their power of endurance 
to their abstinence, and no system could b6 more severely 
tested than was abstinence from strong drink during the 
burning heat and the freezing cold of their summer and 
winter campaigns. 

54. Extreme exertion under high artificial tempera- 
it partly to a rather prolonged esposnre on one occasion to the rays of the 
ann, andpartJy tohaviog, at (he Buggeellone of friendB, modified thehabiu 
which fhey deemca too ansltre for t&e ftiflgneB of actlTfi service, and con- 
teiiied to drink ajet» glatsei of vrine daily, ineteod of restricting myself, aa I 
had done tor many months, to pure water. The fever waa apeedllj cheeked; 
and on the disappearance of its sjmptomBnnder skilful treatment, I resolved 
henceforth lo legislate for myself in dietetlca ; and, reanming mj former 
ayslem, atdured entirely Ihe use of wine. A alngle example does not prove 
a rale; hut my own expertence, as well as that of a few othera in the Bon- 
gal Contingent, certainly goea to estabUsh the &ct. that water-driaking la 
the best regimen for a soldier.' 

" Although after this he waa eiposed to rain and ann, and made long and 
painflil marches in a heated almoaphere, and endured cold and fiitigue, hta 
health remained firm and nnahalteii. He was wnilng to drink wine aa well 
as water if it could ho proved beneficial. A man of fact in thla, as well as in 
everything else, ho abjured the use of all atlmulants becauae they were io- 
Jurtous to his health, and strove lo drive them from the army because he 
knew they made soldiers worse in every reapect, Instead of better."— ^eoif- 
fcj'i lAfe of Bavelock. 



St. What was the reault of two remarkable IriaiS of aba 
Government Yarda at Porfsmouth and Woolwich t What is 
Of the Sheffield Aimor-Plate-i'oileit 1 , 
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tnre is also borne far better by abstainers than by- 
drinkers. Above seventy years ago, the celebrated Dr. 
Beddoea, of Bristol, tried the experiment amongst the 
Ancborsmiths of Portsmouth, and, in his " Hygeia," re- 
cords that the abstainers worked far better and with less 
subsequent fatigue. In the attempt to make the " Lan- 
caster shells," at "Woolwich, three sets of men broke 
down in the process, so excessive were the labor and 
heat ; and only when a band of abstainers undertook the 
work was this "monster shell" actually made. The 
London " Times " of Sept. 11, 1867, in describing the 
rolling of the 15-inch armor-plate at the Atlas works, 
Sheffield, gives the following splendid testimony to the 
physical excellence of abstinence. The slab of iron to 
be rolled weighed 21 tons. " Sometimes one came on 
groups of men who were saturating in water the rough 
bands of sacking in which they were enveloped before 
going to wrestle with some white-heat forging ; some- 
times on men nearly naked, with the perspiration pour- 
ing from them, who had come to rest for a moment from 
the puddling furnaces, and to take a long drink of the 
thick oatmeal and wafer, which is all that they venture 
on drinking during their labor, and which long experi- 
ence has proved to be the most sustaining of all drinks 
nnder the tremendous heats to which they are subjected." 
55. A difference of climate, of heat or cold, does not 
appear to make any material difference in the result, as 
to tlie advant^es of abstinence. In the Army of the 



55. Doea clfmate make any mi 

federatjont What Is the verdtct of British 1 
Alcohol) What of the Preston Sick aubsl 
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German Confederation, when the experiment waa made 
above twenty years ago, amongst 27,000 troops, it was 
found that the strong country levies from Holstein, 
Mecklenhurgh, and Hanover, chiefly laborers and wood- , 
cutters, to whom the usual grog rations were given, had 
90 cases of sickness per 1000 ; while the city-bred 
troops, less inured to toil, from the Hanse-towns and 
Brunswick, from whom they were witliheld, had only 42 
cases. So, in the British Temperance Provident Life 
Assurance Society, taking the most favorable adult pe- 
riod, it is found that the rate of mortality is 11 per lOOO, 
while in other offices, very careful in the selection of their 
lives, it ranges from 16 to 23 at the same age. In the 
Provident, during the last twelve years, separate books 
have been opened for the insurance of good lives of non- 
abstainers ; but when the quinquennial profits were di- 
vided, it was discovered that one-third more profit ac- 
crued to the teetotaler than to the respectable, limited 
drinker. The first report of the Health of Towns Com- 
mission, in England, shows another striking fact, arising 
from a comparison of the statistics of the Temperance 
Sick Ciub with that of a large number of others, includ- 
ing a Manager's Sick Club, composed of members living 
under sanitary conditions superior to those which the 
majority of working-men can now enjoy. 1000 drinkers 
had 23 sick per year, for an average of 7 weeks and 4 
days, at a cost per head of 668. ; while 1000 abstainers 
had only 13 sick, for a period of S weeks and 2 days, at 
a cost of 29s, per head ; so that the teetotalers extend 
to each other more pecuniary help, and save themselves 
much protracted pain. Compared with them, there is, 
in the average community of " moderate drinkers," twice 
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as many persons sick, for twice as long a time, and at 
twice as mucli expense. This, again, amounts to the sig- 
nificant fact, that abstainers save tliemselves from three- 
fourths of the common miseries of mankind. The pains 
and depressions of the sick-bed are diminished, the cost 
of siclmess abridged, the prolonged and painful nursing 
of wife and daughter rendered needless, and a vast train 
of inconveniences that attend disease, especially amongst 
the poor, are saved to the sufferer and his friends. Over 
the household of the truly temperate, the cloud of afBio- 
tion rests neither so densely nor so frequently, and while 
it easts a shadow less sombre, passes quickly away, dis- 
pelled by the tiursting sunlight of health and hope. 

56. The great navigators to the polar regions, both 
English and American, — Ross, Parry, Franklin, Kich- 
ardson, Kennedy, and Kane, — have demonstrated the 
actual perniciousness of alcoholics in high latitudes, where 
all the powers of life are needed to resist the destructive 
energies of physical nature. Whatever tends to lower 
the vital activity, or to depress the heat-generating pow- 
ers of the living frame, must be specially avoided under 
the rigorous climate which prevails within the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles. Hence the rule of abstinence was en- 
forced by authority, but with undoubted benefit to the 
health and strength of tJie men.* If alcoholics cannot 

» To the namerous teaUmonleB of i 
Sir Joiin KicliardeoD, M. D., one of tli 
Arctic Expeditions : 

"lamqiiil^ satisfied fhat Epiiilona Ui^iifiTa.diminisIb the power of reeisting 

m. UoiT did tbc Arctic Navigators deal with Alcoholics 1 Wliat la tbe in- 
ference from their experience ! What is the tesHinony of Sir John Eicb- 
srdsoQ and Dr. MoRae t What is the verdict of experience, as Mated bj 
BriDton, Smith, Lallemsnd, etc. t 
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give power in circumstances of sucb extremity and need, 
it is simple folly to use them with such a view, in the 
ordinary circumstances of daily life. The late Dr. W. 
Brinton, of London, a man of lai^e experience, thus ad- 
mits this truth in his great work on " Dietetics," — 

" Careful observation leaves little doubt that a moder- 
ate dose of beer or wine would in most cases at once 
diminish the maximum, weight which a healthy person 
could lift. Menttd aculeneaa, accuraci/ of perception, and 
delica/iy of the senses, are all so far opposed by alcohol, as 
that the maximum efforts of each ai'e incompatible with 
the ingestion of any moderate quantity of fermented 
liquid. A single glass will often suffice to take the edge 
off both mind and body, and to reduce their capacity to 
something below their perfection, of work." (p. 389, 
1861.) 

Dr. E. SuiTH, in his experiments recorded in the "Phi- 
losophical Transactions" for 1859, had proved the 
same thing of alcohol, — 



created, Llebig, I believs. considers (bat spirits are neceecai? to nortbem 
nutions, to diminisb tbe waste of the aollda of the hoiy, baS my expfritnse 
leads me to a contrarji condusion. The Hudson's Bay Company have for 
many years entirely esduded spirits fVoni the fUr-ooantries In the north, 
over whieh they have exclusive control, to tlic great improvement of tbn 
health and morals of their Canadian servants, and of the Indian tribes." 

the Advancement DfSuIenee, at Montreal, in IS5e, was aa decisive, and is aa 
reliable, as either of the others. " The moment that a man had swallowed a 
drink of epirils, it was certoin that bis day's work was nearly nt an end. It 
was absolutely necessary that the role of total absUnenee be rigidly en- 
forced. If we would accomplish our day's task. Whateier it could do for n 
sick man, Its use as a beverage when wo had work on hand, In that leniflo 
cold, was out of the question." I. F. n.] 
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" It greatly lessens muscular tone and power. There 
IS mo evidence that it incre^es nervous influence, whilst 
there is much evidence that it lessens nervous power." 

Professors Lallemakd and Perrin, of Paris, a year 
later, state the same truth amongst their experimental 
conclusions, — 

" Muscular power is weakened, and (in extreme cases) 
extinguished." 

Volumes of concrete experiences might be given, 
hringing us to the conclusion that alcohol depresses 
power rather than increases it; and science will ex- 
plain the reason. 

57. If experience has settled the fact, as a fact, that 
men are really more healthy and more vigorous, in body 
and mind, by abstaining than by using intoxicants, 
science, by technical and special experiments, has no 
less certainly determined several elements of the theory, 
which account for the fact. It is now universally ad- 
mitted that alcohol is not an element that makes blood, 
out of which is restored or built up the various parts 
and tissues of the living framework. It has not the 
proximate elements of nutrition, for ceil or membrane, 
for bone, muscle, nerve, or brain. It cannot, therefore, 
nourish. 

Baron Liebig says : " Beer, wine, spirits, etc., fur- 
nish no element capable of entering into the composition 
of blood, muscular fibre, or any part which is the seat 
of the vital principle," 

Prof. MoLEscHOTT, in his work on the " Chemistry of 
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Diet," saya : " Alcohol does not deserve the name of an 
alimentary principle," (" Erlangen," 1853.) 

Dr. W. B. Caepentek, in the fourth edition of his 
"Manual of Physiology" (1865), says; "Alcohol 
cannot supply anything which is essential to the due nu- 
trition of the tissnes." (p. 827.) 

In short, it has no lime and phosphorus for the bones ; 
no iron or salts for the blood ; no nitrogen, in any form, 
for vital tissue of any kind ; and it is not even a solid, 
as all real food is and must be. 

68. But a hypothesis was broached by Liebig, in 1843, 
that since alcohol is not found in the secretions and ex- 
cretions, wben taken in limited quantities (which, how- 
ever, it is), it must be decomposed (i, e., combusted or 
barnt) in the blood, thi-ough the action of oxygen, and 
by this oxidation supply ke(U to the body, and therefore 
energy or force. To this the author of this volume re- 
plied, at the time: (1) that several experimenters have 
detected alcohol in the renal secretion, and that it is pat- 
ent to all, by mere smell, that some of the associated 
alcohols (and therefore alcohol itself) with the character- 
istic odors of whisliey, wine, rum, beer, etc., rapidly es- 
cape from the breatii of the drinker ; (2) that if, possibly, 
some of the alcohol is burnt up, it must necessarily be 
by robbing the blood of oxygen (a fixed quantity) intended, 
first, to burn up the eftete tissues of the frame, and, sec- 
ond, to oxidize the innocent and normal oils and fatty 
matters in the blood ; (3) that if it does that, then it 



S8. What WBS thfl hypothesis of Liebig, i 
of respliathiH I What were Dr. LeeB'iver 
<b, aud iguoring the lumduaioii } 
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leaves a more valuable fuel than itsaU undecomposed, and 
consequently the bc^Jy becomes cooler ; while (4) at the 
same time, waste matter being unduly kept in the sys- 
tem, the vital tone is lowered, and diseases of congestion 
are set up ; and (5) that the experiments of Fyfe and 
Prout, published in the "Annals of Philosophy," in 1813, 
clearly show that less carbonic acid is eliminated in the 
breath after the use of wine, and therefore less heat is 
produced, — which result corresponds to actual esperi- 

59. Two years later this fact became admitted by con- 
tinental experimenters, including Liebig himself, who 
confessed that alcohol, ifoxidixed, would yield less heat, 
at greater cost, than the normal fuel of the body. He 
says, — 

" If 1 part by weight of Sugar of Milk can keep up 
the temperature of the body at the normal height for 
33 hours, then an equal weight of Alcohol will keep it 
up for 65 hours, and an equal weight of Fat for 87 
hours." (" Animal Chemistry," 3d ed., p. 117. Lood. 
I84C.) 

Thus he admits that, taking both cost and conse- 
quence into aecount, the poison, Alcohol, is four times 
dearer than the natural fuel, Oil. Moreover, whatever 
amount of alcohol is oxidized, leaves a proportionate 
ftmount of carbonaceous food unconsumed ; and, in 
Bome cases, compels nature to protest, by setting np a. 
disinclination for fermented liquors, — 



hoi hinder the elimination of Carbonic Acid from th 
Qoritlea admit tliefact) What is the ecidence wbi 
prove that Alcohol ie oxidiied, or burnt up within tb 
uasloQ of Dr. Austis t 
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"When Cod-liver oil is administered to persons ac- 
customed to drinir daily a certain quantity of wine," 
eays Liebig, " it often happens that the indination for 
wine is diminished, so that at last they can take no wine 
at all ; obvionsly because alco/wl and fat-oU in this case 
mutiuilly impede the excretion of eacli other through the 
skin and lungs." (Ibid., p. 97.) 

Dr. ViEBORDT, of Carlsruhe, says, as the result of ex- 
periment : " The mean number of expirations in a min- 
ute is fourteen ; that number increases after meals. 
The amount of carbonic add expired diminishes consid- 
erably after the ingestion of fermented liquors, and does 
not return to its natural quantity for the space of two 
hours. During moderate exercise at least one third 
more carbonic acid is exhaled with each expiration than 
during repose." ("Physiology of Respiration," 1845.) 

In other words, the benefits of Jresh air and eaerci^e 
are counteracted by the use of alcoholic fluids, and the 
body is not healthily ventilated. 

Professor Lebmann says : " We should forbid the 
use of spirituous drinks, and not prescribe tinctures, 
which might hinder the necessary excretion of carbonic 
acid." (" Physiological Chemistry.") 

No doubt, alcohol does hinder the excretion of foul air 
from the body, and retains effete, bad matter of various 
kinds — thus promoting, on the one hand, the production 
of diseases like rheumatism and gout, and, on the other, 
of bilious and typhoid fevers ; but there is no evidence 
yet furnished which proves that alcohol is decomposed in 
the blood. If it be, where are the oxides? When steel 
is oxidized, we can find the rust in evidence. So far as 
chemistry can tell us, by experiment and analogy, oxidiz- 
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ing alcohol would produce aldehyde, acetic (vyid, and finally 
carbonic acid and water. But while the latter two hava 
not been shown to be produced in greater quantities, the 
former have not been found at all after the use of pure alco- 
hol, though their presence is easily detected in the blood 
when directly introduced through the stomach. If the 
wood and coal have been here, we say, show us the 
ashes. If the eggs have been c&nsumed, produce the 
shells. So, if alcohol is decomposed in the body, pro- 
daee in evidence its derivatives. This is a fair chal- 
lenge ; yet one physician, who clings to his theory with 
sii^ular pertinacity, confesses that, after twelve year^ 
research and experiment, he has not been able^to produce 
this proof. Eutevenhe,— Dr. F. E. Anstie* the author 
of "Stimulants and Narcotics," — in a lecture to the 
Royal College of Physicians, in August, 1867, is com- 
pelled to abandon the notion that alcohol warms. He 
says: "Alcohol, as has been abundantly proved by 
the admirable researches of Dr. Sidney Ringer, does not 
elevate but reduces bodily temperature, when given in even 
the lai^est mon-intosicating doses, except in the case 
where the temperature is already below the normal stand- 
ard. There can be no doubt of the correctness of thiB 
observation, which I have repeatedly verified." General 
experience, special experiment, the quantitative measui-e- 
ment of the lessened oxidized products of combastion 
in the blood, and the test of the thermometer, all unite 
in a demonstration of the fallacy that alcohol is a warm- 
ing agent, or fuel to the body ; and whatever the science 
of the future may settle as to the destiny of alcohol, 
cannot disturb in the least the certamty of this fact. 
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60. Tlie end of food is the generation of force, wUh 
which man performs the work of life. But the possible 
methods by which food can generate power are only- 
three: (1) by the organization of tissue; (2) by the sup- 
ply of the chemical ingredients of the blood ; and (3) by 
furnishing fuel for oxidation and the consequent prodnc- 
tion of heat. It ia now seen that alcohol can do none 
of these tilings : it cannot make tissue, or supply salts, 
and phospliates, or feed the furnace. Prof. Leumann, in 
Ms "Physiological Chemistry," says: "We cannot 
believe that alcohol, theine, etc., belong to the class 
of substances capable of contributing towards the main- 
tenance of the vital functions." Dr. E. Smith, F.R.S., 
Bays : " Alcohol is not a true food. It interferes with 
alimentation." (1859.) 

If it be not food, however, is it not possibly drink? 

61, Dbink is needed as the vehicle of all vital move- 
ment. Adapted to this end. Providence haa given us, in 
wonderful abundance, 

" Boneat water, loo weak to be a Binner." 

As Dr. W. B. Caepenter, in his " Manual of Physiol- 
ogy," impressively observes, — 

" Water serves as the medium by which all alimentary 
material is introdhced into the system ; for until dis- 

60. Wtiftt IB the end of Food, and the tkreefnld means by which it can ao- 
complish that end ! What eminent Phyaloiogiats denj that Alcohol ia cana. 
We of being food? Give their words. 

fli. Can Alcohol be ilrin/! J WhataretheTariedu«s,andadap(ed proper. 
tIe8,of water! How doea Alcohol anlagonlze Ibe work of water! Why 
doea Alcohol precipitat* salts and organic compounds I How do Turner 
Llebig, and Hooper describe its relations to water r 
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solved in the juices of tlie stomach, food cannot be truly 
received into the economy. It is water which holds the 
organizable materials of the blood either in solution or 
suspension, and thus serves to convey them through 
the minutest capillary pores into the substance of the 
solid tissues. It is water which, mingled in various 
proportions with the solid components of the various 
textures, gives to them the consistence they require. 
And it is water which takes up the products of their 
decay and conveys them, by a most complicated sys- 
tem of sewage, altogether out of the system, . . . 
No other liquid can supply ita place; and the deprivation 
of water is felt even more severely than the deprivation 
of food. . . , Alcohol cannot answer any one of 
those important purposes for which the use of water 
is required in the system ; whilst, on the other hand, 
it tends to antagonize w.any of those purposes by its power 
of precipitating most of the organic compounds whose 
solution in water is essential to their appropriation by 
the living body." (1865.) 

Alcohol is thus described in the sixth edition of Dr. 
Turner's " Elements of Chemistry," edited by Professor 
Liebig : " Pure alcohol is a clear, colorless, mobile liquid ; 
specific gravity 0.792 — 0.791 at 08°, or 0.7947 at 60". 
It boils at 172", and has not been frozen by any cold 
hitherto produced. Is a non-conductor of electricity. 
The odor of alcohol is ^reeable and penetrating, and 
intoxicates powerfully. It is highly inflammable, and its 
combustion, with a sufficient supply of oxygen, yields 
only carbonic acid and water. Alcohol greedily absorbs 
water from the atmosphere; and derives animal sub- 
stances of the water they amtain, cawmng them to shrimd 
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up. Hence Us use in preserving anatomical prepara- 
tions." 

"Alcohol," says Dr. Hooper, in his "Lexicon Medi- 
cum," " has a very strong affinity for water, combining 
with it in every proportion ; it even s^arates the water 
from several salts when they are dissolved in it, and 
precipitates the solid mdtter." 

This, as we shall afterwards see, renders alcohol an 
agent hostile to digestion. Two agents more utterly an- 
tagonistic in their function than alcohol and water can- 
not be found, for what the one does, the other directly 
undoes. 

These facts, if not self-evident, are undeniable. Ev- 
erywhere " water" is hailed as a friend by the voices of 
vital Nature, — at least in all ordinary measures. The 
flower in the garden, the grain in the field, the tree in the 
forest, unite with " the cattle npon a thousand hills," in 
illustrating the necessity and the benefaction of thia sim- 
ple and beautiful liquid, — the blood of Nature, the 
" Water of Life." How marvellous and manifold are ita 
properties ! It cleanses, but never pollutes ; it aids to 
nourish, but never starves ; it excites to normal action, 
but never irritates to fever and inttammation. Beyond 
all other agents, it absorbs heat and circulates it equably 
throughout the frame, and, in adapted quantity, is al- 
ways retained until the function which needs it is ful- 
filled. Hence it wastes no force ; makes no deduction 
from the sum total of organic power ; but, on the con- 
trary, aids the performance of every natural function. 

Alcohol, then, contrasted in all its physiological prop- 
erties with water, cannot rationally be regarded as drink, 
any more than food, since the one purpose of drink — 
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that of acting as a vehicle or menstnmm of digestion and 
circulation — is counteracted exactly to the extent to 
which it is introduced into the system of any living 
thing, whether vegetal or auimal. 

62. When it is asserted that strong drinks are nourish- 
ing, the abstainer is strictly logical in replying, that anch 
an opinion is fallacious, because, in the first place, it does 
not contain the elements of the living tissue ; and in the 
second, it is speedily cast out of the body, in greater or 
lesser quantities, — in fact, is treated as an intruder. To 
this Dr. Lankester has unwisely objected: "Both water 
and alcohol are equally eliminated from the system, un- 
changed " ! Very well, we reply, the objection would be 
a sufficient refutation of anybody who asserted that 
"water nourished the body in the sense of food." Bat 
nobody does say that of water, though many assert it of 
alcohol, which is lighter and more volatile ! But even 
from the bare objection two clear inferences arise : (1) 
that it is absurd to call either alcohol or water food; 
(2) that to destroy genuine food wholesale, in order to 
generate an article not only worthless but pernicious, is 
at least as gratuitously wicked as for an invading gen- 
eral to bum down the growing corn, or tear up the ripen- 
ing vines. But after this evasion, the differences between 
the natural element of Water, and the artificial Alcohol, 
still remain. Water fulfils useful, necessary, and blessed 
purposes in the vital economy, and goes out of the body 
in the actual discharge of a beneficent sanitary mission ; 
while Alcohol really creates an internal commotion, de- 
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files the vital stream, lowers the temperature of the 
blood, wastes the neryoua enei^, impairs the nutrition 
of the structures, and is finally expelled by the " Po- 
lice Force " of the Sanitary System. 

63, Still another plea is put forth in jastiflcation of 
the use of strong drink hy those who love it. " Spirits," 
they say, " may not be either nourishing or warmipg, 
but we do not drink pure alcohol ; we drink wine and 
beer, and these contain other elements, which are food." 
This delusion, no doubt, is bolstered up by the venal 
testimoniea so readily obtained, and so widely adver- 
tised, by pale ale and porter brewers, who live in riches 
upon the ignorance and demoralization of mankind. 
They audaciously advertise, for example^ that their beer 
and porter is "highly nourishing," How Dr. Ltos 
Platfaik, C. B., Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, has analyzed a specimen of this 
drink, and reports that of blood-forming matter it con- 
tains exactly one part in 1666 parts ! Baron Liebig, in 
his " Chemical Letters," states that the whole purpose 
of brewing is to get rid of the nitrogenous, blood- 
forming elements of the grain, and to transmute the use- 
ful sugar into alcohol. " We can prove," says he, " with 
mathematical certainty, that as much fiour as can lie on 
the point of a table-knife is more nutritioua than eight 
quarts of the best Bavarian beer; that a person who 
is able daily to consume that amount of beer, obtains 
from it, in a whole year, in the most favorable case, ex- 
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actly the amount of nutritive constituents which ia con- 
tained in a 5-lb. loaf, or in 3 lbs. of flesh ! " 

64. Dr. Hassal'a analysis of "Old Pale Ale," from 
EurtoQ, published by AUsop & Co. themselves, will en- 
able a child to see through the impudent delusion. A 
gallon of it, containing 70,000 grains, and costing 2s., 
was foand to consist of Water, 65,320 ; Sugar, 100 ; 
Vinegar, 200 ; Hop extract, 710 ; Malt gum, 3,510 ; Al- 
cohol, 1,160 grains. Now, as we have seen, only that 
seventieth of a pound of sugar is food of any kind ; not 
the alcohol ; not the hop (which is a vegetable nar- 
cotic) ; not the vinegax ; and not even the gnm, since 
that substance passes undigested through the body. 

65. As to Wines, the case is no better. The albu- 
men of the grape is valuable nourishment, but in fer- 
mentation it becomes yeast, which is corrupting matter ; 
while the sugar becomes spirit. Now even Dr. E, DRmrr 
the great eulogizer of the Light Wines, is compelled to 
confess that "Jlcohol is a mere drug; and although a 
constituent, is not the valuable one, in Wine." 

The salts of wine are also the salts of grapes,-and in 
the latter exist in a more assimilable form, and in greater 
abundance. 

66. On looking at our bodies, we are struck with two 
kinds of work that are being done, both inextricably 
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associated with our life. (1.) The blood and juices with- 
in, the solid limbs and tissues we feel, the breath we ex- 
hale, the water we expel, and the perspiration which 
transudes from the skin, are all ■marm. Heat is got up 
in the system, and the thermometer t«lls us that, in the 
natural state, our external parts are at 98° F,, and our 
circulating stream at 100", (2.) This warm-blood is 
being continually sent from the heart, the beating life- 
pump whose strokes we can feel and count, through all 
the arteries of the system, to every cell and tissue of 
the living-house. With these two sorts of work, or 
power-in-action, we perform (3,) exterwai work, with feet 
and hands, under the direction of the Will ; and, there- 
fore, (4,) Mental work, of sensation, feeling, thought, 
and volition. How these forces pass from one form to 
another, — become translated, as it were, — or how they 
are correlated, is only partly known, but of the fact it- 
self there can be no doubt whatever. For example, a 
person whose heat has sunk several degrees, or whose 
body has not been nourished for days, or whose frame 
has been wasted by fever and inflammation, can neither 
work with his body, nor think or feel with his brain; 
and, on the other hand, a person who has been subjected 
to intense emotion of any kind, whether of pleasure or 
of pain, is incapable of much physical work. The great 
law holds good that all labor is exhausting; which 
simply means that all organic force is transitory, and is 
continually undergoing change or transformation ; and 
the conclusion is, that we must restore the old conditions 
in order to realize fresh force or power. 

67, The MATUKE of the machinery or organism con- 
cerned in this fourfold work is plain enough, though it 
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hasyet many secrets and processes hidden from the eye 
of hiimin science. (1.) The stomaeh, for cxcunple, is a 
1 narv grate where are prepared the fuel-food for 
1 gl t Dg and the nourishing-{ooA for building-up. The 
111 gs are at once the bellows which (by inspiration) 
take n the fresh air (or oxygen), for oxidizing the car- 
l on a 1 h\ Ivogen of the food and tissues, or burning it 
up , and niiicb (by ea^iration) send out tbe excess of 
carbonic-acid gas, or foul air, thus serving as a chimney 
for the perpetual ventilation of the house. The arterial 
system, where the oxygen meets with the transformed 
food and tissues, is the general/Mni«ce of the body ; and, 
associated with this system, are liver, intestine, kidneys, 
etc., which, in conjunction witii skin and lungs, are the 
drains and purifiers of the system for casting forth the 
waste, effete, or poisonous products of vital changes. 

The beat evolved in these changes daily, in the body 
of a healthy, well-fed adult, is probably equal to the 
raising of 5J gallons of water from the freezing condi- 
tion to the boiling-point. (2.) The great central pump 
of the Heart is a congeries of mwsdes, with adapted 
valves, for forcing the pabulum of the blood through the 
whole body, aided by other contrivances. At each 
stroke of this living-pump, from 5 to 6 ounces of blood 
are thrown with great power into the arterial tubes ; and 
in tbe 24 hours of tbe da3', it pumps out a quantity, 
ranging in different persons ftom 14 to 20 tons ! It 
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has been reckoned that this would be equal to carrying 
from 14 to 20 sacks of coal to the top of ihe London 
Monument! As the blood thus courses through the 
body, the various organs and tissues, by their special 
■aflinities, select the substances similar to themselves, 
and are thus renewed in their structure, — in other words, 
take up a new slock of force. (3.) With this renewed 
tissue, bone, muscle, and nerve, external work is accom- 
plished. The boues sustain weiglit and carry force as 
levers ; the lauseles contract under a stimulus ; the lifa- 
ments !io!d fast by tlie cohesive power of their structural 
affinity ; and so internal, mechanical work is done, and 
(4) the Nerves illustrate the higher forms of force, as- 
sociated with the soul. Like telegraphs, they receive 
messages and they transmit telegrams. They convey a 
etimnlus to the muscles, and other organs, partly con- 
trolling them and partlyenablingthem the better toper- 
form their function. The Brain is the great centre where 
the Sensory Nerves which receive messages, and the 
Motor Nerves that convey them, meet in a common 
sanotuary, where Emotion is engendered, and Thought 
emerges into consciousness. 

C8. Now it will be plain, on a little reflection, that as 
all work implies the expenditure of power, and as power 
is, like matter, always a fixed quantity, so the various 
kinds of power exhibited in the life of a human beino- 
must be mutaally measurable; that is, a certain quan- 
tity or degree of one power can be changed iuto a certain 
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qnantity or degree of another, and no more. Wood of 
a certain texture, for instance, or coal of a certain com- 
position, are known to give out a flxeti qnantity of heat, 
which again creates a fixed quantity of steam, or elastic 
vapor, which in turn does a certain amount of mechanic 
col work, and no more. Each condition or element meas- 
ures the other. So with the body. The food (if used) 
measures the heat and nutrition ; this the work done, or 
capable of being done, whether of heart or nerves, hand 
or brain. An important question now arises : Mow 
can the very varied kinds of work that man performs, be 
meamred by a eomtnon standard? — A man weighing 
150 !ba., for example, works for 3J hours on the revolv- 
ing tread-wheel of a Reformatory. Although, owing to 
the turning round of the wheel, he is always in the same 
spot of space, his ascending motion does the same sort 
and amount of work: that would have been had he taken 
so many steps up a steep mountain side. That work, if ■ 
taken to the foot of the Mont Blanc, would have car- 
ried him up to the height of 7,560 feet. Now this work 
can be referred to the standard of heat ; being, in fact, 
chiefly done by that force. It has been found that so 
much heat as will raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water 
1° F., if directed to the steam-work of an engine, will 
raise one pound weight of anything 772 feet ; or, to re- 
verse the illustration, will lift 772 lbs. weight one foot 
upwards. Hence the man who lifts his own body, weigh- 
ing 150 lbs., 7,560 feet, has really done work equal to 
raising 506 tons of 2,240 lbs., one foot; or, in the lan- 
guage of science, he has done 506 foot-tons of work. 

69. To take tip the old illustration of the monument. 
The heat which would raise one pound of iced water to 
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the boiling-point ia equal to 62 foot-tons, and that which 
would so raise 5J imperial gallons, would, as steam, lift 
3,412 "long" tons, one foot high; or hoist 170 saeka 
of coals of 200 pounds each to the top of the monument 
(202 feet).* So a man weighing 150 lbs., who ascends 
that Doric column, expends 13 J foot-tons of power ; 
which, since a perpendicular ascent is twenty times harder 
than motion on level ground, is equal to a walk of three- 
quarters of a mile. Patting, then, all sorts of work 
together, the force daily generated in the adult body is 
probably, at its smallest, 2,000 foot-tons ; in its medium, ■ 
4,000 ; at its greatest, 6,000, which is equal to lifting 
from 10 to 20 long tons of coal to the top of the mouu< 
ment! 

70. Of course, the whole and sole proximate source of 
this POWER is to be found in our pood ; into which this 
force was put by Divine Providence, that food which 
" cometh out of the earth," but which derives its energy 
from the sun's rays, interwoven with the cells and struc- 
ture of plants during the natural process of "growth." 
Thus as the solar heat which passes into wood ia given 
out as flame and caloric in the boiling of the kettle, and 
reappears as steam, or elastic vapor, which science now 
harnesses to her work-carriages, and compels to do the 

* The floor of the observatory \a Bunker Hill Moaumest la of almoat ex- 
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dru'lgeiy of muscle, so the solar forces fixed in the food, 
but liI>eriLteil in t!ie blood by the iietion of oxygen, rc- 
opiiear as the beat and energy of tiio human frame. A 
small iM-oportion, say one-tenth, of food is required to be 
nvtritive, containing some suitable combination of nitro- 
gen, essential to all living strnctiires ; but the bulk of it 
roust bo matters of an oily, sacuharinc nature, or of staroh 
convertible into sugar. The following tables, modified 
from those of Professor Frankland, will throw gi'eat 
light upon the actnal worth of various kinds of food, and 
ouglit ntterly and forever to dissipate tlie ignorant be- 
lief in the value of iutoxicatiug liquors ; — 
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It will be observed, from tlie last column, that many 
substances which are of special value as milrmeTtt are 
less so as fuel, or heat-generators, aud the reverse. The 
next table concerns the total force value measured by 
the power of generating heat, when digested, absorbed, 



and oxidized. 
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71. These calculations were based upon the experi- 
ment of burning these various substances in an artificial 
retort, and measuring the heat ; but in ale and beer many 
things exist which are not absorbed by the body, or 
burnt in the blood, — such as gum, hops, and alcohol. 
But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the alcohol, 
narcotic hop, and gummy residue of the beers, are really 
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consumed in the body, and not eliminated,* what, accord- 
ing to the tables of Prof. Frankeand, would be the 
value of such hypothetical food as compared with natural 
sources of power? 

Gninness' Stout, 64 bottles at lOd, each, would cost 5s. 2d. 
Bass' Ale 9 bottles at lOd. each, will cost Ts. ed. 

Aud give oiiC of heat 3.23 

So that, were the constituents of beers ever so digesti- 
ble, a pound of dripping at 9d. would exceed in value 9 
pints of Bass's best ale, costing 79. 6d, ; and 3d. worth of 
oatcakes or porridge would generate more power than 
7 pints of "Gninness' Stont" I Though eating beef, 
ham, and mutton, for the production of "force," is a 
very wasteful method of living, it is economy itself com- 
pared with the estravagant and (after all) utterly delu- 
sive plan of gaining power from pale ale, or brown 
stout. This, surely, is a demonstration that the drinker 
" pays too dear for his whistle," 

Sir Bekjamin Brodie, F.E.S., Surgeon to Queen Vic- 
toria, after a long life of experience, gives, in his " Psy- 
chological Inquiries," his final verdict thus ; — 



• The sutboritlet for tbe Btatement that gnmii not food are the fOlloirIng ;— 
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only temporary. Stimulants do not create nervous power; they 
merely enable you, as It were, to me up that wblcii is left, and 
then they leave you more in need of rest than before." (i., p. 143.) 

Baron Liebig says of the drinker: — 

" SPIRIT8, by their action on the nerves, enable him to make 
np deficient power at the es^enae of his body. He consumes bis 
capital instead of bis interest." 

Prof. Pekeika, in hia "Treatise on Food" (1843), 
says ! — 

" Ales are not fitted for ordinary nse, on account of their nr- 
TOxiCATiNG and stupiipving qaalities." 

Dr. Chas. Wilson, in his " Pathology of Drunken- 
ness" (Edinburgh, 1855), says: — 

" No circnni stances of ordinary life can render even the mod- 
erate nse of intosicating fluids either beneficial or necessary, 



Dr. E. Smith, in hia "Practical Dietary" (1865), 
says : — 

" The proper place for these compoiiuHs is as Medicines ; hut 
not as Eoods ; and they should not find any place in mere die- 
tetic arrangements." (p. 313.) 

Dr. H, E, Madden thus expreasea himaelf in an 
elaborate Esaay on " Stimulating Drinks " (London, 
1847) : — 

"Alcohol is not the natural stimuliis to any of onr organs, 
andhenee functions performed, in consequence of Its application, 
tend to debilitate the organ acted upon, 

" Alcohol is incapable of being assimilated, or converted, into 
any organic proslmate principle, and hence cannot be consid- 
ered nutritious. 

"The strength experienced after the use of alcohol is not 
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nevi strength oAdeii to the system, bat is manifested by calling 
into exercise tbe nervous cnei^y pre-existing. 

" Tlie uUSmace exhaugtliig cffeaa of alcohol, owing to its stim- 
ulant properties, produce an, uau,atural gwitfpiibilittj to morbid 
action in alltke organs, and this, with the plethora superinduced, 
becomes a fertile source of disease. 

" A pprson who liabltually exerts himself to saeh an extent 
as to require tht' daily use of stimulants to ward off exliuustinn, 
maybe compared to amackine working nnder kigk pressure. He 
will become much more obiuixions to the cavsfa of disease, and 
will certainly break down sooner than he would have done under 
more favorable circumstances. 

" The more frequently alcohol is had recourse to for the puiv 
pose of overcoming feelings of debility, tite more it tcilt be re- 
gulred, and, by constant repetition, a period is at length, reached 
tehen it cannot be foregone, unless reaction is simultaneously 
brought about by a temporary total change of the habits of 
lift. 

" Owing to the above fads, I conclude that the daily use or 

BTIMULASTS IS ISDBFESSIBLE UNDER ANY KNOWN CIKCUM- 

fiTANCES. " 

73. The aathor of " The Chemistry of Common Life," 
who was no physiologist, put forth. the notion, that if 
alfoliol was not direct food, it aided the digestion and 
absorption of foocl. But this is not the fact. As Pro- 
fessors Todd and Bowman justly state, iu their great 
work on Physiology, the essential action of alcohol on 
animal tissue is such, that if a glass of grog were taken 
after a mutton-chop, and were kept in tbe stomach, the 
meat would never he digested. Luckily for tbe drinker, 
tbe spirit, hy the law named in § 60, mixes with the 
water of the blood, and passes on with the current of 
the circulation, and thus, alter ddiiyhig digestion, allows 
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fresh supplies of gastric juice to perform that function. 
^Tlie reeoiit cxpcriraoiits of Dr. Henry Munroe, of Hull, 
piiblislied in t!io London "Meilieal Jonrniil," may bo 
here summarized, as sliowing that the s.ime essential 
tendency to retard digestion is common to all forms of 
alcoholics. 
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73. A poison may be defined to be, " A substance, 
which, brought into contact with the skin, mucous sur- 
faces, nerves, blood cells, or other organs of man, alters 
their normal state, by virtue of some special inherent 
quality." Such a disturbance means, first, some degree 
of altered structure, temporary or permanent; and, sec- 
ond, a conscqnciU altered /«nc(io ji, wliich.may be cither 

7S. Define a poison. Is It a notion of qunltty or quantity? Whatitrethe 
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an increased, or a lowered action. Hence, 'Poisons' 
are uanally classed under tbree general lieads : as (I.) 
Irritant, or acrid poisons, whioli inflame and tend to de- 
stroy the living tissue ; (II.) Narcotics or sedatives, 
which lessen the action of the nerves, and, if taken in 
sufficient quantity, destroy a<;tion and feeling ; (III.) 
2iarcotico-acrids, which possess the double action of both 
classes, according to. their dose or concentration. Ar- 
senic, Spanish-fly, jalap, and sulphuric acid are examples 
of the first class ; opium, prussic acid, and chloroform, of 
the second ; deadly night-shade, tobacco, strychnine, and 
alcohol, of the third. On this point, Orflla, Taylor, 
Christison, and all tosicologists are agreed. 

74. The slightest thought ^ill induce the belief, that 
the continued use of any one of these powerful agents, 
however disguised or diluted, so long as it produces a sen- 
sible effect at all (and who would take it if it did not?), 
must tend to alter the natural condition of the bodily 
organs, and to produce effects that, sooner or later ,will tell 
sensibly upon human life. In the preceding part of this 
Text-Book, it has been shown, by a series of facts, that 
health, strength, warmth, endurance, and vital power, are 
all best upheld by abstinence from alcoholics, and that 
the moderate use of such liquors actually and sensibly 
increases mortalitj'. This proves, by experience, that 
alcohol is not food, but is poison. 

75. Drs. Simon and Thudichum, of London, have re- 



74. Is It probable that an^ contiDucd use of poisons can be hi 
■What facta contradict tbe notion! 

75. State tbe fallacy of the definition that alcobol IsfOod. Wha 
aaauae, and what omit 1 Glie the oosfesslon of Dr. Thudlcbniu. 
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cently attempted, on theoretical grounds, to include al- 
cohol in a partial definition of food. They assume that 
alcohol is decomposed in the body to some extent, and 
gives out heat. This is to beg the definition as well as 
the fact. For even if alcohol were burnt in the body, 
and made the body warmer instead of colder, it would 
Still be true that, 6e/ore U was decomposed, it acted as a 
poison upon blood and tissues. Now, true food must 
not only warm and nourish, but must do so without 
burning and destroying. Food must answer the end of 
food innocentl]/, which alcohol does not, A true defini- 
tion of food will give, not only the chemical action, but 
the physiological relation. After ail his pleas and apol- 
ogies. Dr. Thudichnm is compelled to make the fatal 
concession concerning alcoholics: "Whether they ate 
beneficially consumed, or otherwise, must remain for fu- 
ture research to determine." Science has reached no 
conclusion adverse to experience. 

76. Some of the leading physiologists of the day — 
ench as Prof. Lallemand, Dr. King Chambers, and Dr. 
Edward Smith — incline to the view that the main action 
of alcohol is to depress vitality by its narcotic action 
upon the nerves and brain. This view, however, should 
be held in connection with the fact, that all vital organs 
resist the first blows of a narcotic as truly as of an acrid 
agent ; whence it follows that when a narcotic is given 
in small doses, the reaction will resemble the symptoms 
commonly ascribed to a " stimulant," or goad. It is of 



7fl. WTi»t views are held by some loading pliysiologisW ai 
•ctlon of Alcohol? Cnn a narcotic be also regarded &e i 
aUnmlants giva "torce," or " expend" it I 
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little moment what the agent is called, so long as the 
fact is perceive<l that it does not give, but calls out and 
wastes power. A stimulant is not the corn that strength 
eos the hoi-sejlint the whip or spur that induces the animal 
rapidly to expend its slrengtb. It is not the new cash 
which accraea to a man on the death of a rieli i-elative, 
but the money which the lawyer has borrowed for you 
by mortgaging your old farm. It will all have to lie 
paid back again, sometimes with interest and costs. It 
now remains to trace the chief pathological results of the 
use of alcohol. 

Two scries of experiments perfoi'med witli Eourlion 
wbisfeey and sherry wine in April, 18C7, and reported in 
the " Chicago Medical Journal," are iustrnctive. The 
whiskey was mixed with sugared water, which was an 
error, because sugar tends to raise the temperature, and 
thus to confuse the experiment. We record the results ; — ■ 

Temperatura Pulse per 

la moutb. min. 

OSi" 83 

971° 65 

' " " " 11.30, " Sri' 89 

" " " " 12.30, A.M,, 974' 85 

" The sphygraograph shows, that while the number of 
beats were increased from 83 to 89 per minute during 
tho first hour, the force of the heart and putaationa was 
weakened, whence a congestion of the venous radicles 
would ensue." 

77. This substance is so virulent a poison that it can 
be taken only in the diluted form of ardent spirits, a 

77. How doca Alcohol produce tuddea deatkl WbM relation doeB It bear 
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teaspoonful of which has often destroyed the life of a 
child, and from iialf a pint to a pint tliat of men unac- 
customed to ita use.* It produces death in such cases 
by nervous shock, not very dissimilar lo that of a blow 
on some susceptible centre, like the ganglionic nerves of 
the stomach. As consumed in wines, ci<ler, and beer, 
the violent aci-idity of the poison is sheathed in ten or 
' twelve times its bulk of water. The expeviinents of Dr. 
Ed. Smith, F.E.S., published in the " Piiilosophical 
Transactions" for 1859, prove that alcohol "interferes 
with alimentation" and " its power to lessen tiie sali- 
vary secretion impedes the due digestion of starch." 

"When spirituous liquors are introduced into the 
stomach," says Dr. Aitken, in his " Practice of Medicine" 
(5th Edit.) , " they tend to coagulate, in the first instance, 
all albuminous articles of food or fluid with which they 
come in contact ; as an irritant they stimulate the gland- 
ular secretions from the mucous membrane, and ulti- 
mately lead to pei-manent congestion of the vessels and to 
tJiicketiing of the gastric tissues. lu these effects it is 
impossible not to recognize the operation of an agent 
most pernicious in its nltimate results. The coagula- 
tion is very different from that effected by the gastric 
fluids, and tends to render the articles more difficult of 
solution by the gastric juice." " Even diluted, in the 

• Oesleriin Cflomffiucft der irellmitlellehre, 1S55) reeonSa tlie eaae of a child, 
IJ jeiirs old, who had two tatilP-spoonluls of branflj {whlch-ls half water) 
given to eoothe it. Bloody Huit, eonvali'ionB, locijaw, and deaH in nine 
l!Dars,l<)llOHed. Boescb(/fenie'i Zeitgdirifl,lSaO) gives a case ntipre two 
tal>leBpoonful9 of brandy, lakea at pipj, provedlatal toahealHiy gjrlof 1 
years of age. in t pile of medical aid. 
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form of beer or wine," says Dr. Lanltester,* F.R.S., 
" it is found to act injuriously on. the delicate membranes 
of the stomach and other digestive organs." f " When 
taken in large quantities in any of the above forms, it 
acta most injuriously on the stomach, liver, brain, heart, 
and other organs of the body. ... It is found to 
destroy the quality of the blood, to congest the mem- 
branes of the brain, to produce incurable affections of the 
liver and kidneys, and to effect changes in the muscular 
structure of the heart, the result of all of which are 
painfiil and lingering diseases, or sudden death," J 

Another result, even when positive disease itself is not 
generated, is to mask the symptoms of disease pro- 
duced by other causes, to frustrate the aims of proper 
treatment, and to set the physician's skill at defiance. 
" So destructive," adds Dr. Lankester, " is this agent, 
on the whole body, that large numbers of persons avoid 
its use altogether, and thus have successfully demon- 
strated that the use of this agent is not necessary to 
health," The consequence of this again is, that while 
the abstainer has not half the sickness of the moderate 
drinker, the diseases to which be is subject are much 
more amenable to treatment, and require less violent 
remedies. 

• Tbs Inflammalory sppearaoce of tho drinker's etomach bos been fre- 

' qaently exhibited In tbe plates published by Mr. E. C. Delavon, illustrstiDB 

cases supplied by the ]a.te Vr. SenaJi, Preaident of the American Medical 

Institnte. See Dr. Mott'a ■■Lectures," and Dr. Lees' '■lUustrattd History 

of Aleohol," 

t '■ School Manaai of Henltli." London, 18SS. t Ibid. 



upon the food and the stomach. What is the dictum of Dr. Lankester t 
Bow does Aleohol act In regard lo diseoae I 
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78. Alcohol, in even moderate doses, if continued, 
sensibly alters tjie character of tlie blood. This haa 
been shown by a scries of cxperimenta auO niicroscopio 
observations, instituted by Sclinlt^, Vircliow, Boecker, 
ami others. I'rof. Suhuitz (Berlin, 1842) says: — 
"Alcohol stimuJiites the vesicles to an increased sind 
unnatural contraction, which deprives them of coloring 
matter, and burrics tliem on 'to the last stage of develop- 
ment, 1. e., indiices tbeir premature death, — not sud- 
denly, but gradually, and more or less accoi'ding to the 
quantity of alcohol used. The pale vesicles lose all 
vital resistance, less oxygen being absorbed, ami less 
carbon being carried out, and the plasma itself becomes 
an irritant to the circulatory and secreting organs." 
This is the reason why alcoholized blood cannot suitably 
noui'isli tbc body, and how especially it is iiuflt to pro- 
mote the healing of wounds and inflamed parts. Vir- 
chow (1853) describes, as the result of his expeiimcnta 
in the use of beer, "A decrease of nater (the vehicle 
of vitality) ; an increase of libfin, and of colored clot, 
whicb reddened much less rapidly on exposure to the 
air than normal blood, and contained many more of the 
pale blood-discs than is usual in perfect health, which 
may bo regarded as defunct bodies, no longer capable 
of their original duty, that of absorbing oxygen." • 

Boeckcr (1854) argues that this is evidence of par- 
tially effete matter kept in the blood. I-Iis experiments 

• Dr. Molestboft (Huller'a 4rc1ii«.)lias ahown Omtwhen the liver is cut 



T8. liihoae espetlme ts clenrlyshow the Influence of Alooliol upon (he 
bloodf Slsle [he resulls arilvetl at by TrDf. SelluUz ; and ibo infrrcn™ aa 
retpects w.unds. Give tbe verdict of Frof. Vircbow, as 1o effbcts of beer; 
91 Dr. Boeoker, nod tbe iuftreuces. \Tbat modifies, or Umiti, the evils of 
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ivitli lihenisli wine had the effect of largely lessening the 
amount of carbonic acid bieatlieil out, and stopping the 
oxcrclion of eaitliy phospliates, thus retaining ashes in 
tbe living house and stopping ventilation. As Dr. King 
Chambers says, "There is a general resemblance be- 
tv.'eeu these experiments and those with pure spirit, 
modified apparently in close proportion to the smaller 
quantity of alcohol and to the amount of t!ie antagonis- 
tic agent, water, therein absorbed, " This is an im- 

ODt of frogs they lose their power of breathing ont carbonlc-add (foul air), 
and ftbforWng oxjgen (fl-esh air), in propurilunm iUcse eU/udy blood ditet 
Incrcaie. For pariiculars of cxpoi Imeuta, see " Works of l>r. Lees," Tola. 
I. nii;l ill. The lollonliig wood-cuts rudtly show the nlleralion produced ta 
bloodbythoactlonofalcohol.ao far aa /oralis concerned. 




alcoliollo nquors I What ii (he hutest alcoholie aiise, and what conatit«tM 
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portant truth. All alcoholic liquors are bad in tlie 
degree in whic/i they contain aholiol; the heavier or more 
CODcentrated, the worse they are. Wiues, beera, or 
ciders, are bat alcohol diluted and flavored diflerently. 
The last deadly agent of, intemperance, madness, and 
disease introduced into France, abaintke, owes ita 
worst effects simply to the strength of its alcohol. Ko 
possible drugs or adulteration can be so bad as this es- 
sential and characteristic element. 

79. " It is shown by abundant testimony," says Dr. 
Aitken, " that from excessive drmliing the blood be- 
comes surcharged with unchanged and unused material, 
and contains at \ea.=,X, thirty per cent, more of carbon than 
in the normal state. The order of events by which this 
comes about is somewhat as follows: Alcohol ia 
directly absorbed by the blood-vessels without under- 
going any change. Part of it is eliminated very slowly 
as alcohol by the lungs [and skin], by the liver, and by 
the kidneys, but appears to tarry in largest amount in 
the liver and the brain ; * another portion is [supposed to 
be] decomposed. [Ifso] itahydrogeu enters into combi- 
nation with oxygen, which, with acetic acid [not yet de- 
tected, however, if produced], carbonic acid, and water 
are formed. Oxygen ia thus diverted from its proper 
function, the exhalation of carbonic acid at the lungs is 

!h experlmentflra, made this assertion on very 
a has recently perforiued experiments, In wLLch 
lie seems to have proved that the blood of drinkers contained as large a per- 
cenloge of alcohol as any other part. 
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diminished both absolutely and relativelj', and leas urea 
is excreted by the kidneys. All the evidence, thereforo, 
points to alcohol as causing the retention of substances 
wliich ought to be eliininated [i. e., cast out] ; and [the 
effect of] this retention of effete [or waste] matter is 
still more intensified by the stimulant action of alcohol 
[in] increasing for a limited peiiod the frequency of func- 
tional acts, followed as it is by a corresponding depression 
of the nervous system. " • 

Professor Lallemand also observes, that " alcoholized 
blood contains, during life and after deatli, a great num- 
ber of free fatty globules, visible even by the naked eye. 
The pathological alterations are : very vivid inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the stomach ; accumu- 
lation of blood in the right chamber of the heart and 
the large veins ; congestion of the membranes {meninges) 
covering the brain ; and especially of the lungs." (" Con- 
clusions " J. K.) Lecanu found in a drunlsard's lilood 
as much as 117 parts of fat in 1,000 parts ; the highest 
healthy proportion being 8^ parts, and tlie usual 3 only I 
Hence, as Dr. King Chambers remarlis, "Alcohol is 
really the most ungenerous diet there is. It impoverishes 
the blood, and tliere is no surer road to that degeneration 
of ■muscular fibre so mudi to he feared. Three-quarters 
of the chronic ilbiesses which the medical man has to 
treat are occasioned by this disease ! In Hearlrdisease it 



ny. Explain its relation 
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19 especially hurtftil, by qmckeniiig the beat, canning 
capillary congestion, and iriegulai circul ition, and thus 
mechanically inducing dilatitioo ot the cavities " In 
fact, alcohol seems to produce the peculiar condition of 
the tissues called '* fatty degeneration," more than any 
other agent known. 

80. The influence of alcohol upon the blood is strik- 
ingly exhibited in its effect upon the milk of suckling 
mothers. " Alcohols," says Dr. Ed. Smith, " ai'c largely 
used by many persons in the belief that they support the 
system and maintain the supply of milk for the iufant ; 
but this is a serious eiTor, and is not an nnfi-equent cause 
of fits and emaeiatiou in the child." • 'Die " Newcastle 
Express" (England) some time ago reported the pro- 
ceedings at ail inquest at Moukwearmouth, where the 
Burgeon stated that the child "labored under chronic 
inflammation of the bowels, and the coroner said t:.ere 
was no doubt the chiLl had died from convulsions aris- 
ing from inflammation produced by taking the alcohol in 
the mother's milk." Sir A. Carlisle, the celebrated sur- 
geou, said in 181i, of farmented liqnors, " The next in 
order of mischief is their employment by nurses, a com- 
mon occasion of dropsy in the brain in infants. I donbt 
much whether the future moral habits, the temper and 
intellectual propensities, are not greatly influenced by 
the early efi'ects of fermented liquors upon the brain and 

• " Practical Dietary," London, 1865, p. 162. 

Ik of molhera ? , Wliat nre (lie coine- 
ii-o tliB leaiEmonj' of Drs, Smilb, Carl- 
is caostitueats of miUt? 
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sensorial organs," Dr. Inman, of Liverpool, in Ma 
" New TUeory of Disease "(1861), admits ttiat, " tlirough 
tbe influence of lactation, cliildren have suffered severely 
from diarflicea, vomiting, and convulaions. 1 have 
known a glass of whiskey toddy, taken by the motlier, 
produce sielmess and indigestion in the child 24 hours 
thereafter" (p. 44). On the analysis of tlie mi!k of 
the same woman, a few hoars before and after the use 
of a pint of beer, it has been found that the aleoliol 
increases tlie proportion of water, and diminishes that 
of the caseine or curd, which is the nourisiiing element ; 
and that tbe alcohol is very perceptible in tbe milk. 

81. Among tbe conclusions from the experiments of 
Lallemand, Perrin, and Dnroy i_R6le da Alcool, 1860), 
are some which show the results of the action of alco- 
hol both upon the btood and nervous system, and prove 
that moderate excitement is simply a lower degree of the 
same kind of abnormal stimulation which is known aa 
inebriation, and that alcohol never gives force,bat merely 
wastes it. 

"B, The ingestion of alcohol prodacea upon animals aa tn- 
tosicatlon that is marked by a progressive aeries of faactional 
dtaturbauces and alterations, the intensity of which corresponds 
with the gjiantitg of alcohol absorbed. 

"C. It manifests itselfat first by a general excitement; but, 
by and by, the respiration and circulation are relaxed, and the 
temperature lowered. 

"D. Muscular power U teiakened and extinguished ; beginning 
at the extremities. 



&sm tbii ItuCI What (him tti 
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"K, The pathological alteratioDs are : very vivid Inflainraa- 
tion of the raucous membrane of the stomach ( the accuinala- 
tlon of the blood in tlie right chamber of the heart and the 
lai^e veins ; congesliou of the meninges, and especially of the 

" R, We never found, in either the blood or tUauea, any of the 
ieriuatlbes nf alcohol. 

"T. Aicijhol ia rejected trora the vital economy by divers 
systems oC elimmallon: by the lungs, the stin, and the kid- 
neys. 

" U. These orgnns are found to eliminate alcohol (0er the itf 
gestlon of doses very small. 

"V, The elimination lasts many hours, ewn after an ingestion 
vej-y inoder<ap. Tlie kidneys continue the longest to reject. 

"X. ..^(fcAvde fa derivative ofaltohol],wAeB introduced into 
the stomach, is readily fbund in the blood. 

"These facts establish, from a physiological point of view, 
o Hue of demarcation between alcoftoi aud/oods. Foods restore 
the forces, without the organism betraying, by disturbed func- 
tions, or by outward agitation, the labor of reparation, wAicft ^ 
accomplished silentlij ia the woof of the tisswes. Alcohol, on the 
other hand, Immediately pi-onoAes, even in a moderate dosei an 
escitement whick extends through the entire economy," 

82. Dr. T. K. Chambers, Hon. Pbysician to the 
Prince of Wales, says : — 

" It Is clear that we must cease to regard alcohol as in any 
tense an aliment. Inasmuch as it goes out as It went in, and does 
not, so far as we know, leave any of its sabstance behind it- 
It remains for some hours In the body, and exerts In that time 
a powerfiil influence. What Is Ikat influence, and over what 
tissues is iteserted? ' A stimulant io the nervons si/stem.' On 

82. What U e. atimulant to the nervous ayBlem ? Give Uie view of Dr. 
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tlie iiervons system, tlonbtless and cspi'.r.iaR'j on the mfntnlfanc- 
tions of the iit-rvoti^ s'jslera, wfT'j fxpfrimeHti-r, from the first /Ml- 
tftiirck ilownieari's, \nouhl aijri-e thnt Vn prime action is evident. 
But what fsaBilimilanL? li is uauall.v IicM to be soinutlilns 
wLicli spurs on mi milmal operated upon to n vaore vlgonms 
pcrrovinance of Us dulles. It seems A*ery doubtful if, on the 
litalthy ueiTous system, tliis is ever tlie ffftct of nkoliol, even 
In the most moderate doses, mid fc)r the shortest periods of 
time.* There Is noticed, also, au lucreased rapidity of pu'se; 
but that cannot Ije regarded as an evidence even of locally aug- 
mented vital action, for, of all patients, those specially exhibit 
it tvbo have the weakest hearts, and are roost enfeebled by dls< 
ease. A dlminiaion of force is quite conaittent initU auymenled 
giiiei-nfss of motion. Physiologists have ahvnya tan^ht, as con- 
firmed by all usperiraents, that large doses of alculiot Immedi- 
ately, and small doses after a time, depress the nervous cen- 
tres; the primary action is ansestiietie, — a diminution qfvilat- 
ity in Vie nervous system." 

These facts enable us to realize the subtle and varied 
consequences of the use of alcohol, tlirougli the nervous 
system and brain, upon the mind and aetions of men. 
The forms of mental perversion to which the use of 
this poison gives rise, from irritable temper to outi'a^ 
geous crime, — darkening tlie perceptions, osuiting tlie 
passions, liardening the heart, blunting the conscience, 
and destroying tlie brain, — are infinitely various, and 
find their abundant illustration in the recoi-ds of our 
legal tribunals. It is not a test-book but a cyclopaedia 

• "Beneval of Uft," London, 1S59; and "Clinical Lectures," London, 



Increased pulse or mofion prove increase.l/oroc? What islhe pH- 
ction o( Alcohol called? wlintdoes anffisfA-sio mean? What men- 
labUovtlwai* ofAlcolial? Give ti 
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that can adeqnately exhibit them. The assassin Booth 
and the Emperor Theodore are two of the latest ex- 
amples on the tableaux of modem history, which can 
never be forgotten.* 

Dr. H. Munroe, of Hull, has published several cases 
where the maniacal tendency to set fire to houses and 
to steal {^pyromoMia and Mepioman,Mi)were entirely due 
to the use of intoxicants. Plato, twenty centuries ago, 
recognized a fact in physiology, when he forbade the use 
of wine to the newly married. It per\'erts the brain of 
the unborn child ; it strikes a blow at reason and virtue 
in the very womb. It is the real cause of so many ill- 
balanced minds, neither insane nor sensible ; and in its 
higher use it is the teeming fount of the sad idiotcy 
which disgraces and depresses our boasted civilization. 
In Dr. Howe's reports to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, he shows that nearly fme-half of the idiots had 
drunken parents (145 out of 300). It is an undoubted 
fact, exemplified in the history of thousands of families, 
that the children bom after their parents joined the 



♦ Wilkes Booth, tbe oowardij murderer of the late rresident of the ITiilteil 
States, wlien he sawhla helpless vlctiin in the boxatfhethefttre, hadnot 
tlieintieIl7tOBtrike theblow; his hnman feelings overcame him, and trem- 
bling nith suppressed s^ny at tlie thought of becoming an aasasein, he 

dyl" Then, gulping down the hellish draught, it instantly poisoned his 
blood, fired up hia brain, transformed his whole nature Into that of a raging 
(lend; and, in this remorseless condlllon.he shot down that noble-hearted 
Fresident,— the nation's great hope,1he people's best IMend. 
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Temperance Society, are not only physically healfbiA ' 
but mentally brighter and better tban those born before. 

83. Dr. Ed. Smith, "London Phil. Trans. " 1853, hw 
published the results of experiments made upon himseif ■ 
and friends. After sipping a few spoonfuls of wine,tne 
first thing in the morning, they noted down the foUow- 
ing symptoms and sequences : — 

"In fVom three to seven minutes, tliemind teas disturbed. 
Consciousness, the power of fixing the attention, tlie percep- 
tion of light, and we believe of sound also, and the power of 
directing and co-ordinating the muscles, were lessened; whilst 
there was a very marked, peculiar, continuous, thrilling, not 
unpleasant sensation, passing down through the whole system, 
during thirty minntea. After this period the effect diminished, 
as shown by increased consciousness and the perception of 
i'lgbt, as if a veU had fallen from the eyes ; nevertheless, the last 
power to be completely regained was coiiscwasness. 

" Spirits made us very hilarious and talkative in ten minutes, 
and during twenty to twenty-flve—so much so, that my friend 
was altogether ft king. But as minutes flew away, so did our 
joyousness ; and, little by little, we lessened our garrnlity, and 
felt less happy, until at length, havirrg gone down by degreeSj.wa 
remained silent, almost morose, and extremely miserable. 
Then, indeed, we felt the horrors and the sorrows of the 
drunkard's lot, and saw, wUh a clearness whi>;h cara only be per- 
cHeei by such esperienee, how certain it Is that he must again 
drain the Intoxicating cup. 

'• In addition, every mental perception teas darkened; and the 
dreaminess, which is not an unpleasant feature of it, Is a con- 
dition in which neither thought nor Imagination acquires 
power. " 



Si. Wliat were Dr. E. Smith's experlmeDts ? In what order w 
elTects produced on eeuaes and mind? Wbnt woe tiie sentient te> 
explaliu the idavtrji at the dtinker ? 
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An ^ent with auch tendencies aa these can hardly be 
regarded aa a friend of man or God. By necessary law- 
it is thii3 aeen to be the seed of inordinate appetite, cre- 
ating and fostering a paasion for itself, which growa with 
what it feeda on. The sole iaaiie of ita use is senauality 
and sin, ending in that ffightful condition of moral sla- 
verj', confirmed drunkennesa, when the rational Will is 
abolished, — a condition which forever debara its victim 
from reaching 

" That tranquil height 



84. Power muat plainly be stored up in some aA-ailable 
form, before it can be expended. In the human body it 
exists as a concentration of coheaire, chemic, organic, 
and Eer\-oua forces,' the sum of which is the actual 
strength or capacity of the Constitution (1,) fornutrition 
and excretion, i. e., health-power ; (2,) for endurance and 
reaiatance of disease ; and (3,) for voluntary work with 
the surplus. When people are recovering from illness, 
it ia not until the nutritive functions are restored that 
the strength comoa back for working with the handa or 
the brain. So, after long walka, the brain is not in a fit 
state for thinking, because the suiplus, or accumulated 
power, has been spent. But the constitution and the 
food, in each case, expresaes a fixed amount of power, 
just aa does the mechanism of a steam-engine with its 

«. Eiplain the law of the generation of power in the body, and Ita dlstri- 
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fuel and steam. All these forces, aa a little thought wUl 
show, are correlated, and many of them mutually con- 
vertible, — i. e., a3 one form disappears, it becomes 
another of exactly the same value. So much concen- 
trated sun-power passed into wood or coal in growing, 
holding together its parts, does, when separated in burn- 
ing, reappear as light and heat ; the excess of heat 
above the boiling-point passes into steam-force, and 
that vanishes into mechanical action and attrition, etc., 
to become once more light, heat, and electricity. The 
forces of the sun interweave themselves into the texture 
of the golden grain, and become fixed as cohesion or 
chemical attraction ; bread made from that grain is di- 
gested into blood, part transformed into muscle, part 
into oily and saccharine fuel in the circulation, to be at 
last decomposed m the performance of the worh to which 
it was destined. Thus we return to our starting-point, 
for all this merely explains how force is liberated after 
being temporarily /aied, or stored up for use. 

A little diagram of the Body and its essential parts 
— Head, Trunk, and Limbs — will make the applicatioa of 
this law very plain. 
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ll, under normal action, of the whole measure offeree 
coming from digested food, we have less ortnore used up 
by the Trunk, then there must be a corresponding alter- 
ation In the surplus force available for the uses of the 
Brain and the Limbs, i. e., for Thinking and Working. 
It cannot be used first in the body, and also in the brain, 
the nerves, and the voluntary muscles of the limbs 
Hence, if the sum of a Man's available force derived from 
Food be represented as 24 degrees, of which 17 are 
needed for the healthy and vigorous working of the body 
itself, — there will be 7 degrees left for voluntary work, 
physical or mental. When alcohol is introduced, how- 
ever, it evidently creates an increased activity of the in- 
ternal vasiMlar system, indicated by greater pumping 
of the heart, and quickened pulsation and breathing. 
Now, unless this work can be done without expenditure 
of power, which is absurd, just so much force as this 
increased internal work required must ka/ve been ab- 
stracted from the surplus fund destined for voluntary 
work, — the real end of the wonderfiil series of divine 
provisions revealed in nature ; in other words, the 
Body, regarded as an instrument of voluntary action, is 
now less strong by 2degrees, having only 4 units of energy 
available instead of 7. 

This demonstration will explain the meaning to be 
put upon the remarkable words of Earou Lieblg, in his 
"Animal Chemistry," (1843). 

" The circulation will appear accelerateiJ at the expense of 
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the force available for volantary motion, but without the pro- 
ductloa cif It greater amount of mecbaniual force." 

In his later " Letters," he again says : — 

" Wine is qnftesuperfluons toman. . . . It Is constftntly 
/oUoieed by the expendilure. of potuer. These drinks pi-omote 
tlie cliange of matter in the body, and are consrqaently attended 
by an imnard loss of pow.T, wiiicn cbasbs to be piioductivb, 
because it Is not emplojied in overcoming outward difficulties, 
— l.e., in worting." 

In other words, according to tliis great chemist, alco- 
hol abstracts the power of the system from doing useful 
worlc in field, workshop, or study, in order to eleanae 
the house from the defllement of Alcohol iUelf. 
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85. I3 Alcohol a curative agent? Were we to answer 
this question in the afflrmative, it would really be, to 
the impartial mind, an argument against its common 
use. Why talie a ctire when we have no complaint? 
Medicines are not for tlie healthy, but the diseased, and 
that which makes them medicines at all is tlieir pecu- 
liar power to produce extraordinary changes in the 
body. Physic and food are contraries, related respec- 
tively to disease and health. If alcoholics are ever 
really nseful as medicines, or even as adjuncts to medi- 
cal treatment, certain conditions must be observed in 
their use, which are generally overloolted. 

(1.) The disease must be there and understood before 
the remedy, or supposed remedy, can be administered. 

(2.) It mast be known that the alcohol is the essen- 
tial part of the remedy, and not a mere accident. For 
example, when brandy and hot water are given for 
spasm, the real remedy is the heat. 

(3.) The nature and strength of the liquor must be 
known, which it rarely is. Besides, it is often adulter- 
ated with powerful drugs that may occasionally effect 
the benefit ascribed to the spirit. 



65. Ti AlcobolamedEr^neP Wtmt does this Imply ? To what are foo^ ami 
physic n-laled ? Is i( physio far health and food for InappeUnce? Whatii 
the charact«ri3lic of all medicine? Is not ail physic bad Iq health? What 
are thejltw condiUous fot a ratlonitl pieacripUon of Alcohol? Ai to the 
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(4.) Above all, the exact condition of the patient, 
and the time for the administration, with all the proper 
tests, must be reduced to a system and science ; other- 
vrise the prescription is mere quackery. "Where are 
these conditions fulfilled? 

(5.) Lastly, careful and comprehensive experiments 
must be made in regard to the administration of alcohol 
for certain classes of disease, showing the benefit of the 
practice by the lessened mortality. Where are these? 

As respects the first condition, alcohol is generally 
prescribed where the symptoms are obscure, or where 
other things have failed, with the mere chance or hope 
that the case may be hit. In some instances, the nature 
of the disease, and hence the remedy, has been entirely 
mistaken.* Dr. Altken, in his great work,t supplies an 
illustration worth noting : " The term alcoholism is 
used to denote various symptoms of disease attending 
morbid processes of various kinds capable of being traced 
to the use of stimulants containing alcohol. The term 
is used in the sense analogous to that in which we use 
the terms mercurialism, ergotism, narcotism, and the 
like, the agents inducing these specific states acting 
after the manner of a cumulative poison. The progress 
of modem science has distinctly demonstrated the poi- 

• For ths ahowlrg oat of the wliole subject, eea Dr. lees' "Docton 
Drags and Drink." London, IS67. 
t " Practice of Medicine," vol. i., p. 828. 
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sonoas action of alcohol. In 1828 it was theoretically 
advanced by Leovielle tha.t delirium tremens consisted in 
an exalted state of the vital powera of the brain, excited 

by the molecules saturated with alcohol But 

now it is [seen to be] a matter of fact, determined by 
direct experiment as well as by observation, that alco- 
hol is absorbed directly into the circulation, and is 
capable of acting as a direct poison upon the nervous 
fassue through which the infected blood circulates." 
The old mode of treatment, with opium and drink, 
killed, in Edinburgh, 25 per cent., in Glasgow, 60 
per cent., while now hundreds have been treated 
with warm baths, nourishing food, no alcohol, and no 
opium, and not one per hundred dies.* 

86. As to the second condition, especially in ailments 
affecting stomach, liver, and kidneys, it has been found, 
on excluding the alcohol of porter and some wines, that 
the benefit has been increased. Accidental elements of 
cure are frequently overlooked, and the credit given to 
agents which really opposed the cure. .Beer and porter 
are mnltifarious compounds. 

-h-T;-^"*^?'''T' °^ "'* ^'^°'' H-'^P'**'. howerer, reports some oasea 
wh..* d<d wen w.th boer. Tbi, ^^ owing, not to tbe al'cob^, b«t tb, dZl,! 
^l,^^,lTTfP'""°"^''*'- ^"P'''«^P™''l™- he Sports tbl^^ 
na^tK to be bottled atout, but for hospital uae common London porter la 

^_ ) M. Go„o^, of Pari,, obaen-es, Ix, a reoent ehemical lecture, (bat "one 
of the cont™ ludlcfltiona to the use of ehloroform ia the invet^ale «ie of a J. 
holl«a « common In the clussea 6™^ft, u, toe hoapllals. In these aubjec^ 
who have passed their fiftieth year, aUEethelJcB should ef Iher bo abstaln^J 
ftom, or empjojed with the greatest cfroumBpeolion."^ ( '■ Gaz des Hod " 
Get. 31,1668.) TbiaevlneeB aealn the lowering na.u™ of atc^roliollq" ors'. 

Uti^a^m'^!,lT?'uT'"li' ^^ ^^^ "^ ""^""'"S iato Which p™. 
w™ « th ! to f"" !i feftreooe to wmpoundMaks and prescrloUons ? 
How can thB true curatlre element be detected f ^ r. ' 
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87. The third condition ia rarely fuiailed. Dr. 
Aitkenhas some excellent observations In his second 
volume : — 

"Although so extensively used, as jet little is certainly 
hnomit of the action of alcohol when admin is te red in the Torm 
of wine, beer, or spirits. None of the general statements so 
frequently met with as to tlie composilioa or eEfects of any 
particular class of b'oTerages can be relied on as a giiida to iAa 
phssician ia preacrtiting ; aud mnch error seems to prevail on 
the subject, not only in the popular mind, but also amongst 
medical men." ..." Alcohol is the most potent agent for 
good or evil In all these beverages; and, therefore, its amouiit 
and Its effects challenge attention In the first instance. A pint 
Of beer (20 oz.) may contain one, or too, or more ounces of abso- 
lute alcohol, or less Chan a quarter of an ounce! Tliis alcohol 
may be associated in the beer with an anionnt oTfree acid vary- 
ing from fifieen lo fifty grains, and with an amount of sugar 
varying from half an ounce to three or four times that quantity. A 
glass of sherry (2 oz.) may contain from a qtiarter of an ounce 
to half an ounce, or more, of absolute alcohol, with sugar 
varying in quantity IVom a mere trace to 20 or 30 grains, 
associated with a very variable amount of free acid, and othee 
ingredients. It is impossible, therefore, for a physician to 
know what his patients are drinking, unless he is acquainted 
with tbe chief constituents and their amounts contained in the 
identkal liquor which be may prescribe ; and, of course, before 
sound conclusions can be arrived at, the conditions under 
which these beverages are administered, or taken, must alsQ 
be very precisely observed." . . . "Tbe blindly empirical 
and routine mode In which alcoholic beverages are generally 
prescribed, in absolute ignorance of their constitution and 
genninoness, renders it advisable in a text-book to insist fully 
on these topics, believing that the pliysician cannot successfully 
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cope with diseases, and especially with coitatUntional diseases, 
and ilie iU-healtli witli which they are associated, nnless he 
learns judiciously to use the Immense power at his disposal in 
the lufluence of diet, water, and alcoholia beverages as agents 
In the man:igenient of the system during: the iawpvals between 
the paroxysms of tUosu diseases," (p. 213.) 

88. As to tbe fourth condition, in the case of fevers. 
Dr. Anstie, an opponent of temperance doctrine, laya 
down as the law, that aleobol cannot be Rcientilically 
administered until the urine of Iho patient has been 
analyzed, and the spiiygmograph (or pulse-writer) has 
been applied for the course of many hours : otherwise, 
mischief, not benefit, will result. He says, " Even the 
elight and trivial symptom o( flushing in, the face is a 
sign of t!ie first degree of the poisonous action, namely, 
a vaso-inotor paralysis, and shows that at least we hava 
tonciied the border-line at which the beneficial action 
of alcohol ceases, and its poisonous effects begin."— 
( " Lancet," Jan. 25, 1 868.) 

But this docs not express the whole truth, for we 
have to do with the quality of the drink as well as ita 
quantity, and the precise purpose it is ordered for. On 
both these points the ordinary practitioner is deeply 
ignorant. In the chemical section (p. 10), we referred 
to three sorts of alcohols — methylic, ethylic, and amy- 
lic — the boiling-point of which is, respectively, 151°, 
172°, and 270°. In drinking the compounds gener- 
ally sold as wines and whiskeys, no man can detect 
tlic actiial kind of alcohol be is consuming. Of the 
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physiological ctifFerence, however, Dr. W. B. Eichard- 
Bon, F.E.S., thus discourses ; — 

" The scientific physician ought oerer to attempt their use 
except as alcohols, the precise nature of which he wnderatanda. 
Does he want a quicltly acting stimulant which eliminates 
rapidly, taking ouC little force, he has It tn mefhylic alcohol. 
Does he want an alcohol that shall create a more lasting 
effect [draw out more power], he has it la ethylio [wine] alco- 
hol. Does he want to reduce the body, to prostrate it for many 
hours, he can do that with amylic, or butylic, or caproylic 
alcohol. Bnt when he is ordering alcohol by the general loose 
names of gin, brandy, rum, wine, he has no conception of 
what he is prescribing, nor of -the effect of his prescription." • 

89. As to the Jijih condition, all facts run counter to 
any such conclusion, and condemn as worthless or per- 
nicioas the old routine practice. The statistics of the 
London Hospital exhibit, over a series of years, a 
gradual advance in the quantity of alcohol prescribed, 
and a no less gradual increase in the mortality. From 
1862 to .1864, the deaths rose from 7 to 10 per cent. 
In the surgical department, from 1854 to 1864, from 4.48 
per cent, to 6.55 per cent., — an increase in botli cases 
of nearly one-third ! 

90. On the other hand, every trial in the British hoa- 
pitais, in the treatment of particular diseases without 
spirits, or with vastly reduced quantities of alcoholics, 



SB. As to the A^ft, do fects run in that direction, ond give any anpport to 
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has been, without exception, succeeded by a largely 
lessened mortality. Cholera, rheumatic fever, typhus, 
and typhoid fevers may be taken as instances. Drs. 
Wilks, Eees, and Sutton Lave treated rbeumatic fever 
extensively, without drugs and stimulants, and instead 
of the common frightful sequel of heart<liseaae, it has 
been cured in half the usual time, with less than om per 
cent, of that malady, which turns out to be rather a 
result of stimulant treatment than of any natural con* 
nection with the disease. So true is the remark made 
thirty years ago, by Dr. R. D. Mussey, that, " under the 
stimulant practice, trains of morbid symptoms are often 
aggravated, and nevi centres of irntation established, 
which, if not sufficient to destroy the patient, prolong 
the period of the fever, and frequently cause relapses, 
or a lingering convalescence." • 

In regard to typhus and typhoid fevers, the unhappy 
influence of the late Dr. Todd's treatment has not only 
led to the sacriflce of the Prince Consort of England 
and of himself, but of tens of thousands of valuable 
lives besides. The mortality in his own practice in 
rheumatic fever was always very large ; and, as Dr. A. 
W. Barclay observes, in his "Medical Errors," the 
cases contain, in themselves, a complete refutation 
of his theory. "The 18 cases reported, give 15 in 
which there was keart-compUcation, and in some of 
these the stimulating treatment was fully carried out. 

• Xnietr and LladsIey'sFriie Essay on AicohoUo Uqaon, 
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la common fever again eleven deaths occurred among 
twenty- four cases." 

01. Tlie reports of fevor-freatmcnt without stiraa- 
lants, by Dr. Henderson, of Shanghai, and Dr. Bishop, 
of Naples, wliicb reduced the mortality from tiventy- 
eight to seven per cent., attracted, several years ago, 
tbe attention of several English physicians. Dr. T. K. 
Chambers, who, under the ordiuary treatment, lost one 
patient in five, under the new method, had only three 
deaths in 121 cases. Well might this physician say 
to his students, in his Clinical Lectures : "Above all, 
I would caution yon against employing wine as a 
substitute for the true restorative treatment. It may 
be useful as an adjunct, but never in its place." 
(p. CI.) 

92. Two uses have been imagined for alcohol as a 
medicine in fever, — the one, that of a fuel to keep up 
animal heat when solid food cannot be taken ; tiie 
other, that of an ancESlhetic, like chloroform, which will 
stop the destructive wast« of the nervous system, indi- 
cated by low, muttering delirium, — tbe use, as it were, 
of a drag upon a carriage going too rapidly down hill. 
Our answer is, that this is altogctiier a matter of fact, 
not of theory ; and tbe facts are dead against the fancy. 
Wliat is here wanted to be done can be better acconN 
plished by otiier agencies. Milli, nnfermented wine, or 
fruit juices, arc better fuel than alcohol, while the wet 
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dheet, or ice applied to the head or spine, 13 equally 
potent, and infinitely preferable for soothing the nerv- 
ous system and regulating the pulse. The error of the 
prevailing sj-stem was long ago pointed out by a prac- 
tical and philosophic physician, Dr. Archibald Billing, 
who thus enforces the truth : — 

"Tonics give strength; Himvlants call U f->rth. Stimulants 
excite actiou, but action is not strungth. Od the contrary, 
over-action increases exhaustion. Ouo thing necessary to the 
recoverg of the nervous system (In fever) is arterial blood. To 
produce this of good quality, digestion and free respiration are 
requisite. The digestion having beea disturbed. It Is useless 
to supply other tliau fluid nutriment (I liave fouud milk the 
best), until some renewal of nervous energy takes place. This 
reiloration will not be expedlteit by aiimulanis." * 

93. The elaborate statistics published in Marcb, 1864, 
as to the treatment of typhus fever in the Iiospitals at 
Glasgow, by Dr. W. T. Gairdner, professor of pliysic, 
ai-e of the greatest weigiit, and must eventually settle 
the problem with the profession. It is only a question 
of time. 

In many hundreds of cases (nearly 600), of all ages, 
the mortality lessened exactly as the dose of alcoJiol 
diminished, milk, or buttermilk, being given in its 
place. Wine, reduced from an average of 34 ounces 
to 2J, was followed by a reduction of deaths from 

■"FHudplesof Hediclne." jUiedltton. LondoD, 1641. 
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17 to 11 per cent. Of 209 childreo under 15 years of 
age, treated without any alcohol, not one died, though 
the very same class of cases, treated with alcohol in the 
Infirmary, had a mortality of six per cent. An inquest 
should have sat upon the aix, and the just verdict would 
have been, " Infanticide by medical routine and obsti- 
nacy." 

94. Dr. J. B. Kussell, of Glasgow, commenting on the 
preceding facts, observes that, " Alcoholic stimulants are 
a two-edged sword in the Iiands of the practUioner. If 
employed within the range of their stimulant action, 
which is variahle in every case, they are helpful; if 
pusbed beyond into their narcotic action, they impair 
the vitality, which it is our duty to augment. Even as 
pure, stimulants, they may be used unnecessarily, so 
as to push and urge the laboring energies of tlie sys- 
tem, maintaining an unnatural excitement in a journey, 
Which could, with leisure, have been more easily accom- 
plished." 

Professor Lehmann, in his " Physiological Chemis- 
try," observes, that, " when once the fact is admitted, 
that the first thing in many diseases is to furnish a 
copious supply of oxygen to the blood, which has been 
loaded with imperfectly decomposed substances, and to 
remove, as quickly as possible, the carbonic acid which 
has accumulated in it, these observations will have 
afforded us true remedial ageticies which exceed almost 
every other in the certainty of their action. We should 
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forbid the use of spirituous drinks, and not even pre- 
scribe tinctnreg, which hinder the necessary excretion 
of carbonic acid." (Vol. III., on Eespiration.)* 

It is certain that the exaggerated notions of the 
therapeutic value of alcohol are giving way before in- 
quiry and evidence, and that the old theories are being 
fast exploded. The "British Medical Journal" (June 
22, 1868), for example, in reporting another of the 
admirable lectures of Professor Gairdner, " On the 
Limits of Alcoholic Stimulation in Acute Disease," 



" The author condemned the practice, and also the theoret- 
ical views leading to the practice of the late Dr. Todd. It is as 
nearly as possible a demonstrated fact, that much of what is spent 
In wines and spirits for the sick in hospitals, and, therefore, 
probably in private practice, is unnecessarily, if not ijijiirioJisly, 



There is no question that stimulants, prescribed for 
trifling ailments, have introduced intemperance into 
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eat air, taken l^m difl^eut parts of tbe same town, the amount uay 
vary as from 9to M; "ami in this latter district," saje Dr. Angus Smith, 
"the deaths rose to 4.5 per 100 of the population." It is remarkaWe that 
this is exoBtlp the ratio of morlality amongst our flrinkers themselves, while 
It la only one per 100 amongst abslainere, who caRDOt, and will not, live in 
the bad dUCricts. "Much of thepft(fti<is [eODSumption] end scrofula [aria- 
lug from defecttTenourlsbmenl^oftown populations Is, doubUess, due to mi 
atmosphere orenHmrged toUh carlionic acid," 
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many families, and spread social and personal ruin all 
around. " I have seen," aaid Dr. S. Wilka, physician 
to Guy's Hospital, " so many cases of persons, especially 
ladies, who have entirely given themselves up to the 
pleasures of hrandy-dr inking, become paraplegic [half 
paralyzed]. From what we hear of our continental 
neighbors, it would seem that that diabolical compound 
styled absinthe is productive of exhaustion of nervous 
power in even a much more marked degree. It would 
seem that the volatile oils, dissolved in the alcohol, 
give additional force to its poisonous effects." • 

Let us hope, however, that the members of a noble 
profession will speedily awake to a full sense of the 
great responsibility under which they labor in presci'ib- 
ing alcoholics, recollecting the fact, of which their daily 
practice gives them a perpetual proof, — the fact, as 
stated by Professor Laycock, M.D., — that "indiges- 
tion, being temporarily relieved by alcoholic stimulants, 
it lays the foundation for an ever-growing habit of taking 
them in women, and excites a more and more ui^ent 
desire in the drunkard," so that " it ia in this way that 
many persons of position and education become irrecov- 
erable sots." Forgetting this law, and pandering to 
fashion or appetite, the physician will fail in his true 
and holy mission, and, under pretence of healing physi- 
cal disorder, will leave behind him, in many households, 
a demon more rampant and remorseless than ever tore 
the flesh of the possessed ones in olden time. 

•"Lectures on Diaeaaes of the Nerroae Sfstem." — " Uedlcol Tlmea," 
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Ctmpcrawe hi ^ehtxoti io t^t giMc. 

95. A Latin epigram written in an old Bible, says, 
"Tliisisaboolvwbere everyone seelis Ilia own opinions, 
and every owe Jinds them." And when it is recollected, 
that the Bible has been, in many ages and many conn- 
tries, deliberately cited to justify despotism and drink- 
ing, slaveiy and sensuality, we can hardly wonder at 
the profane satire. The rebuke, however, really falls, 
not upon the Bible, but upon its Intei-preters. The ob- 
jective truth remains unaffected by the perversions of 
mankind, who, in behalf of their lusts and prejudices, 
do, as Cecil says, " labor to make the Bible their Bible." 
As looking at an object through a peculiar mediam 
colors what we see, so onr atmosphere of prejudice or 
passions, the Jimitations of our ignorance, and the ob- 
scuring media of versions or dead languages, will cer- 
tainly tend to distort or darken our views of scripture 
truth. We must, Jii-st, honestly seek with single-eye 
for the genuine Truth of God ; and, second, adopt evert 
MEANS for clearing away the haze which floats between 
the Truth and the Inquirer. Our aim must be to interpret 
the writers in the sense of their own age, not of ours ; in 
Bhoi-t, to see with the eyes, hear with the e^rs, and nnder- 

85. What waa the meaning of the Latin epIgrBm Ihaoribeii upon the blank 
pageofaUible? On whom dues ita cepsure fall) What aro tho two cUef 
sondlUoiu for fioding lie TrutU t WUM am tUe pervMtlnj mtdia t VfiM 
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stand, with the hearts of the men of old, and, by placing 
ourselves in their situation, master the meaning of their 
thoughts and language. Unless our minds are pervaded 
with the facts, the customs, and the opinions of the 
ancients, misinterpretation of their writings is simply 
Inevitable ; but, purified and illuminated by such condi- 
tions, we may rest assured that the Facts of Nature, the 
Laws of Morals, and the Truths of Scripture, will be 
found in happy harmony.* 

96. Among the certain facts, the following may be 
affirmed : — 

1. That the Bible nowhere condemns abstinence from 
strong drinks. 

2. That the Bible nowhere associates God's Messing 
with the Mse of strong drinks. 

■ A work conceited In tlila spirit has been bronght to a conclnslon, name- 
ly, "The Temperance Bible Commentaiy, " by Dr. Lees and Dawsoh 
BUENS.M.A., towUioh 637 tests are expounded and illualrated at large. 
Of tlila work, Professor Taylor Lewis, of Union College, bimeelf an eminent 
scholar, says: — 

" It Is unique In its kind as a collection and fkir presentation of every, 
thing in .Scripture that can possibly bear on either aspect of the gncstion. 
It seta before us the icfto(e matter, — Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syrino, Chaldee. 
It exhibits great research without parade of authorities, and sabatantlttl 

nesa, and fidelity. It la earnest, yet candid ; very zealous, yet Iklr ; truth, 
fill In Its statementa of adverse opinions; ahunning no difficulties, yet 
manifesting everywhere the deepest reverence tor the sacred oracles. " 
"The Temperance Bible Commentary," It la believed, not only attempt* 
to solve the entire problem, but does solve it for all time. Every known, 
perhaps every possible objection, Is there met or anticipated. In the text 
we have space only to point at eert^n broad facts and principles. 



workhaabeeneoncelvedin this spirit* What la the eharaoteriiatlon of It, 
given by Proftssor Taylor Lewis I 

on. What are the alK certain proposlliona, orpolnts, which are made good 
In the " Temperaaee Bible Commenlar]' " ? 
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5. That the Bible, in various ways, commends absti- 
nence from strong drinks. 

4. That the Bible, in various and emphatic methods, 
exhibits the manifold evils of strong drinks. 

6. That the Bible is the first book that proclaimed 
abstinence to be the cure for drunkenness. 

6. That the great principle of the mhle—philanthro' 
py — enforces the practice of abstinence. 

97. Ignorance of &fact in history, and of a principle 
m language, has prevented men from seeing the truth 
of these plain propositions, which, nevertheless, stand 
out in bold relief from tbe sacred pages. The tact to 
Which we refer is, that there were in ancient times, as in 
modern, wines that were good and unintosicating, as 
well as wines tliat were evil and inebriating.* Pliny, 
Plutarch, Theophrastus, and others, specially call the 
former, "wholesome," "innocent," and "moral," and 
distinguish them from those which inflame the blood 
and excite the passions. The pkinciplg to which we 
allude is, that where a word is the same, the tUng is the 
same, in its species and qualities ; whence the false and 
uncritical inference, that when wine is spoken of with 
approval in one text, and with disapproval in another, it ' 
must needs be the same sort of wine! The " Tipplin"- 
critic " says, " the same wine but in different quantity p' 
the " Temperance critic " says, " the same word but 

th/"' "^I^"."^' ^""^ tranalatlons from Latia, Greek und oiher authops, see 
the pamphlet bj I>r. Lees, enUtled, " Winea, ancleut and modern.'' 

*>,*^:i"*^ *v^ Me/flc<. and tho ou^priaciple. ignorance of which stands in 
the ™r of the perception and acceptance of Ihese propositions ^rst - 
what is the /orf, OP distinction, concerning the thing. '■ -Sine " I SecJnd _ 
what IS the prtncipJe concerning the wo--' ""■■--'■" ■— ' . """"""'r- 
pling critic Bay, and wbat the Temperana 
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applied to wine of opposite quality." * On otlier words 
and (|iiestioos, there conld be no ilifferenee of opinion. 
Take, for example, the words man, woman, wife, spirit, 
angel, etc. The generic meaning does not imply that 
there is only one kind of men, wives, spirits, and angels ; 
on the eontrary, in each partioulur passage, it is for the 
context (if at' all) to determine the goodness, badness, 
or other qimlUy of the subject. So with the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Ciialdee, Greek, Latin, and English words for 
" Wine ; " from a generic term you cannot logically 
draw a specific infui-ence-t 

• The Bppclal Imrlicatlons of the eril qnalltj of a parHouIar wine cannot 
be got rtd of by sa-lnji that the Bibk- vfarns gainst exc^. and thu* im- 
plidtly aaacllona « l««f ns«. In reality, it warns ngaiast both the u>e and 
the excess. But the ^irinoiple of tliB objectJon is false. It Is UieaaniBai 
ESj Ing that if the decalogue prolilMta from tilling a man, we nre allowed to 
msUreat him short of tilliner Now, not only does Ihe Old Testunii'nt com- 
mend abstluence, nnd condemn drioK, hut the Ni'W frequently and dlslinellr 
exhorts to it while church history gives illustrious ejtamples of it In the first 
ages. It w»e, as Prof. Jonelt admits, ranked '■amongi-t the counsels of 
perftotlon." The Bishop of Epliesns — Timotlieus— was soexireme an ah- 

not absolutely know; but we do know tliat Aiheoius saya of the sweet, un- 
intojiicnllug Lesbian, called proirqpos, It was " very good fur the slomuch," 
(«.. % 34) _ 

t A citation IWim a dlstiugulahed British philosopher will serve as a snlB- 
dent example: " The hnsinesa of a lexicographi-r is lo explain aU the 
modes in wfticft « word ia ated by good writers, - tracing its di nvalion, as- 
aigmng its radical import, and then sul^olnlng paasages from Tsrlnus au- 
tHors, in which the ta-ia ia variomly applied." etc.— (S. Bailey ; •' Letters on 
the I'hllosophy of the Hind," p. 108, London. 1BC1.) He instances Ihe ab- 
surdity of forcing the modem sense ot de/.ikation (as defaltuUon.origlDaied 
by an ignorant wriier. and accepted by an ignorant public], upon the older 
andahogeOier dilftrent use of the word by Addison, In the Bi'ii»e of" cutling 
off" merely. It had no relation to "fault," but lo /oil, •' a side." let 



of Timotfiy ? Give examples of grnerlc term!', and (lie oromary ini 
What philosopher suslaine tills view of the roriom applitatunu o: 
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98. The absurdneaa of the false principle exposed is 
enhanced by the fact, that in the Hebrew and Greek 
Bible a dozen words, with tlieir special meanings, are 
all hidden under the English terms "wine" and "strong 
drink ; " and that some of these words, clearly and un- 
deniably, denote uvfermented and uninloxicatiag wine.* 

(I.) Yatin is the generic term for wine, including the 
pure "blood of the grape, " pre8erved-jiiicc,aiid tlie juice 
after being fermented and drugged as well. It ia ap- 
plied in all these varied ways: "They wash their 
gai-ments in wine." " They gathered wine." " Wine is 
a mocker," it " biteth like a serpent." " Tlieir wine is 
ihe poison of dragons." Divine sanction is never asso- 
ciated with j/ayin where the contest shows it to be in- 
toxicating. I 

that ta not go alisurd as to put on cxc1ug<Te, modern, and teohnlcsl sense of 
"fennaiifd jaiee" upon the ancient word "mine," by which a reraoie. derlr. 
•live, and Bpedflc eenae b made to override the broad and general meaning 
of " expressed juice. " 

• About 80 texts of the " Authorized Version " reftr to wine (or what is 
nippoaed to be wine) wfth approbation, where Oie context allows or implies 
It to be a natural or nnferniented product, Hot more than &• tests can be 
promd. bj the context, to refrr to intoxicating wine, and not one of theao 
te connected with the Wvlne blessing. On tlie contrary, one-half of them 
describe ii as evil, as a moelcer, and a atupefler, or else ppoftiftM it, either in 
general, or In spei^l cases. 

It ia a remarkable &ct, that an opponent of Temperance could at once go 
to Uie Apocryphal Scriptares, — Eeelesiasticus, to wit, — and by a ready 
»nd anambijtuoua quotation, confute the doctrine of Che abstainer; but from 
the CoBon£eu( Scriptures no such passage ia forthcoming. "Wisdom la 
Justified of her children." 



Oa. What angments the absurdity of forcing a cpeidflc eenae upon a gener- 
al term? (A'die. — Whatis the notnvoMhy difference beiween the Apocry- 
pha and the Canonical Scriptures I How many words in tiie orlgiaul arc trana- 
laled,orhidden,nndertheoneword" Wine") (1.) Wliat la Ibe meaning 
•f'Tw*""? Give texU where it ia used for v«ry dlSferent Ihlngi. What 
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Tlie derivation of the word, like that of the eqnivalent 
Chaldee term Khamer, probably points to the turbid, 
foaming appearance of fresh expressed juices ; for cer- 
tainly the Jews, in much later times, had no idea of the 
occnlt process of " fermentation." The Rabbia, in fact, 
had a theory that " the juice of fruit does iiot ferment ! " 
The Targums speak of "the wine Khartiar {=^yayin), 
which Messiah shall drink, reserved in its grapes from 
the beginning." Thomas Aquinas, in the 13th century, 
decides that " grape-juice {mustuin) is of the specific 
nature of wine {vmum), and may be used in the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist." 

This word being general, necessitated, in the later 
age of Jewish literature, the use of two or three spccifc 
terms to indicate particular aorta of wine. As, for ex- 
ample, the following : — 

(2.) Khameb: fresb or "foaming" wine in its first 
sense. But since the wine when it ferments- becomes 
red, the idea of redness got associated with the Chaldee 
use of the word; and, perhaps, "thickness" also. It 
is a word used for the/oam of the sea, and for the bitu- 
men of pits, 

(3.) Ausis, from asas, " to tread," signifies the same 
as the classic protropos — " first trodden " or " running " 
wine. " The mountains shall drop-down ausis." 

(4.) SOBHE is "boiled wine," the sapa of the Ro- 
mans, the sabe of the French and Italians, It was the 
luxurious drink of the rich ; of course not intoxicat- 
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Other Hebrew words, translated wine, do not really 
signify wine at all, for example : — 

(5.) TiRosH is a collective term for " the fruit of the 
vine " in its natural state, from the early " Urosh in the 
cluster" to the rieher "blessing within it" of the fiill 
ripe grapes, ready for grateful consumption. Hence 
Mjcah'a phrase, "Thou shalt tread vine fruit (Hrosh), 
but shall not dnnk yayin," forthe fruit shall be withered 
(vi. 15). It IS associated, as a thing of growth, with 
com and orchard fruit {yitxhar — aot oil); dependent 
upon the dew and rain. In the Latin, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish versions, it is generally, but wrongly, 
translated miMsfwm, mosto, etc. It is nowhere implied to 
be either intoxicating or liquid. "Whoredom, wine, 
and new wine " does not malie sense ; but Idolatry, Ine- 
briety, and Luxury does, — represented by Whoredom, 
Wine, and Grapes, which " take away the heart." The 
words in Prov. iii. 10, and Joel ii. 24, translated 
" bursting " and " overflowing," respectively signify no 
more than » abundance." {See " Bible Commenta- 
ry.") 

(6.) M&BJSU&.-B. is the word translated "flagons of 
wine ; " but errroneously, as all scholars now concede. 
It denoted a fruit-cake. 

(7.) Shemabim, ft-om Shamar, " to preserve," means 
" preserves," well refined — not " dregs." Wine is in- 
terpolated ; it only occnrs once in t!ie supposed sense of 
wine. The older translators regarded it as " sweet and 



dOM AtkaluA deoote? {7.) Explain the senae and derivation of Si 
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dainty things." It corresponds in formation with she- 
vnanita, (from skemen, oil), " fat things." 

(8.) Mesech, " mixture " simply, which might he 
good or bad. The mingled wine of wisdom (boiled 
grape-juice mixed with water) , or the wine of eenaualitj. 
" Who hath woe? They that are mighty to mingle sweet 
drink" {shakar), i. e., with inebriating drugs. 

(9.) Shakak,* erroneously translated sirong drink, 
comes from an Oriental root for " sweet-juice," and is 
the undoubted original of the European words (Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, and Spanish) for sugar. It is used to 
this day in Arabia for pcdtn-juice and palm-wine, whether 
fresh or fermented. 

In the Common Version of the Bible, there is just one 
text, and only one, that gives apparent Divine sarwtion to 
intoxitxtting mne, namely, Deut. xiv. 26, where strong 
drink is named as a permissible element in a sacred 
feast. The answer is conclusive, — no word for " strong " 
exists in the Hebrew text. The term there used is 
simply SHAKAE, — the original of saccar, sugar. It de- 
noted PaZwi Wine in various states, unfermented, sweet, 
and syrupy, as well as intoxicating and " bitter." Hence, 
as Bishop Lowth obsei-ves, the antithesis of Isajah, — 
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I'ufineon the leea." [9.) WJiat.ia themeaningof 
authority foraddlng "strong" to it? OfwTiatiiii- 
originttl ? Which is the solitarj text that apparently 
Hon with intoxicaHag drink? What is the Mlaoy? 
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" Thy sheehar (sweet wine) shall become bitter," — i. e., 
deteriorated, which it does when fermented. 

(10). OiNoa is the generic Greek word corresponding 
with the Hebrew yayin; and is applicable to all sorts of 
wine. The eontext alone can determine the specific 
nature of the wine to which the word points, 

(11.) Gleukos only occurs once in the New Testa- 
ment, and is not associated with any Divine approval. 
It is classically the name of rkh grape-juice, or unfer- 
mented wine ; perhaps, in some cases, for initially fer- 
mented wine, the preservation of which had been 
lected. 

(12.) Oxos was "_ sour wine," sometimes mingled 
with drugs. 

99, Though the end of revelation is not to supersede 
experience and science, yet considering how drinking is 
connected at many points with morals and religion, by 
may of hindrance to the purposes of a progressive and 
Divine revelation, we may fairly expect that the subject 
would come under the observation of the inspired writers 
of the Bible. When we come to examine it, impartially, 
in the light of facts and reason, it will be found to have 
anticipated the ordinary wisdom of men and the develop- 
ments of modern science. The great physicians of 
Europe express the last verdict of science when they 
affirm the old Temperance doctrine, that alcohol is 



(10.) What Greek word correBpondK with the Hebrew "Yagm"1 Towliat 
l« OIbos applicable ? {11.) To wbat Gieuios ! (Vi.') To what Oxoa 1 

99. What apecial reason have we for believing that (he subject of strong 
drinkwDuIdbe noticed in the Bible? Whatdo we acluaUy find? Does the 
Bible support the teachings of science ? Give texts In proof that ihtoxicat. 
log wine la a potaon, a tutrcotic, and a demoraliser. 
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simply a narcotic poison, and not food in any true or 
ordinary sense. The property of sucli a poison ia to se- 
duce, mock, deceive ; to generate an ever-increasing ap- 
petite for itself; and to make the soul subject to the 
craving tyranny of the sensual nature. Now the express 
language of Scripture is but the echo of this conclusion: 
"Wine is a mocker" — "be not deceived thereby." 
The cry of the drunkard is : " They have stricken me, 
but I felt it not—I will seek it yet again." The voice 
of wisdom is: "Look not upon the wine, when it ia red ; 
' when it giveth its eye in the cup " (or the marks of fer- 
mentation) ; " for, at last, it stingeth like a serpent." Nay, 
more, in three plain texts, the Hebrew for "poison" 
(Khemah) — the word sis times so translated — is ap- 
plied to this very species of drink which " stingeth like 
a serpent." The evil wine was like " the poinon of 
dragons." — (Deut. xxsii. 33.) The princess made 
the king " sick with poison of wine." — (Hos. vii, 5.) 
And a woe is hurled against him who giveth such drink 
to his neighbor— who " putteth thy poison to him," — 
(Hab. ii. 15), — the consequence being that God's 
poisoned cup of wrath (Khemau) shall be turned to 
him. Is it not pure insanity to suppose that such an 
element is identical with the contents of any " cup of 



100. The New Testament is not less e3:^licit and com- 
prehensive. 

(1.) Engkeatia — self-control- is four times trans- 
lated " temperance," twice temperate, and once conti' 



ce? tl.) WUal ia its « 
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nent. In 1 Cor, vii. 9 ; ix. 25, it has evidently a nega- 
tive application equal to abstaining. 

(2.) Epi-eikees — forbearing — translated once mod- 
eration; thrice gentle; onca patient. 

(3.) SoPHRONEO — sedate, discreet — translated sober, 
sober-minded, and in a right mind. This ia mental 
" sobriety," — the state when we can obey reason, and 
resist appetite. This can have nothing to do with drink- 
ing, which, at best, is the gratification of a sensuous 
Inst. Mental temperance being expressed by the preced- 
ing terms, we stiil need a word for abstinence in regard to 
the body. This is found in a compound formed fromthe 
negative particle nee (not), andjsio to (drink) =neeph6. 

(4.) Neepho is found in the apostolic exhortations 
seven times ; in its adjective form {neepkalios') thrice. 
It occurs in such peculiar connections, that it seems ab- 
surd to put upon it any secondary or metaphorical mean- 
ing. The primary sense of the word, beyond all cavil, 
is thatof abstinence; its secondary sense of "wafe/u?" 
expresses the condition in which people are who abstain 
from narcotics. " Without doubt," says Dean Alford, 
" the word signifies abstinence ; but Dr. Lees is bound 
to prove that it means total abstinence ! " Now, he is 
bound to prove no more than this, — that it means not 
drinking, and that the apostles use it, or ever may have 
used it, in that, its primary and proper sense. Josephus, 



where It Indufles abstinence. (S.) What Is the Irue meauing of Ihe word 
translated " moderatloa " ? (3.) What is the term for menial sobriety? 
(4.) What is the word for physical Itrapcrance or abatinencei Mow la it 
formed? Whatisitsadjeotlve? WhatdoesUeanAlfordadmit! Uowdoes 
JosephuB, the JenEsh historlaD, use the words In what texts da the 
Apostles use neepfto, In company with worde for raentBl teroperanoe and 
watobfiilnesa ? (5.) What Is the fifth term? 
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one of their contemporai'ies, says of the priesta 
" They abstained from wine " — (apo akratou neephon- 
tes). Does this admit of doabt? Besides, Paul and 
Peter use the word along with the proper words for meu- 
ta! temperance and for watchfulness. Thus : — 

1 Tim. iii. 2. Be (neephalion) abstinent, sound- 



1 Thess. V. S. Let us waich and dkink not (neepho- 

1 Pet. iv. 7. Be aound-m-inded and abstineht unto 
prayer. 

1 Pet. V. 8. (Neepsate) Deinkbot, he vigilant . . . 
because your adversary seelteth whom he may drink 
dawn [kata-pLe]. (So Dr. A Clarke, the commentator.) 

To inquire why Josephus, Philo, and others should 
by this word meau " abstinence from (iiink," while the 
apostles signify " drinking a little," would be to follow 
perversity and appetite into the den of idols. 

101. The objection that the deacons are not 'io be 
"given towards muchvme," and the deaconesses (aged 
women) " not to be enslaved to much wine," falls before 
the fact that unfermented wine was allowed to womea 
and to men att-er a certain age.* If it be said, Why 
warn against excess in what does not intoxicate? — we 
ask Why Solomon informs us that " To eat mwcA 
honey is not good," if no one ever did? This is the 



1. What latherefcrf 
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fallacy of interpreting the language of tlie ancients by 
the customs of the moderns. Pliny and many other 
ancient writers show us that the abuse of syrupy and 
sweet wines was a special vice of their day. Lucian has 
this passage: "I came, by Jove, as those who drink 
gleiikos, require an emetic," — before they drink again. 

Josephus says of the Jewish priests, that, " on account 
of their office, they had prescribed to them a double de- 
gree of purity." So Paul deemed a special and extreme 
form of abstinence proper to be urged npon a bishop : 
just as the Law Book of the Ante-Nicene Church com- 
mands that a bishop shall not enter a tavern, except on 
necessity. 

(5.) St. Paul uses a word which is equivalent to the 
modern pledge, — " discountenmiee the drinliing usages," 
— namely, nee (not) — par (over, or in presence of) — 
oinon (wine). In 1 Tim. iii. 2, 3, and Titus i. 7, 8, 
in connection with being no drinker, sound-minded, and 
no striker, it is commanded that a bishop shall be nee- 
par-oinos, " nor near wine," — not in its company. (So 
Professor Stuart.) 

The fact that teetotalism prevailed throughout the 
East for thousands of years ; that it was a part of the 
discipline of the oriental priesthoods from Egj'pt to 
India ; that it pervaded Judsea in the time of our Lord, 
and was manifested in the sympathetic sects of the Es- 
senes and Tberapeutse, — are circumstances which com- 
pel the impartial critic to give a plain and literal sense 
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to the language of the Scriptures, when it at once corre- 
sponda with historical practices and scientific verities. 
Language that would be understood elsewhere as incul- 
cating abstinence could not in Palestine be regarded as 
teaching drioking. 

Professor Murphy, of Belfast, asks concerning thia 
text, " Is that the form a total-abstinence prohibition 
would take?" Certainly, it is the form which the Divine 
prohibition took. Doea the form (or rather the penalty) 
get rid of the essence and wisdom of the law? If not, 
where is the sense of the objection? The Eev. A. Dob- 
bin, in supporting Dr. Murphy, says, " It ia no new 
discovery that the Bible is a temperance book ; and that, 
in certain circumstances, it gives its sanction and encour- 
agement to total abstinence. There is one thing, how- 
ever, not yet admitted, — that the Bible imposes total 
abstinence upon every Christian man as an obligation, 
as moraUy binding as the sixth commandment." What- 
ever notion may be attached to the word " imposes," it 
seems to os who are commanded to " be perfect even as 
our Father in heaven ia perfect," that the Divine teach- 
ings, the Divine waniinga, and the Divine example, do 
impose a very clear duty ; and that what is reasonable 
and good, and the neglect of which fills the world with 
mischief and inunorality, murder included, is entitled to 
be called a moral obligation as truly as any of the ten 
commandments. It is the nature of an action, not the 
form of an expression, that creates and constitutes our 

this ? Is there auy oUier aoarce of obligation, Buy liigher aanoOon, tiian the 
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duty." Plato "reasoued well," when he said that 
"many other cases one might mention, in which wine 
ought not to be drank by those wHopossess understanding 
and a correct rule of action." — (" Laws," ii., 674.) 

102. We can now go back to the &ix propositions laid 
down in g 94. 

(I.) The Bihle nouhere condemns abstinence from 
intoxicants. It nowhere teaches that it is either inex- 
pedient or unlawful , hence abstinence ctnnot be atUl' 
scriptural. No Jew bieaka the old law, no Chiistian the 
new, by refusing to drink intoxicants. The New Testa- 
ment law of " moderation " simply enjoins equanimity 
under persecution, and gentleness under provocation. 
There is no text that saya, " To the pure all things are 
proper." Timothy's case is conclusive as to the lawful- 
ness of abstinence, for the apostle passes no censure, 
and limits the exceptional prescription by eircumstancea 
personal to the patient. 

(II.) The Bible nowhere associates God's blessing 
with STRONG DKiNK, We Can only conceive of three 

* It ta still often objected that "oa things are to be received with thaoks- 
giving, and oolhing to be esteemea impure." It is a disgrace to modern 
floholBjBhip, that texta haviag refferenee lo obsolete and merely ceremonial 
distiiiotlons of meaii should he thus perversely applied, tor tJie purpose of 
Ignoring tbephysMogiaal propertias of an arUBcial beverage. The ancienu 
Here wiser, as the ftlloHriog estraot from Jnstin Martyr, a.d. 148, will 
show: "Although we discriminate between green herbs, not eating all 
we refrain f™m eating some, not because they are common or unclean, but 
because they are bluer, or deadlg, or tlwrny. But we lay hands on, and 
take all herbs that are sweet, very nourishing, and good, whether marine or 
land plants/^ — (" Dial, cum Trypho."cap. xx.J 



Of Divine tanclion on strong drlut? What is Dr. W 
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plausible objections to thia statement. First, the text 
of Dent. xiv. 25, 26, already dispoaed of as a mis-transla- 
tion and an assumption, since " sweet drink" is the prop- 
er representative of the original sJiakar. Second, the 
text of Prov, xxxi. 4-7, which, however, cannot be un- 
derstood as anything but an ironical permission, a con- 
trastive admonition, in fact, equal to saying that such liq- 
uors arejit for nothing efeethan to stupefy the brain and 
cause the soul to forget its duties, as the judge of life.* 
Third, the miraculous conversion of water into wine, at the 
marriage feast at Caua. But the presumption is against 
the idea that our Lord would transform innocent water 
into intoxicating wine, — an element that the cotemporary 
Essenes called " fools' physic," — which after Christians 
designated as the " invention of the evil one " — though, 
as Augustin witnesses, they readily drank the juice of 
grapes; which he very iliogically condemns as inconsist- 
ent! In truth all ourble8sedLorddid,wa8 todiscounte- 
nance the dualistic mistakes of the Persian philosophy, 
with a foresight of the Manichfean revival of it, tliat there 
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was essentia] evil in matter, and therefore in " marriage " 
and in " wine." Now, as iiis countenance of a pure 
marriage gives no sanction to a corrupt one, neitlier does 
his conversion of pure water into pure wine involve the 
slightest approval of that essentially impure and cor- 
rupt element which is "a mocker," and "wherein is ex- 
cess." Here, again, the modem conception is anticipated 
by Divine Wisdom, in that miracle which, though the 
first in order of time, was recorded only in the last 
of the Gospels, when the error it meets was creeping 
into the church. 

(III.) The Bible, in various ways, commends absti- 
nence. 1. Paradise was not wrongly constructed ; yet, 
amidst the perfect adaptations of food and drink to the 
wants of our perfect originals, alcohol found no place. 
To you " it shall be for meat," applied to grain and 
flruit, — not to that artificial and fiery product which re- 
sults from their fermentative destruction. 2. The great 
host of the Israelites, under God's direction, wandered 
forty years in the wilderness, yet he, who sent them 
manna, never gave them inebriating drink. Who can 
doubt that, had such drinfc been needed, it would have 
been provided? How, then, can alchoiics be required in 
the more genial circumstances of common life? 3. 
The Nazarites were a society of religious abstainers, 
whose pledge was drawn out by God, to do honor to him ; 
and took rank with his prophets. The Rechabites were 
probably voluntary imitators of them, — outside Kenites 
or Arabians, — and were highly commended by the AI- 

iiIfl«au«eDf thefintmirule of Cajis,>ndwhrltwaa rflcordedlast? (HL) 
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mighty for their fidelity to tlie pledge, and they assign an 
excellent reason for their practice, — "that they might 
live long in the land ; " which they did. The Bible, then, 
implies that teetotaliam is a physiological law or truth. 
The ease of Adam and Eve involves this, as part of the 
Ijest possible condition. The Nazarites, Daniel, etc., 
prove it by their experience, for they were "ruddier," 
" fairer," and " fatter in flesh," tlian the drinking Jews. 
But Samson's case is stiil more emphatic, since an 
angel was twice sent with instructions as to abstinence, 
before the birtb of the strong one. Science shows the 
reason. Dr. Smith's " Experimental Researches " say, 
"Alcohol greatly lessens muscular tone." Tom Sayers 
and Heenan, tbe well-mated champions of the prize 
ring, were obliged to train on teetotal diet. These, 
then, are but reverberations from a truth well known in 
heaven 3000 years ago. It cannot be supposed that 
the pledge was a mere whim, without any physiological 
significance or results. "In the beginning," as the 
Lord argued concerning marriage, the modern system 
was not. The first of men and the fairest of women 
were constituted teetotalers. Samson, the strong man, 
Samuel, the holy founder of the school of the prophets, 
and John, more than a prophet, were striking examples 
of God's favor upon the system. It could not be for no 
reason in the nature of things that teetotalism was made 
the antecedent to primitive perfection, to physical power, 
to mental intelligence, and to spiritual purity, i. Absti- 
nence was taught as a necessary physical preparation for 



what viaja does the Bible commend abBtjoence? Give Dr. Wardlaw'i 
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moral piirity and spiritual efficiency : (a) In the cases of 
Samuel and of John the Baptist, the forenmner of the 
Lord, (b) In the case of the priests (Lev. x.) that they 
might dislinguish holy from profane, (c) In the case of the 
Nazarites, that they might illustrate at once, and volun- 
tarily, the virtues of self-denial and purity. The law of 
prohibition to the priests means this : " As men, do 
your own work your own way, but while wearing my 
insignia, and acting as my servants, the woric shall be 
done in your natural state free from disturbing drink," • 
That to Nazarites implies, that "As I accept sacriflcea 
only that have no spot or taint, so I accept your living 
sacrifice on condition that you are unpoUvted with the 
poison and the mocker, (d) To this we may add the 
aignificant advice, "It is not for kings to drink 
wine." 

(IV.) The Bible, by various methods of teaching, ex- 
hibits Uie MANIFOLD EVlLSOfthe MM 0/ STRONG DRIKKS. 1. 

• It ieemg elrgular that the lesson has not been learned before, and yet 
commentators have sometimes been on the yery vei^e of the truth. Dr. 
Wardlaw, of Glasgow, has Ibis excellent comment on " Prov. XKXi., 1-5. 
The principle of the caution ie applied to the prieats, ■ whose lips should 
keep Ihelf knowledge, as being messengers of tbe Lord of Hosts.' — (Let. x. 
10.) But such maalms and cautions oppijf to all. [Why not the Divine 
remedy?] In all, at all thoes, in aU places, and in all circumstances, the 
mind ought to bo in enftre and undisturbed poeseasEon and exercise of its 
powers, for Ihe transaction of bueinesa. ftir the discbarge of duty, fifr tlie 
avoidance of temptation. In every instance In which, even in the siighlest 
degree, the regular exercise of the powers of tbe mind Is affioted and im- 
paired, ««re is (rin. But let It not be even (ftui Uraited. Let It not beimag. 
Ined that no sin,ia committed, nnleaa. In some degree or other, there is the 
nnsetilement of reason. There may be a large amount of ain, where there 
Is nothing of the kind." — (" Leoturaa on Proverbs.") 

comment on I'rov. ixxl. l-a. (IV.) State the laanifold evils, under four 
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God uses intoxicating wine as tlie constant symbol of wick- 
edness and punishment. Kkemah is tlie poison of the cup 
of wrath, — the maddening element, — which is to the 
soul what physical poison is to the body. From Moses 
to John thia expressive symbolism prevails. All the im- 
agery, of the prophets is pervaded with the idea of the 
evil of strong drink. 2. God shows us, in the biography 
of his people, how prophets, patriarchs, and priests fell 
into sin " through wine," and were " swallowed up " of 
etrong drink. Solomon simply condenses history, and 
prjjbably his own experience, when he says, " Wine is 
a mocker." That is its essence in relation to tbe soul. 
3. God teaches us that the great cause of pei-version in 
his people, as Church and Mation, after centuries of 
varied education and discipline, of unexampled laws 
and privileges, social, sanitary, and political, — was the 
loveof drink. " What more could I do for you?" saith 
the Lord. " Why, then, when I looked for grapes, do I 
find poisonous (or wild) grapes?" The answer of the 
prophets is still the same. Amos sums up the whole in 
four transgressions ; and tbe four resolve themselves 
into one cause. (1.) The judges passed unjust ver- 
dicts, to get fines for drink to be consumed in the holy 
places. (2.) They commanded the prophets to cease, 
unless they would prophesy of wine and strong drink. 
(3.) They tempted the Nazarites to break their pledge, 
because their sobriety was a standing rebuke to them- 
selves, (i.) They cared not for the " affliction of 
Joseph," but drank wine in bowls — (Compare Amos ii. 

he»de, ascribed to slrong drink. (V.) In what way does the Bible prodaUo 
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6 ; Micah ii. 11 ; Isaiah v.) For these sins, it is said, 
" Therefore shall they go into captivity ; " and it is re- 
markable that they learned sobriety at last in the court 
of Cyras, the magian teetotaler, — royal fashion and Per- 
sian philosophy doubtless co-operating to that end. In 
this snblime history we see evil constantly associated 
with intoxicating drink ; and exhibited as the hindrance 
to God's own teaching. How vain, t^en, to expect that 
our laws and crotchets will triumph over this siu, where 
his distinctly failed ! The lesson to be learned is, that 
the church can only cure intemperance by banishing its 
causes. 

(V.) 7^e Sible pkoclaims abstinence to be the core 
for drinking. By approved examples, by advice, bless- 
ing, warning, and exhortation (as we have seen), the 
wise Jews might have clearly known the Divine will on 
this subject. But they despised the lesson, and would 
be taught only through suffering and captivity. Yet 
there was one invincible example, which nothing but 
stolidity could misunderstand. Crod interfered not with 
the ordinary life of his people unless in matters which 
transgressed not only the ends but the channels of Reve- 
lation. But in Leviticus, the 10th chapter, a case is 
recorded where strong drink having threatened tJie con- 
tinuance of the Mosaic economy, it must be effectually 
and instantly dealt with. Witliin the limits of the 
priesthood and the work of the tabernacle — in brief, the 
sphere of the Divine service, both as to time and place, 
— the end desired is absolute sobriety. What did 
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Jehovah? Issue a mere warning against excess, like 
modem moralists, priests, and preachers? No, but an 
absolute mandate, interdicting the use of strong drink 
in his service and in his temple forever, guarded by the 
terrible penalty of death. And this seems to have 
answered its end, during all the ages of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. The wonder is, that a nation so afflicted 
with the degradations and depravities of drinicing eonid 
not save itself by extending the remedy to its entire 
social and religions life. What was neither needless, 
nor unwise, nor esstreme in God's plan, could hai'dly be 
folly and fanaticism iu man. 

It has been objected, that the priests were iVee to drink 
at other times, and only prohibited the use of wine going 
into the tabernacle. True, they were left, "free agents" 
as reganls their own work, and they abused that freedom 
sadly ; but the wisdom of prohibition, and the reasons 
for it, remain unchanged. The occasion for the display 
of the Divine wisdom is not the guiding and binding 
element, but the fact and nature of its display ; and 
thus the " specific command " may become a " general 
commend," 

All historical teaching must be limited by time, 
place, and circumstance ; but that fact, surely, cannot 
erase the universal truth within it. It is the express 
business of reason to separate the accidental from the 
essential, and hence the folly of attempting to evade 
the foregoing argument by reference to Ezekiol xliv. 18, 
where, along with the renewal of the prohibition of wine, 
the priests are commanded to wear linen garments and 
to cut their hair short ! No doubt, as a means of phys- 
ical cleanliness, in a hot climate and in the confined 
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and heated labor of their special services, this, also, was 
a wise provision addressed to " the messengers of the 
Lord." But while the symbolism and peculiarity of that 
part of the law have passed away, and so do not apply 
to the modern minister, the reasons for the prohibition 
of wine are as imperative as before. Man is as weak, 
and wine is as strong as ever. Alcohol, as a brain- 
poison, disturbs and deceives the Christian professor 
exactly as it did the Jewish priest ; and therefore the 
obligation of this part of the Levitical law as truly 
abides as any portion of the decalogue itself, 

(VI.) The Bible principle of philanthropt enforces 
abstinence. The first condition of doing good to others 
is to strengthen and purify ourselves. It has been seen 
that abstinence, both as a dictate of self-denial and a 
regimen of reason, not only does good to the individual, 
but is a means to moral and social ends of vast impor- 
tance. The prudential maxims of the New Testament 
confirm it. " Abstain from all appearance of evil." The 
Lord's prayer almost enjoins it. "Lead us not into 
temptation." The Apostle Paul implies that discipline 
of temperance was needful oven to him. The Divine 
favor is promised to those who keep themselves from all 
temptation and sin, save such as may cross them in 
the path of duty. But that duty is often made very plain 
in the course of life. The Divine rule is, " Do good as 
ye have opportunity." If eating meat, or drinking wine, 
or a/nything, threatens evil to our brother, or our neigh- 
bor, then we must abandon the pleasures of sense for 
the diviner joys of philanthropy. If not, we sin against 

(VI.) In wtM, way does the Bible principle of philanthropy enihroe aijaO. 
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our brother and against Christ. " He who knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to bim it is sin." In obedi- 
ence to this higher law, and to the light which Provi- 
dence casts upon it, ought not strong drinks to be aban- 
doned by Christian professors? The good that needs 
doing, the evil that needs destroying, wait upon the 
adoption of teetotalism. Mrs, Wightman, of Shrews- 
bury, who has reclaimed so many drunkards, and achieved 
so much good, was for years prejudiced against absti- 
nence, in favor of a pre-formed and self-formed religions 
theory. But human nature was stubborn, — the fact 
remained ; her hopes and prayers wore unavailing, and 
her theory had to give way. The gospel and drink failed 
to effect a social reformation ; but the gospel and absti- 
nence achieved, and still achieves, mar\-ellous and mani- 
fold results of the most blessed kind. So must the right 
agency ever do. 

Thus it may be seen, even from the bare summary of 
our case, how the varied language of the Old and New 
Testament, and the known facts of antiquity, conspire 
to establish every portion of our critical theorj' ; how 
each separate fact and phrase finds its fitting place in 
the temple of truth ; and how it is made manifest that 
Holy Scripture concurs with moral and physical sci- 
ence in teaching abstinence from narcotic poisons, — a 
doctrine which needs to be reiterated afresh from the 
pulpits of Christendom, until the torpid conscience is 
aroused, and the great obstacle to the progress and tri- 
umph of the gospel is removed out of the way. 

nuuwF What ia the higher law? What held baok Mrs. Wightman ? 
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103. Were the subject of intemperance, aa it inter- 
■weaves itself, not with the multiplied and minute cir- 
cumstances of social and domestic life, but with the 
more public and memorable events of National History, 
to be treated in detail, it would swell into one of the 
largest volumes ever written. Here we can only record 
the leading facts of history as they bear upon the prob- 
lem to be solved, — first, those that point to the nature 
and spread of the evil ; second, those which indicate a 
partial or a perfect cure. 

And, first, no idea can be further from the truth than 
that which explains intemperance, either as a matter of 
race, or of dimale. It is one of those hasty generaliza- 
tions which shallow intellects grasp at, and interested 
persoDS propagate. Pretending to be a philosophical 
induction, it is in reality contradicted by the most 
varied facts of history, which clearly show that the very 
same races, at different periods, have been the alternate 
subjects of drunkenness and of sobriety, and that the 
vice of intemperance has prevailed equally in the torrid, 
the temperate, and the frigid zones. The facts of which 
we shall now give specimens, — selected from regions. 
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epochs, and conditiona most widely apart, — alao show, 
that {apart from abstinence), no variationa of social life, 
no diversities of civilization, no forms, or development 
of religious faith, have secured an exemption, from the 
wide-spread curse of intemperance, — a malady and a 
vice which have penetrated alike tlie hut, the mansion, 
and the palace, the wigwam of the savage, the tent of the 
Tartar, and the home of the European, and desecrated, 
with equal stain, the tahernaclea of Judaism, the pi^o- 
das of paganism, and the shrines of Christendom. 

104. It is a curious fact, that amongst the few frag- 
ments of lost historical books and antique literature relate 
ing to the " world's gi"ay fathers," which Lave been pre- 
served to us, several striking notices of intemperarice 
and its remedy are found. A page of Megasthenea' 
" History of India," cited by Strabo, shows that the high- 
est, most retigious, and cultured cosies of Hindostan 
were then, and from time immemorial had been, ab- 
stainers, — "the Brachmans, the Germanas, and the 
Hylobious," or physicians. 

The fifth and last of the "Pentalogue of Buddha" 
(B. C. 560) runs thus : — 

" Obey the law, and vjalk steaMly in the path of purity, and 
[to do this] drink not liquors that intoxicate and disturb Che 



105. A celebrated work by Porphyry contains a page 
of a lost work, by Chjeremon, librarian in one of the 
sacred temples in Egypt, which has a very instructive 

101. TVas teetotalism an ancieat dootriue ? Stale two remarkable ^am- 
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passage, enounciDg a doetrine, both substantially and 
verbally identical with that of the book of Proverbs 
(xxxiii. 30, 31). He says of the priests: "Some of 
them [the higher] did not drink wine at aU, and others 
[inferior] drank very little of it, on account of its being 
injurious to the nerves, oppressive to the head, an impedi- 
ment to invention, and an incentive to lust." Plutarch 
informs us, that even the priests of inferior deities 
" were strictly prohibited its use daring their most sol- 
emn purifications ;" that "wine was wholly, forbidden 
to the kings," who were also high-priests ; and that 
Psametik, 600 B.C., was the first of the regal line 
that drank it. 

In the Hieratic Papyri (Anastasi, No. 4), Letter xi. 
contains a very singular and instructive passage, writ- 
ten, nearly 4,000 years ago, by an Egyptian priest and 
tutor, Amen-em-an, to his young pupil, Pentorour, who, 
afterwards, becoming steady and reclaimed, rose to the 
dignity of court-poet to one of the Pharaohs ; — 

"It has been told me that thou hast forsaken books, and 
devoted thyselfto seasuality; that thou goestfrom tavern to 
tavern, smelling of beer (henk) at eventide. If beer gets into 
a man, it overcomes thy mind; thou art lite an oar started 
ftom its place ; like a house without food, with shafcy walls. 
If thou wieldest tbe rod of office, men run away Il'om thee. 
Thou knowest that inine is an abornination ; thou hast taken an 
oath (or pledge) concerning strong drink, that thou wouldst 



itEgjpt? What does a certain II- 
tt Who ni^ntlona 6«7- in ancient 
Did tttveras have a biui reputation 

then, aanowj Give the (eslimony of a certain letter. Were tempersnoo 

pledges inova? Give the proof. 
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not put such [liquor] into tiee. Haat thou forgotten thine 
oath ? " • 

Shortly comes another letter, from this Egyptian bish- 
op, resuming the allusion to the temperance pledge : — 

" I have heard it said, thou goest after pleasure. Turn not 
thy face from my advice ! or doat thou really give thy heart to 
all the words of the votaries of Indulgence? Thy limbs are 
alive, then, but thy heart Is asleep. I, thy superior, forbid thee 
to go to the taverm.i Thou art degraded ime the beasts! But 
we see manp like iA«e, — haters of boobs j they houor not 
God. God regards not the breakers oCpiedgea, — the illiterate. 
When young aa thou, I passed my time noder dtscipUnei it 
tamed my members. When three months had ended, I was 
dedicated to the house of God, I became one of the first in 
all kinds of learning." t 

In contrast with the ancient Egyptians, it may be 
stated that the modern Copts are a sober people, what- 
ever the explanation may be. 

106. JPersia waa, no doubt, the primitive seat of the 

« There was H eort of Burttjn-upon-Trent even then. In a letter ftllowing 
Iheone justoited. wefiiidtlieaepaBsBges; "The way up to Djala covered 
■wlthpalma,jieldingnothingfitto*ateavetheu-datea,notjetr[pe . , I 
■hHll wait like one strong In bone, Iraversirg the marshes on foot. Then 
let the barrels be opened, which aie fail o! Beer (liek or henh) of Kati." Or 
vas this Ooih of the Philistines, and the liquor palm-wlnE J 

t See Heath's "Esod. Papyri." (PL, cxi.. 5 S.) 

IHowwonderfultfleeefhepresentlnthepastl It ia the old. old aloryl 
Man and drink 1 drink and man I evermore the same in their muluaJ rela- 
tions ; yet each generation as stupla as the one that went before, always re- 
npwine the leBBon. but never cominB to ft cotwKHan of tho truth I The 



is sold and drank. Solomon 

but mofletn critics, looking a. . 

tmnsform their words into an apology for efpping "wine," and sitting at 
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Aryan, or European and Hindoo races. One of ita 
ancient religion, regarded wine as an in.lrnmenl of the 
evil power. When history opens it np to os, the people 
were very temperate. In the words of Herodotns, 
"Strangers to the taste of wine, they drank water 
only." On this regimen, Cyrns conquered the East ■ 
with a departnrc from It, began the decline of that great 
empne. It is singular that the deviation oimmonced 
with the medical deception. According to Ancjuetil la 
the reign of "Jemsheed, a cure performed on a lady of 
the court rendered the use of wine common. Until 
then It had been considered only as a riraeHy." " Thus, 
by a fallacy of appetite, common in our day, what was' 
adapted to disease came to be consumed daily in health. 
On this change of manners and morals. Professor Eaw- 
unson, says : — 

•■The Persians, e™n of the better sort, were In the earlier 
limes noted for their temperance and lobrletr. Their ordlnarv 
rood w.a, wheaten bread, barley cake., and meat simply roasted 
or boiled, which they seasoned with salt and with bruised 
cress-seed, - a substitute for n.stufl. Tlu, M, «.» i, MIA 
the, ,M^M i«, ,»i,r. Moreover, It was their habit to take 
one mou „niy „ch day. The poorer kind of people were con- 
tented with even a simpler diet, supporting themselves to a 
great extent, on the natural products of the sell, as dates Has 
whd pear,, acorns, ,nd the fmitof the terebinth tree.' But 
Hese absteniio., habits wore soon laid aside, and replaced by 
Inxmy and seZf-indulgence, when the success of their arms had 

• " CuiTereiil History," toL 1., p. 300. 
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put it in their power to have the full and free gratiflcation of 
all their desires and propensities. . . . 

" Instead of water, wine became the nsnal beverage ; each 
man prided himself on the qaantity he could drink; and the 
natnral result followed,— that most banquets terminated in gen- 
eral Intoxication. Drunleemiess even came to be a sort ofinslitu~ 
(ton. Once a year, at the feast of Mithras, the King of Persia, 
accordlDg to Duria, was bound to be drnnt. A general practice 
arose of deliberating on all [mportant affairs under the influ- 
ence of wine, so that In every hoosehold, when a family crisis 
Impended, Intoxication was a duty." * 

107. The Arabs, like the Jews, were, at one time, 
addicted to shameful excess in drinking. Mohamed 
found them so besotted that they worshipped sticks and 
stones. Yet, from a perception of the enormous evils 
of strong drink, as Warneriua observes, " the more 
devout pagan Arabs totally abstained from wine long 
before the birth of Mohamed," That great lawgiver, 
in words almost parallel with the injunction of the 
apostles, gave forth a law, which has more affected for 
good the millions of the Eastern populations, — Tar- 
tars, Turks, Persians, Hindoos, Arabs, Egyptians, and 
Moors, — than any other institution which was ever set 
np amongst them : — 

THE KORAN, V. 7. 
" tme believers, surely tuine and lots a 



Iv. Amongst the later Jews, at the Feast 
.Ued sa at the f^aat of U[ttiraa. Tbe ItabUi 
>6 drunk." The coanectlun is historical. 



imed'e day) What did 
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"And they becoming sober again out of the e 
Dbvil, v/bo are taken captiTe at his will." 



1 PETER T. 



" Dnnle, not, be watchftil, for the Devil walketh about seek' 
ins whom he may drtnk down." 

108. The Nabathseans named by Diodoras, of Sicily 
(B. C. 60), lived in Central Arabia, and their vow closely 
resembled that of the Eechabites, who were probably a 
portion of the aboriginal tribe. Doubtless these, and 
the Pythagoreans and Persian m^ii, after the captiv- 
ity, had great influence in modifying opinion and prac- 
tice in the region of Palestine. The Apocrypha and 
Secular History indeed make certain the fact of the in- 
fluence amongst the pre-Christian Jews, and the early 
Christians, — so mucli so, that unless we read the New- 
Testament in the light of this fa«t, manj of its allnsiona, 
even its words, will fail to yield up the tiuth to us which 
was patent to the minds of those to whom the original 
was addressed. Mr. Jowett, M A , the Professor of 
Greel; at Oxford, may be cited as an impaitiil author- 
ity : — 

" Such esamples (as Daniel and Tobit) show what the Jews 
bad learned to practise or admire in the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era. So John the Baptist ' fed on !o- 
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custs and wild honey.' A later age delighted to attribute a 

similir abstinence to James, the brother of oar Lord (Hegesip- 

p ap dE eb. ff. E. ii. 23) ; and to Matthew (Clemens Alex- 

d Iniis Peed. il. 2, p. 174) ; lieretical writers added Peter to 

Uo 1 f heso Eacratites* (Epiph. Her. xxs. 2; Clemens, 

H s 6) The Apostolic Canons (xliii.) admit an ascetic 
ab n D bat denounce those who abstain [like the Magi 

nd Man h s] from any sense of the imparity of matter. (See 
passages quoted in Fritshe, 111. p. 151.) Jewish, as well as 
Alexandrian and Oriental, influences combined to maintain the 
practice tn the first centuries. Long after It had ceased to be 
a Jewish scrnple, it remained as a counsel of perfection." 

Theodoret (A. D. 172) remarks of Tatian, that "ha 
abhors the use of wine." Auguatiiie reproaches " the 
Maniehees with being so perverse that while they refuse 
wine {vmum), ami call it the gall of the Prince of Dark- 
ness {felprincipiis tenebrarum), they nevertheless eat of 
grapes." 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, says o{ the EnoroHtes, 
" They did not use wine at all, saying, it was of the 
Devil ; and that drinking and using it was sinful." This 
■was evidently said of intoxicating wine, not of the nat- 
ural juice of the grapes, which they are foolishly 
charged with inconsistently sucking. 

Photius observes of the Severians, "They were 
averse to wine as the cause of drunkenness." 

From this doctrine, propagated to the Eremites of 
the desert, and the later monks of the Arabian border, 
tliere can be little doubt that Mohamed borrowed his 
famous dictum : " Of the fruit of the grape ye obtain 
an inebriating liquor, and also good nourishment." He 
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issued an interdict against the one, Irat never agsiinat the 
other. The hostilespiritof controversy, in theearly ages, 
however, led to the doctrine being repudiated in toto by the 
trinmphant party, and thus the association of a practical 
truth with real or supposed errors was, for want of log- 
ical discriminatioii, the unhappy cause of great subse- 
quent corruption of life in the Christian Church. ITia 
dark ages set in, followed by the sceptical, and it is only 
in our day that men are rising above the mists and 
looking once more at the original and abiding /ncte. 

109. The most remarkable of all the religious com- 
munities of antiquity, were the Essenes and Theka- 
pEtTT^, with their kindred associates. We are indebted 
for our knowledge of them to two writers, — namely, 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, and Philo, another Jew 
of the Alexandrian school. Their tenets and practices, 
in many curious particulars, bore so great a resemblance 
to those of the early Christians, that some learned 
writers have contended that they were Chi'istians, pro- 
tecting themselves IVom persecution and probable ex- 
tinction under the veil of a secret orthodox sect. 

Josephus thus writes of them in his " Jewish Antiqui- 
ties " (xv, 11), — " These men live the same kind of life 
as do those whom the Greeks call Pythagoreans," . . . 

In his " Wars " (ii. 8), he further saj's : — 

" The Essenes are Jews by nation, and a society of men 
friendly to each other beyond what is to be foand among 
aay other people. They have an aversion lo sensuous pleas- 
ure in the same manner as to that which is truly evil. Teni- 
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perance (teen enkraieian), and to keep their passions In sab- 
jectloQ, they esteem a virttie of the first order. They are 
long-livers, so that many of them arrive to the age of a hundred 
years; which is to be ascribed to their simple and plain diet; 
and the temperance and good oriier observed in all things." 

Behind these facta concerning ancient teetotalism, 
there rests a deep, dark shadow, lit up anon with a 
lurid glare, the evidence of a still more ancient intem- 
perance. Far as we go back, — beyond the verge of 
history, into the dim twilight of tradition, — we still 
find the traces of tliat ruin and wretchedness which ever 
follow in the track of strong drink. The precautious 
and protests of prudent and holy men, the prohibitions 
of the All-wise, the associations of mankind upon the 
basis of a common bond of union, a protective pledge 
and badge of brotherhood, point to a terrible background 
of aiitecedent mischief and misery, to a long experi- 
ence of sorrowing hearts, of broken hopes, of blighted 
homes. When shall the eup of instruction be full? 

110. Nor is modern history less significant and con- 
clusive than ancient. If Oriental nations and tribes 
have been cursed hy drink, — Kalmuck and Chinese, 
Hindoo, Persian, Arab and Copt, Syrian and Jew, — 
so have all the peoples of Europe, Greek or Homan, 
from the soathern Sclavonian to the Hibernian Celt, 
from the Muscovite and the Lap to the Scandinavian 
tribes of many lands and names, Norwegian or Swede, 
Dane, Norman, and Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-American. 
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In this experiment races may mingle, climates may 
change, social conditions may be revolutionized, but 
the old nexus remains, — drinfe, drunkenness, and riot, — 
drink and degradation, drink and sensuality, drink and 
disease, madness, crime. Italy, with its happy climate, 
Norway, with its comfortable homes, France, with its 
wine, Bavaria, with its beer, Pi-iissia, with its education, 
Ireland, with its poverty, England, with its wealth, 
Scotland, with its whiskey and religion, our own Amer- 
ican States, with their schools and freedom, are, one 
and all, examples of the inefficacy of all these condi- 
tions even to arrest the growth of intemperance, much 
less to suppress and extinguish the vice. 

111. A passage or two from Schlosser's "History of 
the Nineteenth Century," in relation to Prussia and 
Sweden, will be instructive. In Prussia, " The Council 
of Education, according to Biisching, who was a mem- 
ber, used every possible means to prevent non-commis- 
sioned officers, addicted to brandy, or incapable invalids, 
from being appointed teachers. . . The king (Freder- 
ick II.) insisted that his invalids should be provided 
for. . . What, however, is more melancholy than all, 
is, that in order to support a military school for nobles, 
he suffered recourse to be had to hUeries, which, as is 
well known, are as ruinous to the morals of the poorest 
classes of the people as brandy-drinking." (Vol. v., p. 7.) 
" In Sweden, the liigher estates had, by law, diminished 
the enjoyment of brandy to the peasantry ; the peas- 
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ants, therefore, were desirous of avengiiig themselves by 
insisting upon the prohibition of coffee. . . The noble 
Hanoverian oligarchs decreed that the peasants should 
no longer drink coffee I " (p. 12.) Thus the government 
made it easy to do wrong and hard to do right. 

" Gustavus (1775) had recourse to the Russian prin- 
ciple respecting the distillation of spirits, and intro- 
duced it into Sweden. This new privilege proved ruin 
ous to the country, because the income of the Ttionarch 
incrensed juat in proportion as the morality, health, and 
prosperity of the people declined. The ruin and corrup- 
tion of a nation, which had been, for ages, distinguished 
for the vigor anil simplicity of the people, were effected 
by converting the com necessary for their subsistence, and 
which was even partly imported, into liquid poison, 
and that too to increase the revenues of the crown." 
(Vol. iv., p. 370.) Of late years, the old bad policy 
has been discarded, especially in Norway, in conse- 
quence of the earnest agitation of the temperance ques- 
tion ; and, .now, the corn grown is found to be, not only 
adequate to the subsistence of the people, but affords 
a large surplus for exportation. 

Sweden furnishes yet another example. It has a full 
and active machinery for instruction ; yet, excluding 
offences against the forest laws, there was, in 1830, one 
criminal to 320 of the population ; and one crime in 11 
was committed in drink. From 1785 to 1825, the popu- 
lation increased 20 per cent., but the consumption of 
brandy 400 per cent., notwithstanding the education. • 

• " Swedish clergy htghly eduoaled and inlellEgent (p. 30S). A great yitrl- 
ety of edueallonal eBtabllaHmenla exist, both private and public. Tbo order 
of the peasants (jeomea) number 2,600,000, and own double Hie property 
of all other classes put together." — (" Scott's Travels," p. 3a2-3.) 
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Hence " it is well that we should guard ourselves 
against undue aud extravagant expectations of the 
amount of good to be derived from school instruction. 
Centuries of education will not remove the evils of bad 
and miseliievous customs and laws, which form, in fact, 
an indirect education of another kind, often more pow- 
erful and lasting in its influence than any series of les- 
sons taught within the walls of a school-room." * 

112. Prussia, notwithstanding her unexampled edu- 
cation, is a strildng example of tbe essential tendency 
of alcoholic liquors to create an ever-increasing demand 
for themselves, and thus to perpetuate the evils of 
intemperance. The following facts were stated at a 
public conference, by Dr. Wald, of Konigeberg : — 

" The Zollyerein consumed 122 millions of dollars' worth of 
alcoholic liquors. Berlin in 1844, compared with 1T45, had one 
church less, and 1,500 taverns more. Out of 60 children nnder 
6, in the Orphan Asylum, 40 had been taught to sip drams, and 
9 had a depraved desire for them. In the vale of Barmen, — 
renowned for ita reliolous character or profession -—with a 
populatl fSJOOO tl th I 000 w h bit Id 
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iDg, by promoting domestic misery and discord, occasiona 
nine-tenths of tlie increasing divorces of tbe country. Fi- 
nally, one-half of the entire coru and potatoes grown in the 
north of Germany are converted into spirits, the use of wUch 
had increased ninefold since 1817." * 

Malte-BruTi, the geographer (edition of 1827), had 
spoken of the Northern Germans as " being robast, fru- 
gal, and intelligent" as " deprived of beer and spirits," — 
" while the Southern Germans, accustomed to wine, are 
given to drunkenness and superstition." Within one 
generation, then, the government temptations had altered 
the very character of the people. Lippich calculates, 
from the mortality returns in Laibach, that 120 of the 
■whole population perished annually from excess, and that 
a fourth of all the adults who died there might have 
been saved by abstinence. The conclusion is irresisti- 
ble, that Germany has not discovered the cure for drink- 
ing. 

lis. The philosopher and statistician, Quetelet, in his 
great work on human development.f explodes the fal- 
lacy that France is a temperate country. "Of 1,129 
murders committed during the space of four years, 446 
have been in consequence of quarrels and contentions in 
taverns." It is true that in large districts, and chiefly 
the most ignorant, there is littie drunkenness and crime 
(a fact to which Quetelet refers) ; but that is owing to 
the fact of the extreme rarity of wine-shops, and to the 

X, BcrliD, 1852. 
esFiicii!i^s;"llv.tiLo.3. (Bros- 
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extreme poverty of the people. In the rich an<J manu- 
facturing parts, intemperance and its resulting evils 
abound. Dr. Morel, of the St. Ton Asylum, says, in 
his work " On the Degeneracy of the Human Race," 
that " there is always a hopeless number of paralytic 
and other insane persons, in our hospitals, whose dis- 
ease is due to no other cause than the abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. In 1 ,000 patients, of whom I have made special 
note, at least 200 owed their mental disorder to no other 
cause." (p. 109.) Many more, therefore, would be indi- 
rectly affected or aggravated by drink. M. Eehic, in hia 
" Eeport on Insanity," says, " Of 8,797 male, and 7,069 
female lunatics, 34 per cent, of the men, and 6 of the 
women, were made insane by intemperance. This is the 
most potent and frequent cause." * French journals not«, 
that years of plenty in the wine-districts are years of dis- 
order and crime for the country at large. The " Annals 
of Hygienne, "for 1863, observe, that, " in wine-growing 
countries, delirium, tremena and alcoholism are most 
frequent." (Tome sxvii., p. 203.) The plain fact is, 
that, though partly owin^ to the temperament of the 
people, and partly to the better arrangements of the 
police, ontrageons and besotted drunkenness may be 
less frequent, or less apparent, yet the serious and 
essential evils are as- great there as in any other coun- 
try. Sensuality pervades their life, crime is very prev- 
alent, suicides are in excess, population is arrested, 
and extreme longevity is rarer than in almost any other 

• " Medical Times," Jan. ISO?, p. 37. 
does Dr. Morel Baj of inianlt7 and drink? What M. Behlc ? What quut- 
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land. In France everybody drinks, young and old, 
male and female, and we find one centenariaD amongst 
360,000 persons ; in the United States of America, one 
in every 9,000. Sixteen yeara ago, Dr. Bell estimated 
the whole of the alcohol drank in France in the shape 
of spirit, wine, and cider, as equal to four gallons of 
proof spirit per head annually, for all ages, men, women, 
and infants. It is certainly not less noW. Statistics 
obtained by Mr. E, C. Delavan, from the French gov- 
ernment, in 1867, enable ua to aay that the production 
of wine in 1865 was rated at 1,089,000 gallons, and of 
diatilled spirits and other drinks, 427,746,000. Of this 
enormous quantity, of which only a small proportion is 
exported, 77,000,000 gallo f w ne a consumed in 
Paris alone, which is 42 gall n p head yearly ! The 
cost of all this to the reta 1 n m fter deducting 
one-third for drinks export d n t b less than one 
hiUion of dollars, — one thou d m II n f dollars spent 
in what is not food, but wh h t at the morals, 
poisons the brain, and destroys the happiness of the 
people ! ■ 

In France, in 1856, there were 360,000 drink-shops, 
besides inns, caf^s, etc. Over ail France, one drunkery 
to 100 persons of all ages. De Watteville, the econo- 
mist, puts drinking third in order among the fifteen di- 

*A. HuBBon, of tho Hotel de Vllle.in hig "001180101114110118 de Faria" 
(1850), Gtalea that previous to Ig^, each rarlsian took tf Utres (quarta) of 
Srundji pet bead Bniiually; now liUtrea (or 3J gallODs). 
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rect causes of pauperism. To this we have to add nearly 
five millions of pounds of toba: co m smoking which the 
emperor and empress set the iashion! With such 
habits and temptations anl ex'imples can we wonder 
that every third birtli in Pans is illegitimate, and that 
there are 60,000 criminals perminently re&iding in the 
prisons of the Seine? Mr. Dickens' "Ilouiehold Words," 
while defending the beer-shop at home, thus discourses 
of its comiterpai't abroad : — 

" The wine-shaps are the colleges and chapels of the poor in 
France. History, morals, politics, juriaprudeace, and litera- 
ture, in iniquUotts forms, are all taught in these colleges and 
chapels, where professors of evil continually deliver these les- 
sons, and where hymns are suug nightly to the demon of de- 
moralization. In these haunts of the poor, theft is taught as 
the morality of property; falsehood as the morality of speech; 
and assassination os the justice of the people. It Is in the 
wine-shop the cabman Is taught to think it heroic to shoot the 
middle-class man who disputes his fare. It is in the wine-shop 
the workman is taught to admii-e the man who stabs his faith- 
less mistress. It is in tbo wine-shop the doom is prononneed 
of the employer who lowers the pay of the employed. The 
wfne-sftops breed — in a physical atmosphere of malaria, and 
ft moral pestilence of envy acd vengeance — the men of crime 
and revolution. Hunger is proverbially a had counsellor, biit 
drink is a worse." 

114, Even in benighted France, however, there is hero 
and there a temperance oasis, — a green spot in the 
waste. In the tittle, quaint city of Villaneuvette, there 
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is only one caf4 and one hotel, both closed at nine o'clock. 
There pauperism, beggary, and illegitimacy are all bat 
unknown ; and the people live long and happily. At 
St. Aabin d'Ecronville, in Normandy, is an establish- 
ment for the production of those beautiful anatomical 
models which have made M. Anzoux so well known- 
He educates boys to this artistic work, and has generally 
about 70 persons in his employment. Neither smoking 
nor drinking is allowed. The ouvriers of St. Aubia 
never enter a wine-shop, nor waste a sou in smoking. 
Their hands are always steady, their heads always clear. 
The consequence is, that they economize and put money 
in the bank. What was formerly a beggarly, dirty vil- 
lage is now a thriving and beautiful little town. 

In European Turkey, amongst another race of people, 
and in a beautiful climate, we have an example which 
should be instructive to America, and especially to the 
patrons and producers of Catawba wine. 

Mr. Scbaufifler, American Missionary at Constanti- 
nople, thus wrote in 1827: — 



" The prevalence of drunkenness upon pure wine lias been on 
the increase for some ten years past. Be/ore, it was cheeked by 
the Ugh price of wine. It is a matter of i-egret that the poor 
Gorman mrmers [settled ia Moldavia] should have entered 
upon a field of industry [wine -growing] promising tn pecuniary 
respects, but so ruinous In its moral bearings. The number of 
■miae fiouses and culiars has been on a most alarming increase 
since wine has become indigenous. It has often been said that 
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pure wine did not produce that artificial appetite for more. 
This Is certainly incorrect." 

Of course it is, for alike in America, Normandy, and 
England, experience proves that cider (which is apple- 
wine) is simply a stepping-stone to stronger drinks; 
not a preventative but a provocative. 

115. Great Britain, however, perhaps, provides more 
varied illustrations of the whole subject of intemper- 
ance and its remedy than any other modern country, 
owing to the diversity of its laws, institutions, and peo- 
ples. In Scotland, with a lowland Saxon and a high- 
land Celtic population, was seen the prevalence of drink- 
ing in all ages, from the most barbarous to the moat 
refined, — drinking in peace and in war, in castle and 
bothie, — drinking amongst the pious and profane, with 
highland cateran and chief, with, town bailie or lowland 
laird, and amongst the learned and polished circles of 
modern Athens. No place clean. It was the frightful 
results of pauperism, impiety, disease, madness, and 
crime, which, a few years back, led to the enactment of 
a measure for abolishing the selling of drink at toU-bara, 
and for the closing of dram-shops and public houses on 
the Sabbath, — a measure which has effected, according 
to the verdict of the Koj^al Commission, a vast benefit 
for the country, and, in conjunction with higher duties 
upon whiskey, sensibly arrested the growth of drunken- 
ness, pauperism, and crime. Notwithstanding the occa- 
sional failure of town councils to do their duty, and see 
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the law enforced by their police, it is a measure which 
evinces the power of repression in a very striking way. 
Before it passed, the prison at Edinburgh was about to 
be enlarged at great expense ; after its enactment, a large 
number of cells were found to be superfluous. If one 
day's suppression of the traffic can do so mueh, what 
might not seven days' suppression accomplish? 

116. Ireland, again, has a peculiar people and a 
strange history. Its Celtic and impressionable race has 
at times been sober, and at others dissipated and intem- 
perate to an excess, but during the lifetime of Father 
Mathew rose to a height of enthusiasm and sublime self- 
abnegation which attracted the attention and sympathy 
of the whole civilized world. Atone time, we ourselves 
saw the secretary of this Apostle of Temperance, en- 
roUing members amongst the sixth miUion of his disciples. 
One great error was committed, however, — that of not 
preventing the future inroad of the traffic by erecting a 
legal bulwark while the inspiration was upon the nation. 
Failing this, however, the temptations returned, the en- 
thusiasm waned, the disciples fell away, and now the 
monument to Father Mathew, in the city of Corii, is dese- 
crated by a perfect circle of whiskey-dens, where the 
people drink to their own degradation, and defile the 
precincts of a statue which should be sacred to purity and 
temperance. 

All the bad laws and influences that have made Ireland 
a byword and a reproach to England have been aggra- 
vated by drink. Much of her ^rarian outrages could 
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not have existed save for tbat. Her poverty baa been 
transmuted into pauporLstn and famine by the same vile 
^ent ; her industry has been paralyzed, her morals cor- 
rupted. A leaf or two from her history will at once de- 
monstrate the curse of drinking and the blessings of 
temperance. In Ireland, failure of crops has several 
times proved a blessing, by leading to the suppression 
of distilling. The natural toss has suspended the self- 
inflicted cM»-se; the gain has been the lessened evil. 

For example, in 1757-8, 1760-1, the average balance 
of loss beiween corn imported and corn exported was 
£78,282. But in 1759, when, owing to a bad harvest, 
the distilleries were stopped, there was a balance of 
profit of £4,584. " Tbe salutary effects of which," saya 
a contemporary observer, " were the restoring new vigor 
to our languishing manufactures, and a visible reforma- 
tion in the morals of the people." • 

117. In 1808-9, 1812-13, again, for parts of those 
years distillation was prohibited. Of oats, tbe grain 
mainly used by the distillers, the total quantity exported 
in 1808-11-12-15 is given fi-om the averages of the 
Customs return9,t and the quantity of corn spirits pay- 
ing duty is added : — 

♦"Earnest Addreaaea lo the People, agiiinat Drinking Spirituoaa Liq- 
uors," by W. Henry, D.D., F.R.S. Dublin, 1761. 
t Vide " PBrliameniarj Papers," yii., 1823. , 
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Thua, even in years of dearth, the prohibition of dis- 
tilling increased the oats exported nearly two w/Uliona of 
pounds in value ; so that, making allowance for the parts 
of years during which the distilleries were in operation, 
the capital of the country was increase.d by half a mil- 
lion annually, with a positive gain in all social and moral 
aspects besides. 

Mr. Sergeant Lloyd, before the Lords' Committee on 
the state of Ireland in 1825, assigned " the easy access 
to spirits" as the chief predisposing cause of the peas- 
ant disturbances in the county of Limerick. 

Under the prohibition from June to December, 1808, 
and from March to December, 1809, whiskey rose tVom 
8s. to 189. the gallon, and at once sobriety and order 
supplanted riot and debauchery. In 1810, when the pro- 
hibition ceased, '.' the commitinents increased nearly four- 
fold; " and the Lord Mayor of Dublin directed public 
attention to its cause. So, again, when the distilleries 
were stopped from February, 1812, to September, 1813, 
crime also stopped ; and when they revived to their 
work of destruction, crime revived with them. 
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Thus, even in years of want, a partial measure, merely 
rendering drink dearer, was attended with a reduction 
in crime of one-sixtk, when under ordinary circumstances 
it would have increased largely. 

118. Another illustration is derived from a compari- 
Bon of the years of Father Mathew'a great success with 
ordinary years of intemperance. Lord Morpeth declared 
in the commons that " the heaviest offences, such as 
homicides, outrages upon the person, assault with intent 
to murder, aggravated assaults, cutting and maiming," 
had been greatly diminished. 

His triumphs were from the year 1839 up to the cul- 
minating era of 1845, when the movement began to de- 
cline, in part owing to emigration, in part to the natural 
subsidence of aU mere enthusiasms, but in 1847, 8, 9, to 
the desolation of the famine and the exodus. 

Take convictions for offences against the person, 
as those most likely to arise from excitement, and to be 
least liable to fluctuation from varying social influences 
of an ordinary character, and of course, excluding the 
famine years, as subject to a disturbing influence. 
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Take, now, two quinquennial periods, and see what 
they establish in regard to " Convictions at Quarter Se*- 
sions and Assize," compared with the yeaxa remarJcai^ 
fir diminished consumption of whiskey. 
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The prison returns for Ireland, compared with the rev- 
enue returns, show that a legal check to drinking is alao 
a check to crime. 

* Taken from the returns of the Inland Kevenne Offloe, See " Eeport on 
Pnblio Houses," 1363, p. 6M. At the beginning of this period, 1,398 persona 
were eonflned In prlBon Soc tlildt distilling; in 1S40 only 17a, and in IStl 
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It follows from these figures that to license drink-sell- 
ing is to license felony, and breed crime. So true is 
the saying of the jurist Mittermaier, that " all his inves- 
tigations led him to the same sad truth, that society 
preparea the crime." 

119. England, i^ain, with her mingled races of 
Frisian and Saxon, Dane, Norman, Fleming, and Welsh, 
with her gentry habituated to wine, her city populations 
to gin, her shoplteepers to brandy, her southern and 
western peasantry to cider, and the bulli of her laborers 
to ale and beer, — has earned for her citizens the un- 
enviable notoriety of being " drunlien Englishmen." 
Not that they are in reality greater drinkers than the 
Dutch, the Germans, the Bussians, or the French, but 
they display less reticence and self-contro! in the m.ani- 
festation of their propensities. The whole history of 
this country is a comment upon the maxim, that as 
are the facilities for the sale of strong drink so is the 
proportionate drunkenness, pavperism, and crime of the 
people.* The evil of drinking is all pervasive ; it finds 

Argument for the Leglslallve Probibltlon of 
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its way iato church and state, aii?tocracy and demoo* 
racy ; the seats of learning, and the homes of igno- 
rance ; and at the present time (1867), the expenditure 
upon liquor for Great Britain lo as follows : — 

Home-made spirits charged duty (selling, retail, at 

20s. per galloo), £22,5I6,83« 

Foreign and colonial spirits (at 27s. per gallon), . 7,978,885 

Male liquors (2 boshels malt per tiarrel of 86 gal- 
ions, at 48s.),* 60,261,398 

Wines (but cliiefly the stronger ones), at ISs. 

per gallon, 9,995,937 

Cider and perry, home-made fruit wines, hlacfc 

beer, etc., 607,119 

£101,260,000 

Or, in American currency, the enormous sum of $506,300,000 

120. Of this sum, Professor Leoni Levi calculates that 
the working-classes spend about one-third, or, in round 
numbers, the vast sum of £70,000,000, which equals the 
entire government expenditure of the country for im- 
perial purposes! It is a self-imposed taxation very lam- 
entable and leads, in the loss of time and health,— 

the Liquor Trafflo," — a volume of 100 pages, foanded on the larger Essay, to 
wticb the Alliance awarded the priie of IW guineas (}500 currency.) T&a 
whole suljeot Is exhaasUvely treatsd. 

• There were In ISM, exactlj 60,217,838 bnshelB of malt charged duty for 
ftmne consumption, which would produce, with water adulteration, abovn 
1,000,000.000 of gallons of beer for 30,000.000 of people; being at the rate of 
33 gallons each petaon, exclusive of other alcoholics. 

much In poDDds is expended on Alcohol In GrentBritain? BowmuChln 
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the true capital of the worker — in deteriorated labor, in 
pauperiam, disease, and crime, to a second loss, which 
cannot be estimated at much less than the first. The 
channels and a^entg for this wasteful expenditure are an 
immoral and demoralizing body of men, ealted publi- 
cans, who unblushingly avow that their politics are 
those of the trade, first and last, and who are every- 
where, as a body, found ranged against such ameliorat- 
ing agencies as schools, free libraries, and temperance 
societies, but in favor of races and betting, prize-fights and 
coek-flghts, — whose literature, ftom " Bell's Life " down 
to "The Licensed Victualler's Guardian," is that of ex- 
tremely " low life." These men are licensed by the law 
to carry on their debasing and deadly trade ! They are 
always on the increase, and brin^ after them a propor- 
tionate increase of criminals and police. These crime- 
breeders have, for three periods, numbered as follows for 
England and Wales alone : — 





18B0-1. 


188U-3. 


186M. 




ar,i*6 

4S,B66 
1,*87 
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In Scotland, in 1866, there were 98 brewers only, and 
12,472 licensed victuallers. 

In Ireland, in 1866, there were 91 brewers only, and 
15,541 licensed victuallers. 

Scotland has, besides, 132 distillers ; Ireland, 60. 

As the temptations gradually increase, drinking aa 
gradually and certainly extends, notwithstanding the 
unparalleled influences of a physical, social, and re- 
ligious nature which, during the past half century, have 
been counteracting the tendency of the system. In 1857, 
each person in England averaged a consumption of 
nearly two gallons of pure alcoliol, but in 1866, of 2J. , 
In 1857, each person in Scotland consumed on the aver- 
age 1-t, but in 1866 nearly IJ gallon. In 1857, each 
person in Ireland had an averse of three-fourths of a 
gallon, but in 1866 above four-fifths. 

121. The third line is very instructive in the above 
table : that which shows how the wine licenses, chiefly 
granted to confectioners, grocers, and eating-house keep- 
ers, had quadrupled in a few years," The Hon, "W, E. 
Gladstone perversely adopted the theory that the love 
of heavy-wet and potent drams was to be eradicated by 

* An fuMon brougbt Into the Court of Comraon Fleas. In NovoBiber, IMS, 
for the recovery of a wine bUl, eHclted thefhct, tbatat abanqnrt heldin the 
preceding AuguEt, at the New UarkeC. King's Cross, London, orer which 
the CoramoQ Sergeant of the dty presided, S21 bottles of wine were drnok 
bj the 160 guests, — I.e., thkee bottlkseachI The writer hue seen the 
wine blUe of u-lstocratio clubs, which show that the proportion of drluUng 
in the dtj is not greater than that in the West end. 



niDCh Alcohol is consumed, on (be average, In England, li 

n Ireland? 

. What was the remit of Ur. Gladitooe'i scheme of vane , 
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faToring a taste for " light winea ; " aod so, in spite of 
temperance warnings, he obstinately persisted in hia 
plan. The reaults hare been disastrous in the extreme. 
Young people, servants, and married women, who couid 
not be seen in a dram-ahop, have been tempted to drink 
the new and fashionable liquor, falsely branded as " in- 
nocent." It haa done its work, and created, in ten thou- 
sand inatancea, an appetite for stronger stimulants. In 
1868, there was a great scandal — one of many — crea- 
ted by the fall of a diatinguiahed and ariatocratic clergy- 
man; whereupon the newspapers, which snpport the 
causes, give a homily upon the effects! Notably so, the 
London " Daily Telegraph," — a bitter opponent of absti- 
nence and prohibition, aa well as a constant perverted of 
American affairs. We cite its exact words : — 

" Drink may doubtless sap a man's brains, weaken his powers, 
and even convert, as If by a harieqain's wand, a gentleman 
Into a blackguard. Tbe tale does but once more point the 
moral that le who begins to yield can never know whither the 
terrible habit may carry him. So stern and so steady is tlie 
march of its evil influence, that hisensibly a man dwindles 
down into the shadow of himself, and can never win back the 
strength and the conrage he has lost. 'No one drinks nowa- 
days 1 ' says Mrs. Grundy. Well, people no longer get drunk 
in tlie middle of the day, or reel into a theatre in the state 
which was common during the old days of the legitimate 
drama ; but the doctors tell us, and the doctors ought to know, 
ihat-wiChifi the last few years there has been afresh outbreak of 
the drinking mania, not amongst the frequenters of the public 
house, but in good society —in the home. We cannot flatter 
ourselves that the report is exaggerated. Sach propensities 
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commonly seise npoa society by fits and starts; andjustnow 
the uuhappy suspicion again prevails, that ladles themselres 
occasionally take rather more than is good for them, under the 
pretence of ' supporting the system.' It seems but too true 
that a dark shadow is cast on many homes by the fatal habU of 
secret intemperance, and that, in not a few cases, the victims of 
the degrading vice have the excuse neither of ignorance nor 
of poverty." 

But what excuse, we ask, have the legislators, who 
create the temptations? 

122. The moral work of England is set at nought, 
and its legitimate frnits blighted by the pest of the 
traffic. The seminaries of Satan far outnumber the 
schools of Christ. Take, for example, the Sunday- 
school system, and follow the pupils into life. 
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The Rev. J. Kingsmill, in his official report on the 

Pentonville Penitentiary, 1849, says: "Of 1,000 con- 
victs 757 had been scholars in the different day schools, 
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high and low, in the country ; and nearly half of that 
number, on an average,Jive years, " (p. 14.) 

While we write, there are in England, one million of 
paupers receiving relief from the public funds, and 
another million on the verge of pauperism, living, or 
.starving on charity. About every eighth person is either 
beggar, or pauper, or criminal, or publican who creates 
him, or policeman who catches him, or judge who tries 
and condemns him. 

_ Well-regulated minds are at the foundation of a na- 
tion's order, economy, and peace, but coextensive with 
the increase of the traffic has been that of idiotcy and 
insanity amongst the people. Upwards of 30,000 per- 
sons are now in the various lunatic asylums of Eng- 
land and Scotland, operating as a dead weight to civili- 
zation, and indicating a stQl larger number of persona, 
who, owing to moderate perversion, are either vicious, 
extravagant, or unreliable, the centres of domestic un- 
happiness, and the sources of social danger. Lippich 
found, that of forty children, born of drunken parents, 
onlff six were in possession of vigorous health, while 
two-thirds of that offspring were nipped wholly in the 
bud. When the muscular and vascular system is so pal- 
pably shrivelled, what must be the injury to the delicate 
and susceptible nervous system and the brain? 

During the last ten years, a million and a half of 
criminals have been in the prisons, and let loose again. 
" We are now," says the " London Times," " in the un- 
wonted case of having among us many thousands, taint- 

rpnupetisminEllglHDd? Ctotha 
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ed, stigmatized, corrupted by crime, its slovenly habita 
and horrid associations. We are surrounded by men, 
forming no inconsiderable per cent, of the population, 
asking for work or for charity, — conspiring against our 
property, and if need be, our lives ; spreading the con- 
tagion and art of crime, waking while we sleep ; com- 
bining, while we act each only for self; and forming an 
imperium in imperio, that may lead in time to the moat 
disastrous consequences." Tiiere is, indeed, about the 
drinking system, a prodigality of mischief, — a seduc- 
■ tion, virulence, and fermenting fecundity in the repro- 
duction of vice and crime, which are without precedent 
or parallel. 

123. The lives of the people, under a just and wise 
government, are the wealth and strength of the nation. 
It has been ascertained, with much approximate accura- 
cy, from statistics of various kinds, that there are about 
80,000 deaths annually in England, direcUy traceable to 
drinking, and the diseases and accidents it induces ; and 
probably 30,000 more that have had more or less to do, 
indirectly, with the use of strong drink. It is certainly 
the greatest of all the causes of mortality in the army, 
the heads of which persist in distributing the grog or 
beer allowance, — a long-since demonstrated evil.* 

* In Wales, the temperance and religioua elements have prospered, and 
the drunkerles are greutiy less, In proportion to Ihe inhabitants, than In other 
parts of the Idngdon), The consequence Is, that crime, especially serioufl 
eiime, is (hr rarer. In his charge W the Grand Jury at Denbigh, Lord 
Oiief Juslice Bovil eaid : — 

"I hare travelled thus tia through JTorfft Waks,B,nd have been able to 
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The reports of the English Registrar-General of 
birtha, marriages, aod deaths, shalt supply one final 
example of the deadly but untalked-of influence of al- 
cohol in aggravating mortality, as compared with other 
^encies which excite universal notice, and compel to 
immediate legislation. What are the facts regarding 
accidental and wilful poisoning, which have induced the 
law-makera to prohibit the sale of poisons by chemists, 
except under the most stringent and special conditions? 
The signature of the buyer must be taken, and the poi- 
son must be distinctly labelled. 



Cases of accidental poisoning, 282 279 
Suicide by poison,* . , I19 113 
Murder and manslaughter f in three years. 



congratulate all tlie grand Juries I : 

but few persons for trial, whose ca 
handsof elllicrjuryorjudge," (186L , 

In Caernarvonshire (here Is one public honse lo 189 people, and onlj one 
criminal to 2,452 inhahltants; in Anglesey, one pnblio house to 216 persons, 
Mid only one criminal lo 3,000 inhabilsnls, and bolh counties are low in 
edncatlon. Bnt In Glamorgan (South Wales), though education la above the 
average, yet, mtth one drua&ery lo 120 pers«is,lhere is three and four times 
the proportion of crime — or one criminal to 000 of the population. 

* The papers showthat enjcidc is often caused by drink-perveralon, leading 
to a loaa of self-control ; and that poisons are both giren and taken in mis- 
take, owing to the obfhscated condition produced by drinking. 

t Moat of these cases, again, are the direct results of drinking. 
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These are sad, even terrible facts, to be found in the 
centre of Christian civilization ; but they are in great 
part, only concomitants or consequences of another de- 
moralizing agency, — strong dririlc, — of which its last 
fruits are worse for the victims and for mankind. Tet 
the figures next to be cited, from the returns of the 
same years, by no means tell the whole story, because 
false charity towards the dead, and an unwillingness to 
hurt the feelings of relatives, induce the medical attend- 
ant to put down proximate cause of death {congestion, 
or other disease) rather than the reai one of drink.* 



i2i 646 457 = 1,428 

Total, . . . 712 890 775 = 2,877 

Thus the whole number of cases of poisoning by ar- 
senic, oxalic acid, and other drugs, was leas than one- 
hcdf of those arising from alcohol ! — and the deaths, 
from this last form of poisoning, exceeded by 130 cases 
the deaths from acoidental and self-poisoning, and from 
murder and manslauglUer all put together. Tet the whole 
machinery of law and police is set at work to lessen the 
one set of effects, while the state lends its sanction, 

*'F1ii9 ie the sameBS thougb, to disguise Uie&ctofaplstol-abot, orsword- 
(hrnst.the result of a dnel, the attenaant surgeon had certified that " tha 
deieaaed died of a lesion and niptnre of seTeral aneriea." 



many deaths are there from drinl 
those from poisoning J and how ma 
maaelaughtec combined? Wlintcc 
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and society its silence, to uphold the causes of the 
other ! 

124. It has been objected, however, that though in- 
temperance doubtless is the cause of many prematura 
deaths, there are some diseases which the free use of 
alcohol prevents, or holds in abeyance, — consumption, 
to wit. Were this so, it would be no argument for 
drinkiug ; because it is better that men should pass 
away in the course of a natural disorder, than with both 
impaired intellect and morals by a suicidal course of in- 
temperance. Some years ago, Dr. Swett, of New York, 
stated as a fact, that of 74 cases of death from aggravated 
intemperance, in persons found in the dead-house, there 
was not a single case of tuberculous lungs. It may 
have been so ; but it proves nothing against the great 
mass of contrary facts. Lippich, for instance, in his re- 
searches at Laibach, shows that llpercent. of drunkards 
died of consunaption. Mr. Nelson, the London actuary, 
found that of 357 drunkards, just 40 — that is, 11 per 
cent, again — died of phthisis. When we recollect, 
then, that two-fifths ofthe cases of consunaption perish be- 
fore their twenty-flfth year, when drunkards are beginning 
to train, and that H per cent, of the population is about 
the proportion in which persons otall ages die of consump- 
tion in England, — we have a clear answer to the fallacy ; 
since, taking equal og-es, while only 7 per cent, of adults 
perish of consumption, 11 per cent, of drinkers die of 



' 124. Does the free nse of Aioohoi Birest or prevent any other diaea 

ards a much greater than oralnary proportion of consumption? How 
this proved J Give the facts etated by Uppioh, NeisoD, and Huydecoper. 
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that disease. Mr. Huydecoper, in his earnest address 
on the evils of strong drink, says : — 

" I hare, for a continuance of seven years, frequented, as 
one of the town ciorgy, the groat military hospital at the 
Hagae ; and could I lay before you the number of those I saw 
expire thert of pectoral complaints and consumption, and from 
whose dying lips I have heard the confession, that they saw 
in their sufferings the fruits of their excessive drinking, you 
would be astonished that so many, even in oar father-laud, 
should thus perish in the bloom of life." • 

125. Mr. Neison, by a series of approximate calcula- 
tions, reached the fact, that in England I in every 74 
persons is a confirmed drunkard, and that, out of all the 
deaths between the three decades from SO to 60, — which 
expresses the matured value of the man, — the propor- 
tions from drinldng,' were, 1 in 21, 1 in 16, and 1 in 22. 
Professor Huss, of Sweden, says that Eskilston, con- 
taining 4,000 souls, was so addicted to drink, that of the 
males 1 in 30, of the females 1 in 40, annually perished. 
He contrasts this town with the district of Jemtland, 
where the people were very moderate (though of the 
same race, and living in the same climate), where the 
annual mortality is but 1 in 78 of the males, 1 in 82 of 
the females. In the army, everywhere, the mortality ie 
still more frightful. Dr. Forrey, in his observations on 
the records of the medical department of the United 
States army, ascribed to this vice more than half the 

• "Een Wootd . . van Slerken Drank." Amsterdam, 1B53, p. 17*. 
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deaths. ■ Mv. Huydecoper says, that, among the Dutch, it 
is reckoned of their soldiers sent on service to the East, 
from 70 to 75 per 100 die from drinlc. 

It is, therefore, no rhetoric to afllrm that, of all the 
curses that ever visited this earth, intemperance is the 
most deadly. Fever and plague may visit us, but they 
do not tarry ; famine may come, but it is followed by 
plenty; while drink, worse than pestilence, sits and 
broods amongst us, engendering a horrible offepring 
of sensuality and sin. Intemperance is an invited visit- 
or, the provision for whose banquet is made under sane- 
tion of church and state, — whose license is pleaded by 
the victims, under a stolid delusion, from Holy Writ, and 
made legal by the crooked and corrupting policy of 
legislators ! 

Russia has been cursed for ages with intemperance, 
and, since the abolition of serfdom, drunkenness has be- 
come at once more common and more dangerous. The 
government had long made a point of raising a large 
revenue from corn brandy, not so much by heavy duties 
as by small licenses for distilling. The consequences 
were deplored by the late czar, Alexander, but his con^ 
templated reforms were overruled. WhUe we write, 
however (December, 1868), good news of wise efforts 
reach us. The taverns are as numerous in St. Peters- 
burgh as anywhere, and are nicknamed "National 
Banks," for the double reason, that they yield a revenue 
to the nation, and absorb the money of their customers. 

To put an end to the gigantic evils of the system, the 

former army mortalUy in the United Stoles ? What amoagst the Duleli 
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government decrees : 1. That the price of corn brandy 
shall be trebled, by increase of duty. 2. TImt no tavern 
shall exist in any main thoroughfare, to tempt the peo- 
ple passing. 3. That every tavern shall be treated as 
an inn, and pay the customary license fee, — about (350. 
4. That no tavern shall be open within eighty yards of 
any of the government offices, which swarm in the metrop- 
olis ; so that this provision is a good stroke of prohibi- 
tion. It is one virtue of despotic, as of democratic 
governments, that they are tlius able to treat " vested 
interests " with contempt. 



126. The United States of North America have the 
unquestioned honor of originating the first systematic 
and oi^anized plan for the suppression of intemperance ; 
at least amongst the Western nations and in modem 
times. Here, as in the mother country, it had for agea 
been considered, that legal license and supervision of 
the traffic were all that could be done to repress intem- 
perance, beyond the appeals of the moralist and the 
preacher. The people of the States, however, untram- 
melled by the conservative and conventional habits of 



IM. Where did the first systematic eodeavo 
originate? Wliat conditlone made America re 
than Ute old countr; ! 
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the old country, were not dispoaeti to accept the great 
curse as a thiDg absolutely necessary and inevitable ; but, 
on the contrary, as a practical people, engaged in hewing 
out a new form of society and civilization, set themselves 
to ascertain the reason of things being as they were, 
and then straightway begaji the work of reform. There 
were, of course, great difflcuUies in the way, — of inter- 
est, prejudice, appetite, and fashion, — but these were 
neither so inveterate nor so vast as in Great Britain, where 
a new truth has to fight its way over the social debris of 
a thousand years. Besides, what were difficulties to the 
genius of a people who had just emerged, not only safely, 
but trigmphantiy, from a long and terrible conflict for 
their political independence, and who had become a na- 
tion of sturdy Hepublicans in spite of English king and 
oligarchy? Hence the notion of a needed reform, of a 
work to be done, having once been fairly injected into the 
minds of the people, they pursued, and are pursuing it, 
with unfaltering purpose, and steady, invincible zeal. 
The occasions, rise, and progress of the remarkable 
movement we have now succinctly to record. The en- 
terprise has had its five stages, and is destined to its 
sixth, ere it reach the culminating point which shall 
usher in the crowning epoch of civilization.* 



127. There was the period of Chaos, when d kness 
brooded over the elements of social life n he S ^ e 

• Namely ; ]. A confused perception of the Evil. 2. A Icmpla a rtgu- 
(oiiBff tbe maoUinery of mischief. J. Kra of vague lim * Tha 

of Total Abstinence. S. The No4iceitie agitation. S. Th poch f ProhO- 
itive State Lavr^ 
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The freedom which the people exercised, at a period of 
great political and warlike excitement ; the abundance 
of their means; the cheapness of liquor, with an almost 
open traffic, and other facilities for its purchase, — had 
produced their inevitable iVuits. The country was over- 
run with intemperance, the cities were oversowed with 
disorder, the poorhouses filled with paupers, the jails 
crowded with criminals, — army, navy, and populace 
alike cursed with rum. Yet from the earliest period of 
the history of the States the s^ale of liquor had been 
looked upon with suspicion, and the worst forms of it 
absolutely prohibited. 

In the town records of East Hampton, Long Island, 
for 1651, is an order of a town meeting, "Thatwoman 
Bhall sell any liquor but siwh as are deputed thereto hy 
the tovm; and snch men shall not let youths, and such 
as are under other men's man^ement, remain drinking 
at unseasonable hours ; and such persons shall not have 
above halfapint at a time among four men." In 1655, 
the authorities " ordered, for the prevention of drunken- 
ness among the Indians, by selling Strong Water, First, 
That no man shall carry any to them to sell, nor send 
them any, nor employ any to sell for them ; nor sell them 
any liquor in the tovm for the present drinking, above 
two drams at one time ; and to sell to no Indians but 
such as are sent by the sachem, and shall bring a written 
ticket ftom him, whicJi shall be given him by tite town^ 
and he shall not have above a quart at a time." 



1S7. WbHtare thesis stages of the tomperance enterprise? How did the 
old law treat the tr&fflc? Give an exnmple of proUlUUon. When did (he 
bDsinesa of distilling commence ? 
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Bancroft, under tbe date of 1676, has a summary of a 
new constitution for Yirginia, in place o£ the tyrannical 
one of the aristocratic-proprietary. We quote the last 
sentence and the appended note from Hening. 

" The sale of wines and ardent spirits was absolutely/ 
prohibited {if not in Jamestown, yet otherwise) through- 
out the whole country." 

Hening, ii. 361 : " Ordinances to seU and utter man's 
meate, horse meate, beer, and cyder, but no other strong 
drink whatsoever." 

The business of making and distilling spirit commenced 
in Boston in the year 1700, when West-India molas- 
Bes was converted into New England rum. lu 1794, 
the distillation of whiskey from rye commenced in West- 
em Pennsylvania. In 1815, the number of distilleries 
in the States had increased to 40,000, destroying 10,000,- 
000 bushels of breadstuffs, to make 30,000,000 galloua 
of poison. Ten million gallons of r«m were also manu- 
factured annually at that time. 

128. Shortlyljefore the establishment of independence, 
the evil of distillation attracted the notice of the patriots, 
at one of their first Congresses. On the 27th February, 
1774, the following resolution appears to have passed 



*' Resolved, that it be recommended to the several legislatures 
in the United States immediately to pass laws the most effect- 
nal for pitttiog nn immediate stop to the pernicious practice of 
distilling grain, by which the most extensive evils are likely to 
be derived, if not quickly prevented." 

Dr. B. Franklin, Dr. Benj. Rush, and other signers of 

jaS. What part of tho ajslem first a^traeted the attentiOD of the eariy 
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the Declaration of independence, were members of thia 
congress. 

In Marcii, 1788, an act passed tiie Legislature of the 
Empire State, entitled "An act to lay adutj' on strong 
liquors, and /or (Ae better regulation of inns and taverns." 
It provided that the Commissioners of Excise should not 
grant permits to any person to sell strong drink and 
spirituous liquors for the purpose of keeping a tavern, 
unless it should appear to them that such inn or tavern 
■was necessary for the accommodation of travellers, and 
that the person applying for the permit was of good char- 
acter; and that no person should sell strong drink, or 
spirituous liquors, to be dranlc in his house, without first 
entering into a recognizance not to Iceep a disorderly or 
gambling house, — and that if any person shall be con- 
victed of any offence against this act, it should be lawful 
for the Court of General Sessions to suppress his per- 
mit.* It is clear, therefore, that the old laws acknowl- 
edge that the sale of liquor, without a special permit from 
the State, is a social offence. 

129. About the year 1790, there was published in 
Philadelphia, a tliin volume of " Sermons on Intemper- 
ance," apparently written by a physician, — we believe, 
Dr. Bush, — which seems to have attracted attention, and 

• A Bimllar act vex passed April 7th, 1601, which proJtibiled ttte edU of 
(pirfluous UqaoTt bif retail, or to be drani in the hoaae of the seUer. and re. 
Etrainedandlimiledthepowerof theCommissloneraof Esclse In grsnliog 
licenses ; and contained a, further proiislon, that all offences against any of 
il9 proTislons shall be deemed utisdemBonors, ruulshable by fine and im- 
prlaonment. Thia aet was embodied in the New York Revised Laws of 'iBlS. 
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eventually to have led to a remarkable and most influen- 
tial proceeding on the part of the medical profession of 
that city. The fact we refer to is explained in the fol- 
lowing document : — 

"DBLETERIOUa EPPffiCTS OF DISTILLED EPIMTS ON THB EmUN 



" Gommunlcated to the Senate, December 29, 1790. 

" To the Senate and House of Eepresentatlvea of the United 
States, the memorial of the College O* Physicians In tte 
city of Philadelphia, respectfully showeth; — 

" That they have seen with great pleasure the operation of 
the National Government, which has established order iu our 
country. 

"They rejoice to find, among tlie powers which belong to 
this government, that of restraining by certain duties the con- 
sumption of distilled spirits in our country. 

"It belongs more peculiarly to men of other professions to 
enumerate the pernicious effects of these liquors upon morals 
and manners. Your memorialists will only remarl;, that a 
great portion of the most obstinate, painful, and mortal dis- 
orders which affect the hnraan body are produced by distilled 
spirits ; and they are not only destructive to heaitli and life, 
but they impair the facnlties of the mind, and thereby tend 
eqaaily to dishonor our character as a nation, and degrade our 
species as intelligent beings. 

"Your memorialists have no doubt that the rumor of a 
plague, or any other pestilential disorder which might sweep 
away thousands of their fellow-citizens, would produce the 
most vigorous and effective measures iu our government to 
prevent or subdue it. 

"Your memorialists can see no jnst canse why the more 
certain and extensive ravages of distilled spirits upon life 



■e the purport of the me- 
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should not be guarded against, with corresponding vigilance 
and exertion, by the present rulers of the United States. 

You memorialists beg leave to add further, that the ?tabit- 
teal M / distilled spirits, in any case ir>hater>er, is wkolly untie- 
a y that they neither forti^ the body against the morbid 
effe t of heat or cold, nor render labor more easy or more 
p od e; and that tliere are many articles of diet and drink, 

wt 1 h a e not only safe and perfectly salutary, hut preferable 
to dia-illed spirits for the above-mentioned purposes. 

"Your memorialists have beheld with regret the feeble Influ- 
ence of reason and religion In restraining the evils which they 
have enumerated. They centre their hopes, therefoi'e, of an 
effectnal remedy for them in the wisdom and power of the 
legislature of the United States ; and in hehalf of the interests 
of humanity, to which their profession is closely allied, they 
thus publicly entreat the Congress, by their obligations to pro- 
tect the lives of their constituents, and by their regard to the 
character of our nation and to the rant of our species In the 
scale of beings, to impose such heavy duties upon all distilled 
spirits as shall be effectnal to restrain their intemperate use in 
our country. 

"Signed, by order of the College, 

" JoHS Kbdman, FresiAent. 
" Attest, Samuel Powell GnrFFiTHa, Secretary. 
" Philadelphia, Dec. 27th, 1790." 

130. At last the enemy waa fairly unmasked, and as- 
sailed in the stronghold of popular prejudice, by that 
very agency most likely to be successful. The iee once 
broken, Dr. Rush east aside all reticence, and in 1794 
issued his " Medical Inquiries" into the effects of ardent 
spirits, and announced the doctrine of abstinence, which 
ultimately became the baisis of a radical reformation. 
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After combating the errora of popular opinion, and enu- 
merating some of tbe cliief disorders engendered by the 
use (not abuse) of ardent spirits, he says : " It would 
take a volume to describe how muck other disorders, nat- 
nral to the human body, are increased and complicated 
by them. Every species of inflammatory and putrid 
fever is rendered more frequent and more dangerous, by 
_ the use of spirituous liquor." He thus struck boldy at 
the double superstition, — the virtue of alcohol as diet, 
and its prophylactic power as medicine. These papers 
excited inquiry, gradually attracted the attention of re- 
flecting men in his own profession, and, finally, of the 
reading public. In 1806, he reproduced these views in 
a pamphlet, which procured a wide circulation. The for- 
mation of the first temperance society in modern times 
was the coijsequence. It was instituted in Moreau, Sara- 
toga County, on the 13th of April, 1808, under the ap- 
pellation of " The Union Temperate Society of Moreau 
and Northumberland." Dr. B. J. Clark was the origi- 
nator of this idea of social union for suppressing the 
tyranny of social custom. The effort, however, remained 
local. 

Philanthropists, senators, and the better part of the 
people, now began to see the danger which threatened 
the country and the State, and asked themselves the 
question, If this agent of disease, this physical, mora!, 
and social pestilence, goes on unchecked, what will be 
the end ? At last, the essential evil of the drink was per- 
ceived, and the " throne of iniquity " — the legalized ma- 
chinery for disseminating the evil —rose dimly before 
the sight. Before, they had blamed the dram-shop 
rather than the dram — now, the more fundamental truth 
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was being enforced, that it was the d m th t h te 
ized the shop and gave to it its i I tj f 1 
tion and sequence ; while the e 1 t 1 t th t 
emerged, that the shop was the cent nd h t f temp' 
tation, — at once the hand that set the powder and &red 
the ti'ain.* 

II. 
131. Out of these workings of light the second epoch 
had come, — that of systematic regulation. New so- 
cial truths rose into view. It was seen that the li- 
censed drink house is a licensed snare, and that " the 
more grog-shops the more drunkenness, pauperism, 
and crime," expressed a connection as certain as any 
other social law. In 1818-19, the authorities of New 
York largely reduced the number of retail grog-shops. 
In 1820, the report of the Society for the^revention 
of Pauperism in New York cites the testimony of the 

• Hope, In the sbftpe of prohibition, has at last come to tbe dninkard. 
The foUowlog was advertised In the papers of the day. We may hear In It 
the heait-voleea of thousands of victims, crying to society, a« all men cry to 
God r " Deliver as from temptatioa ! " 

"Whereas, the aubscriber, through the pernicious hBbltofartnkliig,htt» 
greaUy hurt himself In purse and person, and rendered himself odious to all 
his ai^uaintance ; and finding there Is no possibility of breaking off from the 
t^H^rafAi:C6 but through thsiiiipoisibU^ to find the hqiutr, he therefore begt 
and praps that no person ^BiU eeU hint for money, or on trust, nnj/ sort of 
^tlrittuma ii^itors, as he will not la iUture pay for it, but will prosecute an; 
one for an action of damage against the temporal end eternal interests of 
the public's humble, serious, and sober servant, 

"JAMES COALMEES. 

"Witness, WiLLlAH ANDKEWa. 

"Hassau, J-ane aSfft, 1795." 

131, What fiirmula did the theory of regulation imply? In what city was 
it acted on, and with what results? Give the teatlmony of the Mayor of 
New YoPlt ; and state the proof of a lillare. ffole. — Name a carious advcr- 
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mayor: "The effect is very obvious; dninkeE people 
are much seldomer seen in our streets. It hag had a 
very important influence on the morals of the commu- 
nity and lessened the number of crimes. Crimes have 
numerically decreased, and comparatively have veiy 
greatly diminished. This great benefit to the commu- 
nity is chiefly to be imputed to the sdppression of so 
M4Nr OF THESE POISON-SHOPS, where a man might buy 
rum enough to make himself beastly drank for six 
cents." But aueh a mode of action depended upon the 
whim, the moral tone, and circumstances varying in 
various districts, and was itself so partial that it could 
not permanently stem the demoralizing stream which 
swelled up and swept on, carrj'ing upon its flery bosom 
the >vrecks of home, health, and social prosperity. We 
find it officially stated, " that three-fourths of the as- 
saults and batteries committed in the city and county 
of New York, and brought before the Court of Sessions, 
proceed from the degrading use of ardent spirits." In 
fine, the issue proclaimed that, nationally regarded, reg- 
ulation was a nullity and a failure. 

132. New York was no exceptional city at that time ; 
it was a type of the whole country. The curse had eaten 
into every department of life ; the church, the college, 
the camp, the change, the marine, the civil service, were 
alike infected. 

President Jefferson said, a little before his death : 

" Were I to commence my administration again, with the 
knowledge which, from experience, I have acqaired, the first 

m. What WHS the atat« of the couniry as reapeots drinking ) What did 
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question I would ask with regard to every public candidate for 
public office should be, Is he addicted to the use of ardent 
^iritsf " 

Mr. E. C. Delavan says : — 

"I know of two bishops who fell, through wine, both 
brothers. I know of one drinking a whole goblet of sacraraen- 
tal-wine as his part, and then going from the communion table 
and disgracing himself with women; for which he waa tried 
and unseated." 

Prof. Leonard Woods, D.D., Andover, said, in 1836 :— 

" I remember that at a particular period, before the temper- 
ance reformation commenced, I was able to count up nearly 
forty ministers, and none of them at agreat distance, who were 
either drunkards, or so far addicted to drinking that their rep- 
utation and useflihiesa were greatly impaired, if not utterly 
rained. I could mention an ordination that took place about 
twenty years ago, at which I myself was ashamed and grieved 
to see two aged ministers literally drunk ; and athird Indecently 
excited." • " With the light now cast on the subject it seeraa 
to me Incredible, that a minister of the gospel can be in the 
habit of using any intoxicating liquor, without Injuring his 
own piety and diminishing the success of his labors. It tends 
to inflame all that is depraved and earthly, and to extinguish 
all that is spiritual and holy. M is poison to the soul as really 
as to the body." 

133. The politico-economical relations of the question 
juat before the birth of the present movement, in 1826, 
may he gathered from some calculations made and pub- 
lished, in 1827, by Judge Cranch : — 
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TTnitbd States, — " Annua! consumption of spirits 73,000,000 
gallons ; cost to consumers |48,OO0,00O. The number of drunk- 
ards 376,000; at least 100 days of their work annually lost to the 
State, which may be estimated at $5,000,000. 37,500 drunfcards 
anoually die, their IIycs abridged by ten years on the average. 
Loss to the State (reckoning the profit of their labor, had they 
been soberat 350 a year) 313,000,000. The expenses of criminal 
justice amount to $7,000,000 a year. Drunkenness produces 
three-fourths of the criminals, hence 16,000,000 more to the 
debit of intemperance. Pursuing these calculations ou the 
same principle as regards the poor, who become so through 
drunkenness, the loss of labor of the criminals shut up in 
prison, etc., a total of £100,000,000 sterling is arrlred at aa 
the total loss suffered by the country at that time in conse- 
quence of the use of strong drinks." 

The population of the United States did not then ex- 
ceed 12,000,000. Wine, cider, and beer not included in 



134. It may be well to compare these facts with the 
state of things now, after 40 years of temporanee 
imitation, and 14 years of prohibition in several States 
Some districts may possibly drink as much as then, but 
others certainly consume far less. 

The States. — In 1860, there were 88,002,717 gallons 
of spirits distilled, and 5,115,140 barrels of fermented 
liquors brewed [excluding homo-made cider], worth 
$739,020,579 at retail prices ; while the value of all the 
flour, cotton goods, boots, shoes, woollen goods, clothing, 
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and books, newspapers, and other printing, produced in 
the United States, was $610,000,000. The time lost by 
drinking, cost of crime, pauperism, litigation, etc., 
■would make the total expense at least $1,000,000,000. 
The civil and diplomatic expenses for 1863 amounted to 
$11,066,138. Thus the people tax themselves $728,000,- 
000 more for liquor than the cost of their government in 
ordinary times. 

There are 180,000 licensed drink-sellers, which, at 
twenty customers each, make 2,807,200 tipplers. Hence, 
as one out of 30 every year finishes his training, and 
passes into the ranks of the confirmed sot9,93,57i drunk- 
ards are annually manufactured, who would form a 
column, in regular marching order, 26 miles long. 

At a low estimate, there are 565,640 persons employed 
in distilleries, and wholesale and retail liquor stores, and 
only 146,176 ministers and school-teachers. 

Kailkoads and Liqooe. — Mr. Welles, in his report, 
gives us a table, " showing the aggregate sales " of liquors, 
at wholesale and retail, " in the several States and ter- 
ritories of the Union, during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1867, as deduced from the receipts of internal rev- 
enue." The value of the retail liquor sales — that is, 
the first cost to the consumers — reaches, in a single 
year, the enormous sum of one billion four hundred and 
eighty-three million four hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars ($1,483,491,- 
, 865), that is, forty-three dollars for every man, woman. 



total coat? How many tipplers annually pass Into EotB? What would thsy 
all number? What wsa Ihe total eoat of liiiuora in lB6r? and what per 
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and child in the country. It is very nearly one-eighth 
of t/ie value of the whole year's merchandise of the 
country (including liquors), by wholesale and retail 
dealers, aactioneers, a^d commercial brokera, — namely, 
$11,870,337,207. The sura of tbe wholesale liquor salea 
is something less than one-half of the retail sales 
($600,278,950), which indicates the large profits of this 
traflSc. The total present value of railroads is $1,654,- 
050,779, which only exceeds the annual cost of the 
liquor drank, by less than the worth of the railroads in 
the single State of Pennsylvania. 

In the city of Philadelphia there are 7,600 rum-shops, 
885 churches, and 245 school-houses. 

600,000 kegs of lager-beer were brewed in Milwaukee 
in 1867. 

135. Statistics op New Yoek Citt, 1868. — The 
whole number of places where liquors arc publicly re- 
tailed in this city is 5,203. Each rum-hole receives a 
daily average of 13i visits, making an aggregate of 697,- 
202 per day, 5,183,212 per week, or 218,224,226 visits 
in one year! Each visit averages at least 15 min- 
utes. Tfiis gives us 5,455,605 days of 10 hours each, or 
1,848 years, the whole value and life of a man from the 
birth of the Saviour to now ! At present wages, e%ch 
one, if sober and industrious, would earn $1 per day, or 
$5,455,605 in one year. But this ia not all the lost time. 
The time of at least three persons is occupied by each 
grog-shop to do its work. This gives us 15,609 persons, 
— enough to make a large city. At $1 per day for each, 
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we have (excluding Sunday), $4,870,008, or an a^r&- 
gate of $10,325,613 of wasted time by seller and drinker, 
— a sum snfflcient to carry on all tlie Sunday-school, 
Missionary, Tract, and Bible societies in the land. But 
this 13 a mere fraction of the cost of rum. Each rum- 
hole receives in money a daily average of 1141,53, mak- 
ing an aggregate of $763,280 per week, or $38,286,590, 
per annum, — to which add the value of lost lime, and 
we have $48,612,192. 

The total amount received for ^icewsea, in 1866, wag $1,- 
225,449.26 ; in 1867, $1,305,002.27 ; and in 1868, $1,447,- 
156.63, making a total in 31 months, of $4,047,608,16. 

The total number of arrests by the police, for the year 
ending October, 1868, was 98,861, of which 50,844 
were for intoxication and disorderly conduct.* 

40,000 kegs of lager-beer are daily consumed in the 
city of JVeuj YorTc. 

New York State. — The carefully prepared statistics 
of the New York Prison Asaociation show that there 
were, in 1863, 21,242 licensed liquor shops, and about 
6,760 churches. 

136. At the period referred to in §130 the social 
condition was gloomy enough, but still the friends of 
morality and order worked on. Trumpet notes were 
heard over wide districts of the country, indicating the 

* Since the paaaage of the Metropolitan Excise Law, which prohOrUs the 

ducea nearly one-half, and about 3,000 of the worst nmi-holea closed alto- 
gether. This Is the result of iJroftlMMtm, not of lieeaae. 
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existence of a hope and a purpose, which only reqaired 
to be known in order to become mighty by assouiation. 
In 1813, the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression 
of Intemperance was formed, to discountenance " tlie 
too /j-ee Mse of ardent spirit and its liindred -vices, pro- 
faneness and gaming, and to encourage temperance and 
general morality." Dr. R, D. Mnssey, Dr. Torrey, and 
Mr. Jeremiah Evarts were concerned in this movement, 
and the last named, as editor, published six ai-ticles on the 
subject in the Boston "Panoplist" of that year> In 
1822, the death of a teamster, crushed to death while 
under the inluence of liquor beneath the wheels of his 
wagon, and the burning to death of another man, oc- 
casioned the delivery of two discourses (we believe, by 
Dr. Justin Edwards), which attracted attention by the 
remedy proposed, — " abstinence from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors." 

This ultimately led to the ' formation of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society, of whom Dr. Edwards was the 
first secretary, and who wrote those early and most able 
reports, the reprints of which did so much in exciting 
attention to the subject in Europe, especially in Britain. 
In 1825, Dr. Edwards wrote "The Well-Conducted 
Farm,"— (No. 176 of the Tract Society's -Series), — 
exhibiting the results, to the workmen, of an experi- 
ment made upon an extensive farm in Worcester County, 
Mass., viz. : — 

" They had abetter appetite for food and were more nourished 



led toUieprtachlDgof twosermonafnisas? To what did this Ii 
celebrated tract was publtalied In 1835? Who nest preaclied Bl 
What medical man appealed to his countryinen t 
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by It than before; had greater vigor of body and mitiij; did 
more labor with less faclgue; got rid of disorders they had 
before; saved more money; were better tempered and hap- 
pier ; and sa more useful to themselves and other'' 

In the following year, the Efiv. Lyman Beecher, CD., 
preached his famous " Six Sermons on Intemperance," at 
Litchfield ; but they had merely a local influence, until 
republished afterwards by the American and the English 
societies, when they effected much good. John Ware, 
M.D., in an address at Boston, before the Massachu- 
setts society named above, gave this testimony : — 

" No impression can be more unfounded, no opinion more 
fatally false, than that which attributes to spirituous liqnors 
any power of promoting boddy strength. Experience has in 
ail quarters abundantly proved the contrary. None labor so 
constantly, so cheerfully, and with so little exhaustion, as 
tkoSK who entirely abstain ; none endure so well hardships and 
exposure, the inclemency of weather, and the vicissitudes of 



m. 

137. Thus, all these various influences rapidly gath- 
ered to a head, and the era of temperance organization 
was inaugurated, — an organization destined to confer 
untold blessings upon mankind. On February 13, 1826, 
the American Temperance Society was formed at Bos- 
ton, and, in March, the Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Leonard Woods, Dr. Justin Edwards, 
and Messrs. Tappan, Odiorne, and Wilder, issued their 
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manifesto. Distilled liquors were prohibited. In the lat- 
ter part of the same year. Professor Palfrey's "Ser- 
mons," Dr. Beecher's " Discourses," and Dr. Musaey's 
"Address before the Medical Conyention of New Hamp- 
shire," successively appeared. Tbtal abstinence from, 
ardent spirit was the doctrine enforced, as interest and 
as duty, on the ground of health, social and individual 
safety, and religious feeling. The people accepted the 
teaching as a new gospel to them, — its necessity was 
felt, — and it speedily became regarded by the churches 
as immoral to drink spirits. 

The triumphs of moral appeal were very great. The 
enthusiasm passed on far and wide. Thousands of 
drunkards were reclaimed, and the facta concerning 
drink as a source of pauperism and crime, attracting 
the attention of several of the presidents, and of lead- 
ing statesmen, led to official action in the army and 
navy. One-seventh of the army (6,000 in all at that 
time) deaerted through drink, and one-fourth were in- 
capable of regular duty. The soldiers, in many parts, 
petitioned to have the grog stopped, which proposal 
General Jones and other officers supported, and on 
Nov. 2, 1832, General Lewis Cass issued the order ftom 
the War Department substituting sugar and coffee for 
grog. " Hereafter no ardent spirits will be issued to 
troops of the United States. No ardent spirits shall 
be introduced into any fort, camp, or garrison, nor sold 
by any sutler to the troops. Nor will any permit be 
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granted for the purchase of ardent spirits." A thousand 
ships went out of American ports without any grog, 
and this eventually led to its banishment from the 
navy. At a General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, at this time, attended by above 500 ministers, 
it was declared that " among the means gi'aciously 
blessed and owned during this year of jubilee, many 
of your reports specially commemorate the influence of 
temperance societies. In various places the reforma- 
tion has been a harbinger, preparing the way of the 
Lord." In the next year a congressional temperance 
society was formed. Above 7,000 temperance societies 
were now in active operation, comprehending a million ■ 
and a quarter of members, and includiilg only 10,000 
reclaimed drunkards. An able literary organ, " The 
Christian Examiner," published at Boston, thus records 
the results : — 

" The greatest enterprise and the most hopeful omen of the 
age, perhaps, is the temperance reforn. Here is a moral mir- 
acle, — a nation, a world, fttat sinking into the gulf of sensual 
perdition. How stupeodons, almost hopeless, mnst have seemed 
to the first reformers, who stretched ont their hands to stay that 
downward course, the work they had undertaken 1 But they 
entered upon it; they went forward; iindwhat Is the result? 
Within five years the entire conscience of the world, of the 
Anglo-Saxon world at least, is penetrated; a new sentiment, a 
new fear, a new set of moral maxims is wrought into the heart 
of nations ; mlliiona have joined in this work, —for we do not 
reckon the pledged men alone; new laws have been framed, 
new legal restraiuts devised, new domestic usages fntrodnced; 
and it may be hoped that the pJagne is stayed. What most 
strikes our attention, and fills us with astonishment, is this, — 
that such an Impression in behalf of morality could have been 
made upon teholc countries, iu so brief a space of time. It is 
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altogether more surprising than the effect produced by the 
preacblng of Peter the Hermit. The crusades to the Holy 
Land, which he recoraraeDded, were entirely in accordance with 
the warlike, chivalric, and superstitious spirit of the age. But 
here oar reformers have made head againu the settled habits, 
and often, too, the incensed passions of the people. If this 
could he done, anything can be done. The success of the tem- 
perance cause is a signal and glorious pledge for anything 
reasonable and Just that good men may desire to undertake." • 

138, The unwonted intelligence from America natn- 
raily excited great interest amongst the philanthropists 

* Respect for the memorj of a fliatingulahed temperance reftrmer.induMS 
08 to record the ftct. that, after Dr. Cheyne. of Dublin, the next moat dis- 
IB physiological doctrine that alcohol is poison, whether 
'"°^ " ■ 1 in May, IBM. We give the tlUo 

r, Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and 

- — r-'j V, «^^' ....-%, hu .a.c piuueuiA of Amhcrst College, spring fenn 

1830. By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemistry and Natural lllstor7 
lS3o'"* "'^""''"'' ■^""'^"*' t"^"*«<l ^I'l puhUshed hyj. &S. C. Adams, 

In the following year a second and enlarged edition was pnWished, with a 
"Reply to the Reviewers," especially fo "The Christian Examiner" foe 
November, 1830, that bad nbly reviewed the hook, but which, nevertheless 
fell Into many of the biunderB that still linger In our literature. A passage 
Id Uiese lectures shows how unttl eion good men are to judge of the eflfeot 
of procUiming truth; how they violate duty when they timidly hold it back 
ont of fear that it will not be acceptable! "I should consider it extremely 
HtjadKums, and even Quixote, for any temperanoe society to require total 
abstinence from the milder atimutanii." Yet, this very doctrine two years 
later, spread like wildfire throughout Great Britain. 

When the "EiBtoiaor" selected the professor as the n.nrp»pnh.H™ nc 
" over-zeal oaa partisans," our anlhor I 



Tet these views were not lingular i Ihey were, in (bet, truths which had 
ripened in many minds in ™ai.y distant place»,-vlews so ripe that they 
coidd not fail to drop down upon the social ground prepared ihr them, and 
be eagevly accepted. 
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of Europe. Between 1828 and 1830, — chiefly through 
the earnest efforts of the Rev. G. Carr, of New Ross, 
the Rev. John Edgar, D.D., of Belfast, Mr. Jolm Dun- 
lop, of Greenock, Mr. W. Collins, of Glasgow, and Mr. 
Thomas Beaumont, surgeon, of Bradford, — this new- 
agency of reform was introduced into various parts of 
Ireland, England, and Scotland. A certain amount 
of good was done, especially amongst grog-drinkers of 
the middle class, but few drunkards were reclaimed. 
It was soon perceived, that, owing to the fact of English 
drunkenness arising mainly from beer, the American 
pledge was deficient and nationally inapplicable, besides 
involving, in the permission of the use of wine, an in- 
consistency which destroyed the moral power of its 
advocates. " The rich can drink their strong wines," 
said the people; " why cannot the poor man enjoy his 
gin?" It was felt that the pledge must be extended to 
every agency of enslavement, and include abstinence 
alike from spirits, wine, malt-liquor, and cider. This 
social necessity led to inquiry into the chemistry of the 
question, which revealed the fact that "alcohol" was 
the real agent of mischief in all these drinks, however 
disguised under various mixtures, adulterations, and 



e, the late Dr. Cheyne, phjaician lo tlie toiees In Ireland, in a 
in Wino and Spirila," announced the ipjurioua character of aU 
. Urwtck, D.D., in hlB "Kemarka on the 
temperanoe," laid down total abatinence 
ftom all Intoxioanta as the only effectual cure for national Intemperance. 



133. Who introduced Temperance Societiea Into Great Britain* What 
followed, and ti^hg did (hey fail at a ceftain point? Under nHat circum- 
■tancea was the pledge enlarged) Who originated the name teetotal, In 
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At a meeting in Preston, Lancashire, early in 1832, 
a reformed character and working-man, named " Dicky 
Tnrner," using an emphatic provincialism for " entire," 
said that he would go In for feetotal, for " moderation " 
was " botheration." Mr. Joseph Livesey, adopting this 
"teetotaliam" as the name of the new society they had 
formed on the principle of abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing liquors, afterwards carried this novel doctrine to the 
■ chief towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and later on to 
Birmingham and London. Thousands of earnest spirits 
took it up, and the old temperance societies, founded 
upon the American pledge, fast went out of existence. 
Drankarda were reclaimed by thousands, and by the 
agency of a band of lecturers, such as James Tears, 
Edward Grubb, Gray Mason, and Thomas Whitaker, 
the new doctrine spread fvora Cornwall to Caithness, 
and became very popular amongst the working-eiassea. 
In Ireland it engaged the notice of Mr. Martin, a 
Quaker, of Cork, who ultimately induced Father Mathew 
to become an abstainer, and commence that reformation 
which from 1842 to ]^47 drew the attention of all Europe 
to the subject, and effected such a wonderful change in 
the habits of the Irish people. 

Both these liactswere published by the Dublin Temperance Soc£Biy,»nd 
Influcncrd tho movement tn Eneland and ScoUand. [In 1232, Dr. leea, then 
a j-onng man, joined the movement, and, tn 1835, signed the abstinence 
pledge, and immcdiatelj brought the question^ by oral dlscuasious, and 
through the press, before the noUca of the nation, in Its physiological and 
bibUcal aspects.] 

application to abatluence? Who ivere the eu-lleet adrocatea of the new 
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139. We return to the United States. Five more 
years passed away, and behold another change! Where 
■were thousands of their reformed drunkards? Where 
their promising yonng men? Drawn partly into the 
vortex of the old traffic, and partly into a new form of 
social drinking. Both in private circles and in public 
houses, artificial mixtures and wines, but especially. 
cider and lager beer, were supplanting rum, but dohig 
rum's work. The temperance army, then, must move 
up higher, — must outflank the enemy, — must establish 
all round him the lines of investment. In very trnth, 
this was attempted ; nay, the friends fancied they had done 
it, in hoisting a broader banner, and in altering the 
iratchword of the old one. 

The teetotal pledge was adopted from England, and the 
system made solid and consistent. Total abstinenoe from 
ALL that mto3;(ca(e8 became the motto, and once more, with 
renewed hope, the temperance army commenced a fresh 
campaign, as they imagined, with aUthe appliances and 
the munitions of war that were needed. It was a mis- 
take ; they fought the enemy, indeed, but they fought 
him with unequal weapons, for they did not even assault 
his Ugal entrenchments, and so, after every victory, they 
really left the enemy garrisoned in the country. Now it 
is certain that enthusiasm, which is not a normal state 
of any society, cannot possibly destroy an established 
and permanent interest. But the campaign was nobly 

ce enterprise I 
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foagbt from the year 1833 to the year 1845. The plan 
was fairiy tried, and it failed only from essential defect. 
The noblest leaders of the movement in church and 
state gradually opened out the immorality of the traflic, 
and an irresistible public opinion was formed in the right 
direction. In 1840, the WaaJiingtonian movement was 
inaugurated at Chase's tavern, Baltimore, by a few ear- 
nest spirits, resolved oa reforming themselves and their 
fellow-victims of the traffic by stirring moral appeal. 
John H. W. Hawkins, J. Hayes, of Maine, and, subse- 
quently, J. B. Gough, were amongst the most celebrated 
and efficient leaders of this remarliable movement. For 
some years, the enthusiasm raged like a prairie fire. It 
was an inspiration of philanthropy to convert drunkard 
and drunkard-maker by " moral suasion" — and it had 
the fullest trial. Absorbing much of the energy, it di- 
verted the attention of the States generally from " legal 
suasion." It was aided greatly, too, by Father Mathew's 
visit to the States in 1849 ; but it failed, for obvious 
reasons. It stirred up a desire for freedom, but left the 
temptation intact ; it corrected the judgment and enlight- 
ened the conscience, but it did not remove the seducing 
ageney, and the crop of evil grew rank and rapidly. 
Judge O'Neal wrote in 1845, as follows: — 

" This year a Washington I an, who sank iDto a dmnkard'a 
grave, said, — pointing to a grog-stop on the left, — ' If I es- 
caped that hell, this hell ' — pointing to another on his right — 
'yawns to receive me.' This year has fully satisfled me that 
moral suasion has had its day of triumph : some other aids 
must now be sought.lo keep ichal we have gained, and to gain 
stili more." • 

'Gen. S. F. Gary, ofCiiioinnatl,s»js; "Ten years ago, there was a large 
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Gra(iually, however, the public mind veered around to 
the right point of the compass again. In 1844, the 
Temperance Union, after the triumphs of Washingtoni- 
anism, declared that, 

" Could the temptation nom be removed, and the rising gener- 
ation be permitted to come up without the alinrementa of the 
bar-room and the grog-shop, our beloved country would soon 
exhibit to the world a spectacle of peace and prosperity, sub- 
lime and beautiful." * 



140. Thus true temperance men were forced into polit- 
ical action, and the era of no-license began. We give spe- 
clmena of the reasoning which led to this course on the 
part of the wisest and most thoughfijl of the leaders. 

The sentiments that were forming and gathering in 
the public mind, and destined to be hurled ere long 
upon the traffic, we exiiibit in the order of their date, 
extracted from the reports : — 

nnmber of (he SonB anfl Waahlngtonians in this locality who were vlolentlj 
oppoaed lo bringing tlie subject of temperance into political conOiots. Id 
anoldToluoie of the ' Wsshlngtonian,' we find acconnta of Iheee confllcta 
with the suoiionists end legalists, and the names of the promineat acton. 
It i> a fad worthy of deep r^ectiou, thai nearlyall the advocalee of part 
taoral suasion have returned to thets" cupa. gome of them have died drunk- 
ards, and others are at this hour the moet inveterate enemies of the temper- 
ance leibrm. Those, on the other band, who were advocates of lair, bare 
nearlg all kept the pledge, and are sUU reliable friends of the caiise."^ 

John Hawkins, who from 1340. t« his death In 1857, did such excellent sei^ 
vice in the movement, was a Arm friend of prohibition, and again and again 
pointed out tlio inadequacy of mere " persuasion for the trafflckers." 

* Tenth Report of the American Temperance Union. 
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Professor Ware, of Harvard University, 1832 : — 

" The nature of his calling renders It Inevitable, that he 
cannot be a dealer in spirits without becoming aecessory to 
vice and ruin." 

President Wayland, the moralist, 1832 : — ■ 

" Would it be right for me to derive mj living from selling 
poison, or from propagating -plague or leprosy around ib«?" 

Tii€ Presbi/terian Si/nod of Albany, in 1833, deelared> 
"That the traffic is an immorality, and onght to be 
viewed as such throughout the world." 

In 1833, the question was publicly debated, in the 
city of New York, " What right have legislators to 
pass laws which enable men legally to injure their fellow- 
men, to increase their taxes, and expose their children 
to temptation, drunkenness, and min ? " The answer waa 
the denial of the right to ruin ; and opinion rapidly ri- 
pened into the initial shape of prohibition. 

"Thelaw," said Judge Piatt, in 1833, "which licenses the 
sale of ardent spirits, is an impediment to the temperance 
reformation. Whenever public opinion and the moral sense 
of our comrannity shall be so l^r corrected and matured as to 
regard them In their true light, and when the public safety 
shall be thonght to require it, ilram-shopa wiJl be indictable, at 
common law, aspubllc nnisances." * 

When the vendors charged the temperance friends 

• Judge Platl, ftt a pubHo oonTenUon fn Clinton County, ST. T., In 1833, 
made a atalement wliicb gives signifiosnoe to tlie passage cited ; — 

"Itisalamentablefaot, that, upon a careful estimate, It Is ibond, that of 
the lavern-keepers and cetailers of ardent splriW In thta State, dariDZ UiB 
last fiirt; years, more than lico-tMrdi ham become drmiJiard*," 
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with departing from tlieir original programme, Mr. Gerrit 
Smith (now Senator) nobly replied : — 

" I admit that a grand object, within the scope of the consti- 
tution and labors of the society is that of persuading our 
fellow-raen to refrain from ardent spirit; but I do not see why 
we might not also seek to remove the hindrances to this accom- 
plishment. Kow, the manufacture and sale of ardent spirit 
constitute confessedly a very great hindrance to the work of 
Inducing our fellow-raen to quit the drinking of tt. Could a soci- 
ety that should require its members to abstain from purchasing 
lottery tickets be expected to preserve silence on the subject 
of lottery offices ? Could a society forraed to discountenance 
gambling be expected to look with unconcern on the licensed 
allurements of gambling-ftowses ? No more can ours look with 
IndiEference on the attractions and snares of the rum-shop. 
As In the one case, the lottery office and gambling-house irre- 
sistibly invite thousands to purchase tickets, and to stake 
their money at cards or billiards, who but for the sight of 
these resorts would ncTcr have fallen into th f lly so is It In 
the other, that men drink ardent spirit 6 aus f the nvillng 
facilities for getting it ; and so it is, that hil t th facilities 
exist, onr direct efforts to promote total al n n e 11 be 
mea3aTBb\y,if tutt fatally, coftnteracted by h Su h i ws we 

mnstcertainly admit to be just, unless \ ed nywh t th Bible, 
our hearts, and dally observation alike t a h us of the power 
of temptation." 

141. The cry of " No license " was flrat heard in the 
municipalities. The popular voice electing its nilerB, 
this battle was attended with vaiying fortune, in various 
districts, and in many was annually renewed. The con- 
test, however, was of immense service. In it, the 

141. What were the results of tefasiog licenaea I Give the aummiirj of 
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" Ironsides " of our Commonwealth were getting dis- 
ciplined. Proof of the anti-social, pauperizing, crime- 
breeding character of t!ic traffic became matter of clear 
arithmetic, and created that feeling and conviction which 
afterwards culminated in tiie State Law of Maine. In 
6ome parts of the country great suecesa attended this 
pi-eliminary agitation. Throughout the " Old Colony," 
where the Pilgrim Fathers first settled, the "no-feense" 
principle triumphed bo far back as 1832, — a district 
comprehending two counties and several considerable 
towns. 

"In Barnstable and Duke's Counties, in 1835, after vacatloriB 
of three, four, and seven months, the judges kad to preside over 
tmo cHminala only, and these for a petty larceny of less than two 
dollars." 

In 1834, the State of Gieorgia was greatly agitated on 
the Subject of the traffic. She expelled it ftom the seat 
of her university, and tested in two counties the autbor- 
ity to grant or refuse licenses. In Liberty County, with a 
population of 8,000, not one drop could be purchased. 

In the County of Suffolk, Massachusetts, licenses were 
reduced from 613 to 314; in Hampshire County, from 
83 to 8. In Plymouth and Bristol Counties, and in 
numerous towns, no licenses were given, and in many of 
them no ardent spirits sold. " In some of those towns, 
however, men who love the poison have sent for it to 
Boston." * 

In 18i4, in Connecticut, temperance commissioners 
were elected in 200 out of 220 towns. On the 19th May, 
1845, four-fifths of the cities and towns of New York 

• Amerlcoa Temperance ttooumente, I., p. 3i. 
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State gave a strong vote against license. The State 
votea collectively were, — pro, 111,884; conira, 177,- 
683. In 1845, the effects of prohibition in Massachu- 
setta were thus stated : — 

" From more thaa 100 towns tlie traffic is entirely removed, 
and a, reduction Is already visible in the public taxation. In 
one town, with a population of 7,000, there were, four years 
since, 469 paupers; 'no license' has reduced them down to 
11."* 

In the County of Ontario, under the operation of no 
license, the inmates of the jail were reduced from 125 
in the year 1845, to 53 in 1846. In 1847, licensea were 
again granted, and the inmates of the jail increased to 
132. In the County of Genessee, a similar coarse of 
things, no license succeeding to license, produced simi- 
lar issues. 

In Potter County, Pennyslvania, the traffic has been 
for a considerable time suppressed, the judge refusing to 
grant any license. 

" The prison has heeometenaatless; them is not a solitary pau- 
per in the county; the business in the criminal court has ceased, 
and taxes Lave been reduced one-half." 

It was eventually discovered that local experiments ad- 
mitted of smuggling from neighboring districts, though 
the results of the law were still good. But its fault was 
its limitation, — they hadn't enough of it. It was with 
this measure as it has been with our laws for the sup- 
pression of tlie slave-trade. The league to put it down 
was not, at first, sufficiently extensive. Nevertheless, it 

• American Temperance Documents, 1., p. 383. 
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was a great boon. " WTiat are iAe/acis?" says an appeal 
of the day. 

"Ibw times as maTty crimes are committed in places in which 
liquor U sold as inplaces in which U is not sold. And, In a num- 
ber of cases, after the sale of it had beeo abaudoned, and the 
ose of It had ceased, the criminal docket had been cleared, and the 
Jails comparatively empty. It increases, then, the power of 
temptation, and It is thus a palpable violatiou of the revealed 
will of God." 

Facts and opinions, of wliich the following are a 
sample, were at this period promulgated throughout the 
States : — 

In Catskill, New York, Dr. Hoagland and other gen- 
tlemen made a minute examination and report of the 
condition of things. Though eight merchants had aban- 
doned the trade in spirits, and though a large proportion 
of the best families, and one-third of the inhabitants, 
had joined the temperance society, these facts were 
elicited : — 

38 persons were engaged in the traffic, — or 1 dealer to 
every 40 persons not abstainers. Some of these places, 
they say, are perfect schools of vice. 

130 habitual drunkards were traced, or 1 in 

every 17 of the whole population, — or 1 in every 11, 
excluding the abstainers. Many others axe free drinkers 
and occasional drunkards. 

Of those who are already inebriates, or advancing to 
that condition, there are 2 in every 7 of the drinking 
population. 

Taking the whole of Greene County, it was shown 
that of 300 criminals who had been imprisoned in the 
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jail during 7 years, all, save 3, were intemperate ; of SO 
debtors, every one. 

Of those who had received aid at the county poorhouse, 
during 3 years, one-ffth were juveniles, of whom seven- 
eighths were children, often oiphans of the intemperate. 
Three-fifths of the adult females were intemperate ; one- 
fifth dependents on intemperate husbands, etc. Each year 
above 300 such. paupers. But for intoxicating liquors, 
therefore, any public provision for the support of the poor 
would scarcely have been necessary. The whole cost 
of pauperism and crime, flowing from intemperance, 
amounted to $8,684. 

In Colnmbus, Ohio, of 44 persons found dead, the 
coroner's inquest was, that 38 of them came to their 
death by drink. 

The Philadelphia Medical Society testified, after full 
inquiry through a special committee, that out of 4,292 
deaths, in that city, above 700 (or one in seven) were 
occasioned by drink. 



■ VI. 

142. Stale action was the natural result of municipal, 
being the growth and extension of the same idea. State 
conventions were held all over the Union for many years, 
sometimes attended by 500 delegates, thus laying the 
foundation for a change which, some day, would astonish 
the mere politicians. Vermont went in for a State no- 
license law ; in 1847, the votes for license were 13,707, 

IM. (VI.) What epoch foUowed "no lloeuse"! What wore (be first 
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for MO license, 21,793; in 1849, /oj- 11,205, against 
23,884. 

Tbe State of Connecticut, since 1834, had made, " li- 
cense " or " no license " one of its political issues ; and 
frequently carried the negative by overwhelming ma^ 
jorities. She guarded herself against the traffic by 
erecting some additional fences around it. In May, the 
Legislature reported a fact of great moment, showing 
that license is vastly more easy of evasion than prohi- 
bition. " From a recent examination in New Haven, it 
was found to contain 60 grog-shops where liquor was sold 
contrary to law." In otber States the same battle, with 
the same weapons, — the ballot-box, — was w^ed with 
varying success. Dming the presidency of General 
Andrew Jaclison, in 1834, the principle of a prohibitory 
liqaor law was distinctly admitted by the government 
in reference to one portion of its subjects ; and the pre- 
cedent, at any rate, was established for its application 
to aU. We allude to the law "/or the Protection of the 
Indian Tribes," which, prohibiting the sale of all strong 
liquors to the red men, enforced its commands by in- 
structing and authorizing the Indian agents summarily 
to seize and destroy all such liquors introduced for sale 
Into the Indian territory, — a provision which was rig- 
idly and righteously enforced. 

In February, 1837, an able report was made by a 
committee of the Legislature of Maine, founded on very 
numerous petitions which had been presented, claiming 
protection against the issues of the traffic. The com- 



Imenta In Sfnte Isw ? What was the Indian If 
rt attempts at a Stale law in Maine > 
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mittee framed a prohibitory bill, which, though lost 
in the Legislature, was taken up by the people.* 
Th6y clang tenaciously to the conception, carried the 
proposition to the ballol>box, and, three years later, 
elected a Legislature that passed the bill, only to be 
vetoed by the governor. 

In 1838, Tennessee passed a stringent license-law, re- 
stricting the retail sale of drink to one quart, or 
more. A gentleman travelling there in 1839, writes; 
" A most happy change is already realized ; taverns 
once disorderly are now quiet and comfortable places 
for the weary traveller." f In 1838, a convention of 400 
delegates % presented a petition to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, which had these pointed questions ; — 

" Is it right to give nuthoHty to sell insanity, and deal out 
snre destruction? If It U right, wiij sliould any be forbidden 
to do it? If not riglit, why should any be permitted to do it? 
Why forbid all but ' men of sober life and conTersation ' to do 
this, if it be right? Why allow such to do it If It be wrong? 
It may be too much to expect from human laws, that they pro- 
tect the morals of society from corruption; bnt is It too much 
to ask that they loill not throw open the doors of temptationf" 

* It was in 18J7 that Mr. Neal Dow became prominently connected with 
tHe proLibitorj movement. Tbls gentleman was bom at Portland, March ' 
20, 130*. Hia family were membera of tbe Society of Friends, but be bim- 
self is a Congregallonallat ; by business, a superyleor of a large tannery; 

geneou! population, Intent on tbeir own busineas, careful of tbeir estates, 
aober, morn], and reJigioue in their habits, and of great persistency of chat- 
wte^. Mr. Dow Is an exceUent type of the men of Maine, and worthy of 
tbeh confidence. He became a general in the war of tbe Kebeliion, and 
hae twice vlaited Britain, gratnilously, hi the service of probiblHon, eifeot- 
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In March, the legislative committee reported, recom- 
roending proldbition. On the 13th April, a bill was 
passed prohibiting the sale of spirits in less qnantities 
than 15 gallons. 

In 1839, Mississippi enacted the one-gallon law ; 
while Illinois granted power to towns and counties to 
suppress the retail traffic on petition signed hy a majority 
of adult male inhabitants. 

143. Theselaws occasioned the mooting of a legal point 
as to their "constitutionality," in the Supreme Court. In 
January, 1847, the license causes of Tlmrlow vs. MaS' 
sackitsetts, Fletcher, vs. Rhode Island, and Pierce vs. 
Ifeio Hampshire, came on for hearing. It appeared 
that the town of Cumberland, Rbode Island, had refused 
license. The judgment of the court below, in each case, 
was unanimously afflrmed, to wit, that these laws 
" were not inconsistent with the constitution of the 
United States, nor with any acts of Congress." The 
decision covered two points, — the eident to which licenses 
might be conceded, and the right to prohibit unlicensed 
sale,* 

Chief Justice Taney, in delivering judgment, said : — 

" Although a State Is bound to receive and permit the sale, 
by the importer, of any article of merchandise which Congress 
authorizes to be imported, it is not bound to fUmish a tnarket 
for it, nor to abstain from the passage of any law which It may 
deem necessary or advisable to guard the health or morals of 
its citizens, although such law may discourage importation, or 

• See 5 Howard's Reporta, SM. 
H3. WlmtlegalpointwaBraised? Whatwaa the decision of the Supreme 
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diminish the profits of the importer, or lessen the n 
tie government. And if any State deem the retail and internal 
traffic in ardent spirits Injurious to citizens, and calcalated to 
produce idleness, vice, or debanchery, I see nothing In the 
constitution of the United States to prevent it ftora regulating 
and restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting it altogther if It 
thinks proper." • 

And in regard to liquors brought in from other 



" The law of New Hampshire is a valid law; fbr althoBgli 
the gin sold was an import from another State, Congress has 
already the power to regulate snch importations ; yet, as Con- 
gress has made no, regulations on the subject, the traffic in the 
article may he lawfully regulated by the State as soon as it Is 
landed in its territory, and a tax imposed upon it, or a license 
required, or the sale prohibited, according to the policy which 
the State may suppose to be its interest or its duty to pu]> 



Mr. Justice McLean concurred in the decision, and 

said ; — 

" If the foreign article be injnrions to the health or the 
morals of the community, a State may, in the exercise of that 
great and comprehensive police povier which lies at the founda- 
tion of its prosperity, prohibit the sale of It. The acknowl- 
edged police power of a State extends often to the (JestraertoK of 
property. A nuisance maybe abated. Everything prejudicial 
to the health or morals of a city may be removed." t 

Mr, Justice Catren also agreed with the Chief Jus- 
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"1 admit, as IncTitable, that if the Statu has the power of 
restraiot by licenses to ony extent, she has the discretionary 
power to jndge of its Hmit, and may go the length of prokibU- 



Mr. Justice Daniel, in answer to tlie argument that 
the importer purchasea the right to sell, when he pays 
duties to government, said : — 

"No such right as the one supposed is purchased by the im- 
porter, and no Injury, ia any accurate sense, is iafllcted on him 
by denying to him the power demanded. He has not pur- 
chased and cannot purchase, from the government, that which 
it could not ensare to him, — a sale independently of the laws 
and policy of the States." * 

Mr. Justice Grier thus assei-ted both the right of pro- 
hibiting sale, and that of the seizure and destruction of 
property : — 

"All the laws for the restraint or punishment of crime, or 
the preservation of the public peace, health, and morals, are, 
ftom their very nature, of primary importance, and lie at the 
foundation of social existence. They are for the protection of 
life and liberty, and necessarily compel all lows oh subjects of 
secondary importance, wAicft relate only to property, convenience, 
or luxurii, to recede when tJiey come in contact or collision. Sa- 
Lus POPULI suFRBMA LEX. The exigcDcies of the social com- 
pact require that such laws be executed before and above all 
others. Itisforthisreasonthat quarantine laws, whichprotect 
pablSc health, compel mere commercial regulations to stibmU to 
their control. They restrain the liberty of the passengers ; they 
operate on the ship, which is the instrument of commerce, and 
its officers and crew, the agents of navigation. They seize the 
Infected cargo, and cast it overboard. A[l these things are 

* See 5 HowatiJ'a Keporta, 618. 
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done, not from any power vvhicJi tJie State assumes to regulate 
commei-cc, or interfere with the rogulatioos of Congress, but 
because police laws for the prevention of crime and protection 
of public welfare must of necessity have full and free opera- 
tion, actMrdiitg to the exigency that requires their interference." * 

144. The position and feelings of tbe temperance party, 
immediately prior to the passing of the Maine Law, were 
one of mingled disappointment, hope, and despondency. 
Notwithstanding a moral-suasion movement carried OQ 
for twenty years, with a machinery unprecedented for ita 
magnitude, and with a success almost marvellous, — a 
movement that had gathered into its ranks the successive 
rulers of the republic, the highest teachers, the most dis- 
tinguished popular leaders, the great organs of the press, 
and the almost universal church of the Western world, 
— a movement that had manifested its power ia redeem- 
ing tens of thousands, in moulding fashion, in conquer- 
ing appetite and interest, and in penetrating and 
permeating with its opinions, platform and press, pulpit 
and forum, the school, the college, and the halls of 
legislation, — notwithstanding this career of progress, 
which, amongst moral and social organizations, is peer- 
less in the history of modern times, intemperance was 
scarcely visibly diminished, but, in the great towns, 
rolled in like a devastating flood. True, there was a 
mighty difference between 1812 and 1831, and, in senti- 
ment, between 1831 and 1851. The fifteenth report of 
ibe Temperance Union says : — 

* See S Eoiranl's Beports, 633. 
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" The committee feel no disposition to pass lightly by the 
evil, or to orerrate the work aceompUslied. lotemperance is 
moat appalling in our laad. Its englQery is tremendous. The 
^pltal invested in the traffic It is Impossible to estimate. 
Moral suasion has vsell-nlgh done Ua tcork" — 1 e all that it !» 
eompeient to do. 

" i'Wfe more could be done," said a veteran refonfter, 
b. U. AlkD, m addressing the legislative society of 
Massachusetts, "without more efficient legal action." The 
Rev. T. Brainard, D. D., of Philadelphia, at the six- 
teenth anniversary of the Temperance Union, charao- 
teristieally expressed the same truth : 

"We have come to a doss of men who love money better than 
the Tight. The present lam have never been executed Tkey neuer 
eaJi be executed. We have used up the conscienc^ of the com- 
m^jN T/ie men that have a consoience have abandomd the 

145. History shows the utter hostility of the traffic to 
all reform, and the folly of compromises. The following 
Illustrations, which are to be found in the American law* 
reports," show that the traffic is restless under every 
restraint, impatient and evasive under every regulation, 
— that it not only engenders defiance of law in^its sup' 
porters and victims, but is inveterately defiant of 
control, — and that all concessions of confidence have 
been blunders of policy, 

aSr„™" aiil'sKepo«s,i., S6;iil.,p.IflO;vi.,p.68. Denlo'a 
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(a.) The demand of a " moral character " in the cort- 
ductor of a grog-shop was sought to be evaded by an 
assignment of license ! The judges properly ruled that 
" character" was not transferable. 

(6.) The demand that sales of liquor should be ia 
quantities of five gallons, and not for tippling purposes, 
was set at nought by selling altogether, and delivering 
by instalments. The judges ruled against the impudent 
fiction. 

(c.) The decree that the distinct and double offences 
of selling intoxicating liquors in illegal quantities and at 
illegal times, and doing so without a license, had separate 
penalties, was attempted to be argued into one offence 
with a single penalty ! — so that conviction on one point 
would be acquittal on the other. The Judges ruled 
j^aiast this modest plea of the traffickers also. 

(d.) The demand that liquor should be sold only under 
the authority of a license was sought to be ignored by 
calling upon the prosecutor to prove the negative, — viz., 
that the seller had no license ! This was as if a sheriff's 
ofBcer, when called upon to show his writ of arrest, were 
to answer, " You must prove that I have not one ! " 

(e.) The law that placed the potoer to license in the 
board of excise, on specified conditions, was attempted 
to be quashed by an application to the Supreme Court 
to compel by writ the granting of a license, — thus really 
vesting the power in the applicant! The judges of 
course overruled this plea, as well as the preceding. 

(/.) "When the community sued by its overseers, it was 
argued that, as the penalties went to the poor-fund, 
nohody in that parish could sue, because everybody was 
interested in the fine ! 
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(g.) The traffickers at last declared that the restriction 
of the trade at all was wnconstitutional ! In 1845, the 
overseers of Norwich, County Chenango, N. Y., sued 
the two Ingbrsolls for the penalty imposed upon the 
sale of ram in less quantity than five gallons. The 
publicans pleaded, Ist. That two persons cannot be sued 
jointly ; 2d. That the statue conflicted with the consti- 
tution of the States, and was void. The judge decided 
against both pleas. 

(A.) The law which calls for a license to sell "the dan- 
gerous artide" was in 1851 made a plea for soppressino 
" temperance taverns" where only innocent refreshments 
were sold ; with a view to secure to the traffic not only 
the monopoly of drink-license, but also the exclusive 
privilege of offering a safe accommodation to the traveller. 
The court decided that " no license is necessary to au- 
thorize the business of tavernrkeeping, the right to do so 
being common to all citizens." 

146. Maine, in 1846, after fierce stru^ling and legis- 
lative debates, had the honor of first placing a prohibi- 
tive liquor law upon its statute book ; but, as might have 
been predicted, while the law was correct in its princi- 
ples, its adversaries took care to mar it in its methods 
and sanctions. A law of the nature of the one in ques- 
tion — opposed to the interest, appetite, and custom of a 
large minority — could not be espected to escape eva- 
sion, unless it originated a new executive machinery, or 
had some peculiarly effective sanction ; nay, even in the 
best of cases, such a law would have an ordeal to pass 
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tbrough, and to starve out the established forces of the ' 
old system. The prohibitory law of 1846, however, gave 
no power to arrest the real offender, — the liquor, — but 
sought to sustain its provisions by the old apparatus of 
fines. The rum-setters sold secretly where they could, 
but at all events sold, and when detected paid the fines 
out of the profits of tJle offence. The law did not yet 
allow the liquor itself to be its own evidence, and ao 
gave room for the immoral traffickers to evade convic- 
tion by perpetrating perjury. The law, it is ti'ae, was 
vindicated by penalties ; but it did not secure respect ; 
for the liquor was left entrenched within the borders of 
the traffic. The law failed because it toas not as t!u>rough 
in its apparatus as in its principle. 

Was the case, then, hopeless? Must society, with 
the knowledge and sufferings of a prodigious evil, sit 
down in despair of ever removing it? Not so. " If thia 
law is a failure," said the Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland, 
" there must be a reason for it." Like other prohibitory 
laws, he argued, it denounced the wrong — but, unlike 
them, it tolerated the instrument of the wrong. A paral- 
lel to such legislation would Lave been to prohibit lot- 
teries, gambling, and forgeries, — and respect as "lawflil " 
property, the lottery ticket, the gambler's dice, and the 
forger's die. Henceforth, with that directness and 
earnestness which distinguish him, he proclaimed COH- 

FISCATION OF THE IIQUOB AS THE practical COKEBXATrVE 

OT THE PEiNciPLE OF PROHiBmoN, — a guaranty, without 
which any liquor law must ever prove a dead-letter. 
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This, and no other, is the peculiarity of what ig called, 
by way of eminence, The Maine Uquor Law. As 
pirated booka are now snmmariiy burnt by our custom- 
house officers, so confiscated liquor was to be spilt or 
otherwise destroyed by the State officers, whenever dis- 
covered. The "rummies," asthey arecalled, struggled 
with desperation, and strained every nerve, but were 
utterly routed. The temperance party, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Dow, carried the elections of 1849, and in 
May, 1851, by an averse vote of two to one, the bill 
passed the Senate and House of Representatives, and on 
the second of June became law, by receiving the signa- 
ture of the governor of the State.* This law permitted 
the apparatus of the traffic to be received as evidence, 
just as are the implements of the gambler and coiner, 
and conferred upon the officers the summary power of 
destroying the liquor. 

Opportunity was allowed for direrting liquor to le- 
gitimate uses, or disposing of it beyond the State. 
This was embraced, and preparation made generally in 
the cities and towns to acquiesce in the demands of tho 
law, showing that law is a potent instrument in creating 
as well as expressing public sentiment. Here and 



agent, under bortda, and wUh a fli:cd salary. It dc, „-. wuvcu.csci. niai 
the private acta of home brenlng, or importallon (indeed, the laws of the 
Fed«ralUnloiiproiefl<lmportation)fiitho "origioal pBokage." it regarda 
eyeij nam's homo aa hla oaatle, and only Beeka to meddle with the oeert act 
o/soieiconflscatingaUatoresof Hquor ofwhlohapart haa been aold.juat 
aa revenue officera would seize a whole bale of gooda on proof of asy uart 
of them having been Gmuggled. 
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there, however, several publicans had the temerity to 
retain their stores of liquor, which became liable to 
seizure and destruetion. The first seizare and confisca- 
tion was made at Bangor, by order of tbe mayor ; and 
on the glorious 4th of July, 1851, the city marshal 
rolled out from the basement of the City Hall ten casks 
of confiscated liquor, and destroj'ed the wbole in the pres- 
ence of the people. Soon after, Mr. Dow, as mayor of 
Portland, a city where great wealth had been made by 
distilling, issned his search-warrant on accredited sus- 
picion of sale, and $2,000 worth of liquor was seized 
and destroyed. On both occasions the populace wit- 
nessed the destruction in respectful silence. Other 
seizures followed, and nowhere did tbe law meet with 
any grave opposition. Liquors smuggled from neigh- 
boring non Maine Law States, by various and often 
ridiculous devices, quickly fell into the grasp of the 
marshals and sheriffs, and received their legal doom. 
Drunkenness rapidly diminished ; disorder disappeared ; 
almshouses grew desolate; houses of correction and 
jails thinly inhabited or entirely closed ; while external 
signs of moral and social prosperity were everywhere 
visible. Evasions of the law suggested new clauses for 
meeting them, which were passed by votes of two to one. 
Farmers, it appears, were allowed to manufacture cider, 
and sell it in quantities of not less than twenty-eight gal- 
lons ; but it, also, came under ban and forfeiture when 
found in tippling- shops. 

147. Let us here finish the history of the law in Maine. 
Year after year passed away, during which it vindicated 
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its power for good, while faithfully executed. Ita enemies 
attempted in vain to excite disturbance of any serious 
kind ; and at last resorted to one of the vilest and most 
unscrupulous conspiracies against justice which history 
records. In May, 1855, libels on the character of Mr. 
Dow were privately circulated, and appeals made to the 
jealousy of the law's observance. The Portland board 
of aldermen appointed the mayor and two aldermen as a 
eub-committec to take steps for the establishment (pur- 
suant to law) of a " City Agency " for the sale of alcohol 
for mechanical, medicinal, and chemical purposes only. 
The mayor took steps accordingly, and purchased a 
quantity of liquor, whicb he ordered to be deposited in 
the City Hall. His enemies immediately had it bruited 
about that Neal Dow had become a liquor seller on a 
large scale, in violation of his own law ; and obtained a 
warrant against him "for having liquors nnlawfullyin 
his possession." The officer of the court which issued 
the warrant at once seized the liquors in the City Hall. 
The case was tried in a few days, and resulted in the 
following judicial decision : — 

" From the whole evidence the court finds that these liquors 
were ordereiJ by a committee chosen by the board of alder 
men for that purpose thit tlipy were ordered lor the city 
agency, aoa for lawful sale tbat they were sent marked and 
Invoiced to the eitj agency tlwt thev were placed m the 
room which had been appiopnated for the city agency and 
found in the possession of the city agent legally ippomted 
previona to this complaint. From these acta the court de- 
cides, that they were not kept by the defendant with an Intent 
to sell in violation of the law, and that he is not guilty of the 
charge made against him In the complaint. It is ordered, 
therefore, that he be diaeliarged, and lliiit th« liquors seized by 
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) the city agent, from whom they 

Before trial came on, however, a mob of persons as- 
sembled in front of the City Hall, and became very 
riotous. They smashed the windows of the hall, burst 
open the door, threw stones and brickbats, and severely 
injured several of the police. To prevent them from 
breaking into the place, drinking the liquor, and com- 
mitting fl'igUtftil excesses, the mayor, after the riot act 
had been read, and blank cartridge fired in vain, ordered 
the militarj' to Are witlt ball. Several of the rioters 
were wounded, one of them killed, and the riot effectually 
quelled. A coroner's jury returned tbe following just 
verdict ; — 

"John Robbins came to his death by a gunshot wound, a 
musket, pistol, or revolver ball, shot through hta body by some 
persons unknown to the inquest, acting under the authority 
and order of the mayor and aldermen of the City of Portland, 
In defence of the city property ftom the ravages of an exelted 
mob, unlawfully congregated for that purpose near the City 
Hall, on Saturday evening, June 2, 1855, of which he, the said 
J. E., was fouud to be one." 

148. At the State election in September, 1855, the vote 
for the Maine Law candidate for governor was not only 
larger than any governor had ever before received, in 
the history of the State, but greater by thousands than 
any other single candidate. But a plurality of votes is 
requisite, and, by a vast expenditure of money, supplied 
from New York, by secret influences, and an unsleeping 
organization, the united prohibition party were defeated. 
The opposition, though having control of both branches 
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of the Legislature and the executive, after six months' 
procrastiDation, screwed its courage up to "low-water 
mark," and proposed a substitute for the world-fa- 
mous law, but a substitute so stringent, that in Britain 
it would be deemed no better than its predecessor ! Mr. 
Barnes — a Whig Senator — introduced and got passed a 
modifying bill which involved the principle of the Maine 
Law: viz., "that no person sJiall keep a drinking-Aouse 
or tippUngshop within the State," though in his accom- 
panying report he alleges tbat " a man may eat and 
drink what he likes, and tbat to interfere with his doing 
so is to go beyond the true province of government" ! 
The distilleries were again at work, and drunkenness 
and crime rapidly increased ; jailers returned to their 
abandoned occupations, and for a time a state of things 
prevailed which had not been witnessed in Maine for six 
years. This reverse, and the workings of the modified 
system, however, only furnished them with another 
lesson in political leadership, and with fresh weapons of 
warfare ; their phalanx returned again to the conflict 
with a firmer tread, to realize a more complete and 
lasting victory. 

The members-elect of the Legislature of 1857 were 
almost unanimously Maine-law, anti-slavery men, — the 
rum governor was defeated by an adverse majority of 
20,000 votes. The legislators of April were indignantly 
rejected in September, and the law was replaced on the 
statute book, with still more stringent clauses. 

149. The passing of the Maine Law inspired an im- 
mense and even surprising enthusiasm in other States. 

Wliat was the result of the elecHon of I8S? ? 
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Synods and conventions rapidly succeeded each other ; 
and their utterances were of tbe clearest description. 
The church saw and declared that the essential thing for 
its success was tbe removal of the impediment of the 
traffic ; the citizen perceived that this measure was the 
measure of the time, needful to secure the fruits of every 
Other. In Dr. Cheever's expressive language, " Every 
interest of evil would go down, every interest of good woidd 
come vp." They looked and prayed for its advent aa 
the ancient Egyptian might watch and wait for the rising 
of the Nile, whose blessed waters should convert the 
parched earth into tbe fertile field. 

On the 21st January, 1852, in the Tremont Temple, 
in Boston, the citizens assembled for the presentation of 
their petition, to which 130,000 weU-written signatures 
were attached, including 60,000 voters. The Hon A. 
Huntington, of Salem, said : " God speed the enterprise 1 
It is a great cause, and can do more for the welfare of 
the people than anything else." It was borne on a. 
double sleigh to the State House, over a rich banner, on 
which was inscribed, " The Voice of Massachusetts, 
—130,000 Petitioners in Favor op the Maine Temper- 
ance Law." Seven days later, a " grand demonstration " 
was made at Albany, the legislative capital of " the Em- 
pire State." The artillery company, gorgeous sleighs 
filled with officers, guests, and ladies, monster rolls of 
petitions, with 300,000 signatures, and half a mile of 
teetotalers and Sons of Temperance, with splendid re- 
galia, badges, banners, and bands of music, assembled 
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in the neighborhood of the Delavan House, and after 
passing through the chief streets entered by permisaion 
the Assembly Chamber, where the meeting was called to 
order by the veteran Colonel Camp, and the daims of 
the law enforced by Dr. Marsh and others. The law asked 
for was, " a law to prevent pauperism and crime." The 
petitions were referred to select committees, which re- 
ported acceptable bills, and assigned reasons. The 
Senate reported that a greater number of petitioners 
had united in the request than had ever before been pre- 
BBDted in behalf of any measure. 

From Maine the impulse spread to Minnesota ; this ter- 
ritory arriving second at the goal. The law passed both 
houses of the Legislature in March, 1852,with the proviso 
that it be submitted to the people. The people at once 
gave it their imprimatur, and it became the law of the 
territory. (Singular to say, the Supreme Court pro- 
nounced it to be MJiconstitutional for its having been 
submitted to the people ; but the Legislature did not re- 
peal it.) 

In Rhode Island, the spring election returned a Legis- 
lature that (March 7th) enacted the law in the Senate 
without a count, and in the Assembly by 47 votes against 
27 ; being the third in this race of social redemption. In 
Providence, a Maine Law mayor was returned by a 
majority of a thousand votes. This gentleman, the Hon. 
A. C. Barstow, at the 17th anniversary of the Temper- 
ance Union, held May 12th, 1853, in NewTork, said : — 

"He was proud to represent Rhode Island, wlilcli, first of 
the States, elucidated the priociples of religious Utierty. 

What Vila tbe actioa in Mlnneeota I In Rliode Island ? 
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Though uot the first in this cause, ho could claim for her the 
honor of having, if not the genius to lead, at least the humility 
and virtue to follow. A prohibitory law has existed for six 
years, under which 36 out of 32 towna have steadily refused 
to give license." 



150. The struggle continued in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, — a State destined, however, to be fourth 
in the race. Petitions poured in. 180,000 petitioners 
prayed for the law, and the select committee to whom 
the matter was referred gave the petitioners a hearing, 
and were addressed in public by the Hon. Neal Dow, 
the Kev, O. E. Othman, Dr. Lyman Beeeber, Rev. John 
Pierpont, and C. W. Goodrich. The committee reported 
a bill containing the essential features of the law, but 
stipulating for the manufacture and use of alcoholic 
liquor for all necessary and useful purposes. The debates 
were remarkable for eliciting brilliant appeal and impor- 
tant facts. Though this State is, perhaps, the best-edu- 
cated one of the whole federation, and possesses great 
industry and wealth, it had not, by these social means, 
even aided by the moat remarkable temperance move- 
ment the world has ever seen, succeeded in preserving 
the Commonweal tb from afrightfiil sum of intemperance, 
pauperism, and crime. Above $8,500,000 were annually 
expended on the retail traffic, which involved a further 
cost for pauperism, of $2,000,000. Nearly a thousand 
idiots were found in the State, the children of the iNtem- 
perate. 
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The Hon. Mr. Pomeroy ably replied to sereral objeot- 

"The principle had always existed In legislation; it was 
nothing new here. Ring the changes on 'human liberty' if 
jou intend to rope and confine your victinis! If we deprive 
any man by this blD of his liberty — it is of his liberty to do 
wrong, for wliich he never had the right." 

It finally passed both houses by large majorities, 
and was signed by the governor, May 22, 1852. 

Injaniiary, 1855, the Massachusetts law was amended, 
a section relating to the seizure of liquor made " con- 
atitutional," and some stringent penalties added, in- 
cluding a clause making the seller liable to be sued by 
the wife of the drinker, when damages could be proved 
to be the result of the drinking. 

Four victories won within the year, and atill the tide 
of battle rolled on. The cry was set up, notwithstand 
ing twenty years' agitation for no license, of " pre- 
mature action." By the doubting, the season for 
preparation is never used, as that of success never comes. 
Certainly we would not wed 

" Jtosft kasie, half-sister to delay." 

Neither would we counsel worse marriage with the 
tohole-sistdT, 

!, — the Uiief of time." 
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Hear the instructive answer of Rev. Dr. John Marsh, 
on behalf of the American Temperance Union : — 

"Vast multitudes said they were prepared for it; and what 
would another generatioD be without It? What were we fast 
becoming nnder our present Uuense laws, with the waves of 
a foreign population rolling in upon us? Nothing better, but 
continually ■worse. They wish to impose no law upon the peo- 
ple by force ; but when a people demand a law for protection 
against the traffic, they do require that It shall not be holden 
from them, because that, by the craft to be destroyed, distillers, 
brewers, and venders have their wealth. In demanding pro- 
teeUon, they relax no effort of moral suasion. The vast influx 
of a foreign population; their deep sensuality; their readiness 
to engage, in all towns and cities, in the liquor trade ; the ease 
With which they procure a license, and the corrupting Influence 
of their liquor shops, are viewed with much amciety by all who 
love their country. In five years, 1,041,238 Immigrants arrived 
in New York alone, — persons who knew nothing of our habits, 
— who look from afar upon this as the land of license [and 
these, at least, are prepared] — prepared to bo the pillars of 
this Temple of the Demon of Blood. As one of the results, 
ttotieithmnding millions of teetotalers, we are vast consumers 
of intoxicating driniis, — an average of six gallons a head of ale 
and spirits to all our population above childhood 1 For the 
year ending June, 1850, there were 27,000 criminals! Oa the 
day of the completion of the census, the whole number iu 
prison was 6,703, of whom 2,160 were foreign. Of the paupers 
fed by us, 68,538 were of foreign birth; only 66,434 Ameri- 



Gallant Vermont, the " Green Mountain State," in De- 



Albany, eut of 775 liquor dealers, not 100 are luOiM Americans, 

What was the fifth eUtet When did Vermontadopttlie lawl 
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cember, 1852, ca^mc ffth in the realization of this pro- 
hibito-protective law, — the Legislature submitting the 
time of ita aetiou to the decision of the people. On the 
5th January, at Euthland, in a State convention, the 
people expressed their viva voce satisfaction in the law 
With immense enthusiasm, and on the 6th February, 
1853, affirmed the law by their votes. 

Michigan came sixth; and on the law being submitted 
to the people as to the time of its operation, they voted, 
by overwhelming majorities, for its immediate action. 
The liqnor party, of course, made what resistance they 
could, — feed the lawyers, bribed the legislators, and ap- 
pealed to the judges. Nevertheless, justice was finally 
done. In 1856, senew out of the eight judges of the 
Supreme Court affirmed the "constitutionality" of the 
law. 

151. On the 10th March, 1853, in answer to attempts 
made by the traffic to misrepresent the law, the people 
of Massachusetts held the largest temperance convention 
which had ever assembled in Boston, and passed some 
expressive resolutions of approval without a single 
dissentient. One was, " that this law is to be regarded 
as the total abstinence pledge of a whale State, — [in re- 
gard to the sale and purchase], — and that it is aduty to 
God and humanity, for the State, as for every individual, 
to keep the pledge unbroken ; and we believe in the 
manifest destiny of this law to spread, ultimately, with 
the spread of the Anglo-Saxon race." 

In some of the larger commercial towns, owing to that 
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foreign influence and " trade connection" whicli sustained 
tbe prohibited slave-trade, the law was not enforced. 
In Boston, for example, things went on much as before ; 
though a strong protest against the neglect was drawn 
up by s. large minority of the council. In fact, just 
prior to the passing of the law, above 700 licenses were 
granted for a year by the city government. Citizens in 
the interior had only to visit Boston, in order to dis- 
cover the merits of the law by the logic of contrast. 

Thirteen years later, we find a vast improvement, the 
State having now got its own constabulary, wholly in- 
dependent of local influences. In 1867, a license law 
■was passed. Men of the most opposite creeds and parties 
coalesced here. 

The beautiflil State of Ohio had been strongly moved 
by the prohibitory question ; and amongst the agitators 
we may name General Gary, — a man of eloquence and 
power; a lawyer by profession, bat, by good fortune, 
able to devote his talents and energy to a " cause " which 
involves tbe wholesale prevention of broils and disputes, 
■ — the rectification of the wrongs of a nation. Petitions, 
with 250,000 signatures, were presented to the Legisla- 
ture of 1852-3. Ohio subsequently suppressed the sale 
for use on the premises. 

In Wisconsin, this year (1853), the Maine Law was 
lost by a single vote ; while Indiana passed a law bor- 
dering upon it in stringency. The old law in Wisconsin 
made the vender responsible for damages ; while, by 
another law in Iowa, every dram-shop is declared a 
nuisance, which may at once be broken up and ester- 
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minated. But these enaetmcnta all spored the liquor; 
and henee not one of them has answered its end, or 
superseded the necessity of a Maine Law. All other 
laws allow the vender to tran^lant his machinery and 
material of mischief, which is the same folly as if a 
victorious general should liberate hia prisoners as fast 
as they were made, — a course that, in recruiting the 
forces of tlie enemy, would speedily put an end to his 
own victories. 

152. In March, 1854, a prohibitory law passed the 
New York Legislature with large majorities, but waa 
unexpectedly vetoed by Governor Seymour. This created 
great excitement, and lost him his office at the fall elec- 
tion, Myron H. Clark being triumphantly carried by the 
temperance party. In various States sharp remedies 
were attempted for abating the evils of the traflBc. In 
Greensboro', Alabama, the liquor license was raised to 
$1,000 ; in Marion, Alabama, to 83,000. In Pennsylvania, 
the question was submitted to the people, and lost only 
by a majority of 3,000 votes against, in a poll of nearly 
300,000. 

After a reign of two years in Old Connecticut, the 
new license system was abolished; and on the 16th 
June, 186i, a Maine Law was carried by a vote of 148 to 
61 in the popular branch of the Legislature, and 13 to 1 
in the Senate. Tlie law was fixed to go into operation 
on the 1st of August, and was sure to be executed, for 
at the head of the State was Governor Dutton, a good 
lawyer and stanch temperance man. Thus a single 



tB the prohibitory law paased In New York ! What 
ime Statci ? Give the history of the law m Conaect 
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year satisfied the people that the legalized sale of strong 
drink is an evil that cannot be borne. The State election 
on the 3d day of November, 1868, resulted in the 
triumph of prohibition. Of the 220 members of the 
House of Kepresentatives above 160 were prohibitionists. 
So that party can carry two votes to their opponents' one 
in the House, and three to one in the Senate. Doubtless 
the license law will be repealed, and the old prohibitory 
law restored. 

Connecticut became the seventh State, which had 
adopted a prohibitory law, — the sixth which had been 
fired to emulate the wisdom of Maine in three years. 

The governor, in a letter dated New Haven, October 
20, 1854, says: — 

"The law has been thoroughly executed with much less dlffl- 
culty and opposition than was anticipated, In no Instance has 
a seizure produced any general excitement. Resistance to the 
law would be unpopular, and it has been found in ' vain ' to set 
it at defiance. The principal obstacle In the way of complete 
Bnceessconsistsin the importation of liquors ftora the city of 
New York Into this State, in casks and demijohns, professedly 
for private use." 

Thus we again see that the drawbacks arise, not from 
too mnch, but too little law, as regards its extension. 
The " New Haven Advocate " says : — 

" From all parts of the State the tidings continue to come 
to us of the excellent ^workings at the Connecticut liquor law. 
The diminution of Intemperance, the reduction of crime and 
pauperism, the better observance of the Sabbath, etc., are the 
theme of rejoicing from every quarter. Menwho voted against 
the law, aud who have heretofore been Its bitter opponents, 
are now its Arm fi-iends." 
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On the Sth February, 1855, Indiana placed herself 
eighth in the race of prohibition, by overwhelming 
majorities, appointing the lawtocommeneefromthe 12th 
June. The decision was welcomed in the capital, In- 
dianapolis, by rounds of artillery, the ringing of bells 
from every steeple in the city, and other tokens of public 
joy. Indiana has had the full operation of the law ar- 
rested, through the indecision and imbecility of her 
courts. 

On the 16th of the same month, the Legislature of 
Illinois prohibited, with Maine Law sanctions, all tip- 
pling-honses, but allowed the manufacture of cider and 
wine, and their sale in not less than five gallons. The 
people, however, vetoed the measure. 

On the 20th of February, 1855, little Delaware (by a 
vote of 11 to 10 in the House) promptly passed a pro- 
tective law, the ninth star in the banner of prohibition : 
the Dirigo to the tardy South. 

In July, 1856, Mr. T. B. Coursey, in annonncing that 
the judges had unanimously sustained the law, says : — 

" Oar law, which has not been more than A<i(/"executea, has 
greatly diminished drunJcetiness, and almost entirely stopped the 

153. On the 12th April, 1855, completing protection 
to the four great free States of the West, came Iowa. 
Though tenth in the race of prohibition, Iowa was one 
of the first to declare the traffic a nuisance. The con- 
stitutionality of the law has been sustained by the 
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courts. It has been vigorously enforced in Keoknk. 
Mr. Kinbourne, when mayor, said there was not a phy- 
eician, lawyer, or merchant, who partook of intoxicating 



North Carolina, in February, passed a prohibitory 
measure through the House by a vote of 11 to 10. Re- 
strictive measures were adopted in Texas and Missis- 
sippi, and in other States the initial agitation was com- 
menced for the law of Maine. On the 10th March, 
1855, the Assembly of Wisconsin passed the law by a 
vote of 42 to 23 ; the Senate concurred, but the governor 
vetoed it. The political parly which had been domi- 
nant for forty years in New Hampshire was this month 
totally annihilated for its opposition to the law, good 
men of all parties (including some of its own) unitingin 
the defeat. 

EleveTdh in the race was the territory of Nebraska, 
which, about this period, passed a Maine Law, fearing 
lest the tipplers and traffickers of Iowa would be in- 
duced to cross the line, and overrun their territory. 

154. Next, not least, the four years' labor of the 
Maine Law party in the Empire State was now to be 
consummated. In April, 1855, a prohibitory bill (some- 
what marred from the original model) passed the Senatp. 
by 21 votes to 11, and the lower house by 80 to 45 ; and 
on April 7th received the signature of the Hon. Myron 
H. Clark, the governor. New York State, therefore, 
arrived twelfth at the goal. An idea may be formed of 



1»3. Wbat peouliaritj was (here about Uie Iowa law) Whatother 
follow edt 
IM. \VheQ\i'a« tlie law aiopfed in the Empire Stale? Huwmonvi 
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the inveteracy of the opposition, from the fact that oa 
the day of the bill passing the Assembly, points of order 
were called to for nearly three hours in succession, in 
order to exhaust the patience of the House ; motions 
being made to commit to select committees, committees 
of conference, and to a committee of the whole House. 
When the vote passed, the last move was a motion to 
" reconsider the vote," which was lost by 31 to 84. The 
day selected for the law coming into effect was the 4th 
of July, — the anniversary of the day on which they de- 
clared their emancipation from foreign rule, — a day 
than which none could be better for inaugurating a legal 
campaign against the tyranny of the traffic* 

165. On the 13th of August, 1855, the last of the 
Kew England States, New Hampshii-e, placed herself 
thirteenth in the race of prohibition. This was a crown- 
ing victory, which tended at once to sustain the law in 
the adjoining States, and to temper the reverse of the 
following year, to which we shall presently allude. Gov- 
ernor Metcalf, elected for a second time, in his annual 
othe Legislature, 1856, said that 



" The act Is having a salutary effect. It is more fully regarded 
and practically sustained than any license law we ever had in 
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the State. In many towns the sale of intosfcatlng llqnors Is 
wholly abandoned, and in others liquor is sold only as other 
penal offences are commuted, in secret." 

The Rev. E. W. Jackson, writing in October, 1856, 
saya: — 

" The law works like a ehai-m. It will be an easy matter to 
close up the last grog-shop in the State." 

There was also a prohibitory law in force in one of 
the Statea south of " Mason and Dixon's line." The 
CraUatin " Argua" contains the copy of " An act to prohib- 
it the sale and gratuitoua distribution of liquors within 
Police District No. 1, of the County of Copiah," Missis- 
sippi. No more licenses shall be granted, and only drug- 
gists and apothecaries may sell, " for strictly medicinal 
purposes." The penalty for the first violation of the 
act is 8100 fine, and ten days in the county jail ; second 
offence, $200, and imprisonment in the county jail not 
eseeeding thirty days. This prohibUory law was ap~ 
proved on the sixth of March, and tooh effect on the first 
day of May, 1856, 

156. It is important to understand that the legisla- 
tive opponents of the Maine Law never propose revert- 
ing to the old system of irreaponsihiUty. The "New 
York Herald," a widely circulated paper, thus records a 
debate in 1853 : — 

" The temperance excitement baa nearly reached its zenith. 
The friends and opponents of the Maine liquor law have each 
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presented their reports. Mr. Dewey commeoced reading the 
report, and the manner of his reading, and the classical lan- 
guage in which the report is couched, very soon attracted the 
closest attention of every member of the House, and the whole 
immense auditory. Messrs. Dewey and Odoll propose to regu- 
late the sale of liquor by electing a Board of Excise, with 
power to issue licenses; retailers in towns and villages con- 
taining over one thousand voters shall pay for license the sum 
of one hundred dollars ; In places containing two thousand and 
upwards, (WW hundred dollars, — to sell nothing bnt liquor, and 
that to adults only— (n taverns; not to be sold to any cUUera, 
bnt to travellers alone, — retailers to be subject to pay all dama- 
ges which may occur Itom intoxicated persons, — and punish- 
ment to be inflicted for selling to minors." * 

It is clear, that these penalties, if inflicted, wonld ruin 
the business. After the passing of the law in New York 
in 1856, the rum party are known to have paid $10,000 to 
two leading journals for space to oppose the law, and 
lawyers were employed to carry liquor cases to the minor 
conrtg. When the verdict was in favor of the law, the 
ease was moved to the " Court of Appeals." In all locali- 
ties where such appeals were made, the law virtually 
ceased. Yet, such was the public opinion in its favor — 
such the respect of the genuine American population for 
"the States' collected wilt " — that over iwo-fAirds of the 
vast area of New York State the law was implicitly 

*GOT. Pollack, in his message to the Pennsylranin Legislature, ISSS, 
Ebows UiaC no one believes in the old system. "That Ibe laws (preilousl;) 
in existence were importfeot. aad/asto? to check or eontrol ilie eetls ot intem- 
perance, is a proposition too plain to be duubted." 
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obeyed and honored.* What the state of things was ia 
the fall of 1855, the journals of the day witness. The 
"NewTork Reformer" says : — 

" This law has done a wonderful deal of good, since it went 
into effect, notwithstanding the Herculean efforts of Us foes 
to render Hugatonj its beneficent provisions. We advocate a 
' fusion ' of the virtuous and order-loving of all parties to sus- 
tain it. Unprincipled political leaders may denounce the ' fanat- 
icism' that labors to ameliorate the condition of humanity, 
and will seek by every means to chain the wheels of reform to 
the^uff-gernaut of conservatism — in vain!" 

The " Saratoga Helper " says : — 

"It is true the law has not been properly enforced, but 
when, before, were there ever such superhuman efforts made to 
oppose 'and break down the law? When, before, has a. class 
banded together, raised lai'ge snms of money, and openly defied 
the legal authorities? The resistance does not come from the 
people, ^ it is the desperate stroggle of a bad business to main- 
tain itself In the public regard. Against this bitter, unrelent- 
ing opposition, the friends of right have had to oppose the 
doubtttal bulwark of an untried law ; have had to feel their way 
carefully in administering it ; and they are suffering all the in- 
convenience of the delay of the courts." ' 

On the 16th January, 1856, Governor Clark, in his 

• It is u Eigniflcant iniddent, showiDg how the mast respectable classes 
regard the sale of spirits far tippling purposea as a social nuiaance, that 
when baads of womea lu the Weat, and even ia Cattaraugus county. New 
York, — not drunken, noiB;wameD,ench aa led the Exeter bread riot, but 
quiet, well dreaaed, persJatentladlea,— have gone to the grog-shops, broken 
the kega and demijohns, and poured out the Uquor, a sacrifice to the house- 
hold gods, juries have, upon proaecutlon. Invariably acqultled. 
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^e to the Legislature at Albany, thus maDfully 
referred to the law : — 

"Notwithstanding it has been subjected to an opposition 
man persistent, unscrupulom, and d^nt than is often tncurred 
bj an act of legislation, — and thoogh legal and magisterial in- 
fluence, ofien acting umffleially and extra-judiciall}/, hare com- 
bined to render it Inoperative, to forestall the decision of the 
courts, wrest the statute from its obvious meaning, and create 
a general distrost in, if not hostility to, all legislative restric- 
tions of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, - it has still, outside 
or our large cities, been genially obeyed. The iiijlaence is via- 
ble in a marked diminution of the evUs it sought to remedy." 

The mayor of Albany intimated to his police, that if 
they .meddled with the law at all they should be dis- 
missed ! The Recorder of New York told the Grand 
Jury not to entertain any complaints ! Yet the parties 
who initiate such proceedings publish to the world the 
failure of a law which they never tried ! — wishing the 
people to forget that a law can no more worh itself than 
can a physician's recipe. That some members of a 
family prevent the sick member from taking the physic 
IS surely very absurd as an argument' against the wisdom 
of the prescription I 

157. At last came the anxiously looked-for decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals at Albany. This court 
IS composed of four judges elected to it, and of four 
Justices of the Supreme Court. The judges on this oc- 
casion were, Denio, Alesander S. Johnson, Comstock, 
and Selden. The current justices were, Mitchell of 
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the first district ; Wright of the third ; Hubbard of the 
fifth ; and Thomas A. Johnson of the fourth. The cases 
were entitled "People vs. Wynchamer," and "People 
vs. Toynbee." 

No doubt the New York act had several lega! flaws 
in it ; but its legislative object and pkinciple was ad- 
mitted to be constitutional, only requiring to be amended 
in its expression and process. 

The duty of the judges was to carry out the obvious 
intentions of the law, uuder such Umitations of its gener- 
ality as constitutional rights might require and fix.* 
The only two points of importance, then, are these ; — 

(a) Can the Legislature " con stitntion ally " decree that 
property on Iiand, at a given time, is contraband when 
used in a given wayf 

(6) Did the New York Act so "constitutionally" 
decree liquor on hand to be contraband for certain uses? 

To the first (a) the court dnanimodslt answers, " It 
is competent." To the second (6) some of the judges 
reply, "The "ad does not express itself with sufficient 
epecijicness and discrimination." 

One thing, then, is very certain : that the law is not 

• SoT.A. Johnson, for the law, expresBly argued: "If th« language Is 
ausc^iaiB of inlerpref atlon in harmony Hith the declared object of an enaet- 
meot, courts are bound to give It that interpretation. Tbey can onlj- give 
S construction which will convict the legislator of absurdity or folly, in cases 
tpftere (fee language employed U to clear as to leave no dlteraatim." Wa 
ma J aiW, that living judges are required chiefly for this purpose, — to make 
tBectltc applicationa of the vagne or broad principles of the law, becatae the 
law cannot aJter or speak for itaelf. Some of these judges, following the 
reverse course, Ignored a law becanse It cannot diicHminate for Itself. 
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noconstitutional because it is a Maine Zato, or because it 
forbidsthe sale of liquor (on hand, or otherwise for cer- 
tain purposes), but because it does not do tiiis with 
SUFFICIENT DISTINCTNESS AND PRECISION. Let tho friends 
of prohibition, tlien, marshal thei'r forces anew, and 
march to tbe final victory in the old heroic spirit. They 
have succeeded in getting sach a law ; let them now tarn 
their attention to perfecting its form and macbinery, 
and to making the man that shall execute the meaa- 



* Few persons, daring the past two years, had labored mora zealonsly for 
prohibition UiaiithelaleB.F.Harwood,UiB beloved dert of this Bame"Court 
of Appeals." He had often djolared that the prohlb[tory law was his only 
chance of eioape iVoni that fatal propensity which has strown bis profession 
with so many wrecks. When the time came for the assembling of the deoi. 
»ive tribunal, he visited Judge Comstock, and thus besought bini to save tha 

"JndgeComstock. yon know that lam addicted to drinking; (jut you do 
not know— no living person knows —how I have struggled to break offthis 
habit I Sometimes I have succeeded for a while, and then these accursed 
liquor-bars, like so many man-traps, have efifected my fait. For this reason, 
I have labored for the prohibitory law at every stage. Great numbers of 
our Supreme Court Judges, and others of our most learned and able jurists, 
have endorsed its conatitntionality. For myself, I have no more doubt of 
Its constitutionality than I have that I am now alive. So great and bened- 
cent a measnre should not be balked upon the mere techniccUUlet of our 
profession. My last hope, Judge Comstock, is with you. Sustain the law 
for which I have labored, and my energy will be redoubled. Close lie liquor- 
bars, even the respectable liquor.bars, and I shall be saved. Tout da^ikin 
it mith me a mailer nf lift and death: " 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 2Sth March, amidst tbe most painfU 
suspense, the eight jaflges took Iheu' eeaU. The vole of five of their nnm- 
bcr was handed to the clerk lo be entered : We declare the lain to bt 
void. HowdidMr.Harwoodifeidatthat terriblemomentf Asamanfeels 
who has to write his own death-warrant. Then the last hope of a noble 
heart gave way. During the week he fell before temptation and despair 
combined. On Saturday eight be raved; fonr men could not hold the man 
who was so gentle when himself that a little child might lead him. By eight 
o'clock on the So66o(ft moraine the liquor-traffic had achieved one of Its 
signal victories, and the city was startled at this swift and awfiil commen. 
tary upon tbe decision of Tuesday. 
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158. Let us now indicate, by some facts and figures, 
and by official, political, and professional testimonies, 
begianing with New York State, what have been the 
social results of an imperfect, because initial and im- 
peded, prohibitory law. 

We shall not, of course, in estimating crime lessened 
by the law, take account of the cases of violation of the 
law itself, — which are for acts that, in their relation to 
the public, were precisely tlm.same before they were treated 
as offences as now, only vastly more numerous and mis- 
chievous. Sometimes, even, we shall not notice " drunk- 
enness," — first, because we here treat of drunkenness, 
not so much on its oicn account, as that to which it leads ; 
and second, because, in very many places, before the 
law was passed, simple drunkenness was left unheeded 
by the police, but after the law was narrowly watched 
and instantly pounced upon. In both cases, the acta of 
offence might be greatly diminished, while the committals 
were somewhat enlarged.* 

The returns in the following table, illustrating the 
partial operation of the New York law, are, for the 
same period, save Utica, which is but for four months 

• Some ODfi quoted Judge H. W. Biahop, lo prove that the law made bad 
woree. " CrlmlUBl busioess haa very largely incremed ander the new law." 
Was this true? Quite true— for obb side of troth. Turninglo llischarge, 
WB find he goes on to explain. " I had, In mj last term in the County of 
Middlesex, no fewer than 104 infliotments, umtej- the nem law. I say, with- 
ootfearof contradiclloo, that nine-tentha of all crimes of personal violence 
are ooinmitted in a state of fnfoxicalion, aod if the aouroe of the evUla 
dried up by the new law, Judges by and by will have little criminal buatnsBB 
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instead of six, namely, from the eth of July to the Slat 
of December inclusive of each year : — 



Commlllals for offenoea esdud- 
Ingdmnkennees. 


1804. 


lass. 


law. 


Cayuga Cmintr JaU . 
OnoDdagii " 
Seneca 
Ontario 

Albany Watch Houae . 
Sjiacnse (Police Kecord) 
Auburn " " , 
Eoohester '■ " . 

naoa " ■' . 






133 

89 
1,974 
778 

1,553 


59 

45 

1,278 

80 


44 

tee 








4,sao 


2,808 


a,W2 



R. E. Brown, hotel-keeper at Carth^e, New York, 
says that b^ abolishing the liquor-bar he is brought in con- 
tact with a better class of customers, and all the duties and 
assodationa of Ms business are improved to a degree which 
affords him a fourfold compensation for the " unprofit- 
able profits" which arose from vending "the drink of 
the drunkards." 

New York State next illustrates the power of prohibi- 
tion by its absence. There was an alarming increase of 



19 (he tesUraony of the hotel-keeper at CarlhagcP 
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crime both in city and country. The Albany " Morning 
Times" of the 16th October, 1856 — an anti Maine Law 
paper — said ; — 

" The Penitentiary is filling up. The Inmates amount to 270. 
Of this number, 180 are women. The number of prisoners is 
greater than it has been during the past eighteen months."* 

159. On the 97th August, 1853, the Hon. Ne^ Dow 

published the following : — 

"At the time of the enactment of the law, mm-sell!ng was 
carried on openly, in all parts of the State. In Portland there 
were between three and four hundred rum-shops, and immedi- 
ately after the enactment of the law not one. The wholesale 
trade in liquors was at once annihilated. In Portland, large 
numbers of menwere reformed. Temptations to Intemperance 
were in a great measure removed out of the path of the young 
and inexperienced. 

" At the end of the rannicipal year, 1851-2, an official report 
to the City Council was ordered to be printed and distributed; 
Its statements were not at the time, nor have they since been. 



• We record one oontrery sample, taken from the " Albany Alias," Aug. 
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" Ten MoTUha' Sheets {Jme Ut to March 20th) : — 



To Almihouae 

To FIouBB of Correction for Ijit^/iperatice' . - 

Inmates of Almahouee on MBrch ZMh 

Ont-door aid lo Families , 



"At the terra of the District Court, In March, 1861, there 
were 17 indiclpeDts ; at the term for 1853 there waa but one 
(for petty larceny), the result of a mistake." 

We were ourselves in Portland a few daya after this 
letter was published. At several hoteU we asked for 
strong drink, but could not get it. In the spring of 
1855, tbe Hon. Horace Greeley visited Maine, and in 
the "New York Tribune" gave the following testi- 
mony : — 

" The pretence that as mnch liqaor is sold now in Maine as 
in ftirmer years is Impudently fiilse. We spent three days In 
travelling through the Slate, without seeing a glass of U, or an 
Individaal who appeared to be under Its influence; and we 
were reliably assured, that at the Augusta House, where the 
governor and most of the Legislature board, not only was no 
liquor to be had, but even the use of tobacco Jiad almost entirely 
ceased." 

Daring the mayoralty of Mr. Dow, tbe House of Cor- 

• NotwitbBlanding much Breater acUvltj of the police nnder Ihe new 
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rection was for a time empty. In a pamphlet of 100 
pages, published at Toronto, entitled " Tiie Maine Law 
Illustrated," being the tour of investigation made in Feb- 
ruary, 1853, by Mr. A. Farewell and Mr. G. P. XJre, 
on behalf of the Canadian Prohibition League, we find 
a vast number of testimonies to the same effect, from 
persons of the highest character, including bishops, 
judges, governors, mayors, marshals, magistrates, minis- 
ters, professors, physicians, counsellors, representatives, 
etc. Their own conclusion is thus stated ; — 

" It Is almost universally acknowledged to be as saccessful 
In Its operations as any other penal law that ever was 
enacted. " 

At Calais, on the New Brunswick border, N. Smith 
Jun., of the Executive Council, says : — 

"Wbere enforced, the results are good; the only places 
where it can be said to have failed are where they have had 
anti Maine Law Justices, — irresponsible for seven years save 
by Impeachment, Many of those wfto sold liquor have turned 
their attention to other businesses, and are now better off than, 
Khen selling liquor. They have far fewer bad debts, and more 
reliable customers." 

Mr. Sydney Perham, Speaker of the House of Eepre- 

sentatives, says : — 

" My knowledge of the workings of the law extends over 
a large section of the State. I can assure you the law tnorks 

What w«a the result at Calais! What testimony does Mr. Ferhimi givet 
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Professor Pond, of Bangor, says: — 

" I have not seen a drunken man in our streets for the last 
sis months. The House of Correction has been, at times, 
almost empty. I know not but it is so now. The expense of 
paupers is greatly diminished." 

TJnder date of September, 1854, the " Edinburgh News 
Commissioner" thus writes of Water viile : — 

" Ten or eleven years ago, the cost of panperism rose. In a 
manner unaccountable but for excessive drinking, from $700 
to <1,8IX) a year. I am told that this year, with twice the popu- 
lation, the public payments ibr the poorwill not exceed $1,000. 
The amount of erime is also greatly lessened. Those who still 
deserve the name of drunkards are mostly Irishmen andPrench 
Canadians, the latter people having settled extensively In the 
northern parts of Maine." 

On the 8th of March, 1852, the Marshal of G-ardiner 
reports : — 

" At the commencement of the official term of office there 
teere in the city I* places where intoxicating liquor was sold ; 
some of them the kabitnal resort of drunken, Hotovs, and dis- 
orderly persons^ . . . But one person has been conmcleii of 
drunkenness for the last four months ; but (jco sent to the watch- 
house for the last six months. The law has been rigidly aud 
quietly enforced." 

The Marshal of Augusta reports for 1852, as fol- 
lows : — 

>' ! Msrabal of Gardiner ? 
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" Augusta had /ottc wholesale stores, business worth $300,000 
a year; retail-shops, 26. The city was (officially) exempted 
trom the new law for 60 days; one dealer made a profit of $900. 
As soon aa the 60 days were out, three of the wholesale deal- 
ers sent off their liquors to New York. The remaining firm 
persisted in selling, until abont $1,000 worth of their llqaore 
were seized. Liquor may be sold at the principal hotels, but 
stealthily. One of the keepers has been twice convicted. . . 
The police used to be called up 100 nights in a year. Since the 
passage of the law they have not been summoned once." 

A gentleman well known to the philanthropic world, 
who has several times visited the western hemisphere 
in the interests of the slave, writes us as follows : — 

" Near Chelmsford, 

'■8th month, llth, I8E6. 
"Esteemed 5mbkd, Db. Lees: — 

" In the early part of the year 185*, whilst travelling In *the 
State of Maine, we came to Augusta, its capital. We were 
driven through the city in a sledge, by onr friend, J. B. Lang, 
of Vassalboro", who, as we passed along, pointed out to us the 
city jail, the windows of which were boarded up. 'This,' he said 
to US, ' Is owing to our Maine Law.' I think he remarked, ' It 
Is empty now.' 

" Thy assured friend, 

"John Candler." 

The Mayor of Bangor, in hia message to the Council, 
April 22d, 1852, says : — 

" On the 1st July, when I gave notice that I should enforce 
the law, 108 persons were selling liquors here, openly; 20 of 
them have left the city. Of the remaining 88, not one sells 
openly." 
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He famished tlie following statistics : — 

]8S0-el. InmaieB of Almshouse and Hause of Correctiati, 1: 

leai-fii. " " " ! 

1£5I>-51. Kumber of pnblic proseeutiooB 



How far the people of Mmne were prepared to honor 
and enforce the law ia best shown by their election of 
municipal boards : 117 towns elected temperance men ; 
8 chose mixed boards ; and but 34 elected opposition 
councils. The towns in favor represent & population 
of 254,891 ; those against, 55,565. 

In 1855, the prohibitionists in Maine lost the election 
of governor. The temporary repeal of the law, and 
Bubstitntion of stringent license, with pecuniary penal- 
ties, was ALL FOR THE BEST ; making the enemies of 
truth to illustrate it by the workings of error. Did 
the stringent license law succeed in restraining that drink- 
ing which the " State of Maine " newspaper affirmed the 
prohibitorylawhadi'ncrease^/ The " Portland Journal " 
reported a vast increase of drunkenness, rows, burglaries, 
and other crime. The " Bangor Mercury " said : — 

" We are informed by a person In the express business, one 
who has good opportanities for seeing and knowing whereof 
he Bpeats, tliat the quantity of liquors brought to this city 
tWs season is tenfold greater than it was last year." 

What atallslica does the Mdyor of Bangor give ? Stale the result of the 
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The " Calais Advertiser " said ; — 

" We have seen more men reeling drunk throitgh car Btreet the 
lasi three vtonths than we have seen before in the last three 
years." 

160. Southwai-d, we pass to Maasachusetts. The 
Hon. H. W. Bishop, judge of the Conrt of Commoa 
Pleas, says : — 

" Tie violations of the law Itself add to the criminal busi- 
ness. The operation of this new law has diminished the other 
class very much. Crimes of personal violence have hitherto 
constituted tico-lhirds of all our criminal business. Several 
years will pass before the courts are eatisfted as to the bearing 
of this new law." 

In January, 1856, it was announced that 

" The law has evidently driven the open liquor trade out of 
three-fourths of the State, There has been a decrease of 50 
criminals in the State Prison." 

Mr. Counsellor Chapman said : — 

" There is not the one-hundredth part of the drinking in 
Springfield that there was before the temperance movement 
commenced. Even those who, in their own families, use their 
wine, give their influence in favor of the Maine Law. Assaults 
were almost always "committed under the Influence of drink, 
and already that class of crimes has nearly ceased. Legal and 
moral agencies should be combined. They are like the soul 
and body, and cannot act well separately." 

y Judge Bisliop of HaagscbuaettB ? 
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Mr. Morton, police juatice, says : — 

" The city is much more quiet than It nsed to be. The po- 
lice books will give no correct information In regard to drunk- 
enness, because persons now seen intoxicated are arrested, 
wftjcft vias nol the case before, and persons will now sell in viola- 
tion of the law. In this way the criminal business appears to 
have Increased, but as the other class or offences which 
formerly constituted the chief business of the Police Court 
kas almosl entirely disaj>peared, this new class will BOon be 
worked out." 

The Eev, Mr. Seeley says : — 

" Its beneficial effects are remarkable. It evidently made a 
Tery great change In the moral state of the entire city. Its 
effects are very marked upon our young men. Our I^oenm 
lectures mere never half so well alten<led." 

In Worcester, the number of commitments for drunk- 
enness, from June to September, 1853, was 64 less than 
in the same months in 1852 ; 106 less than in 1850. 

In 1857 the magistrates did not enforce the law. The 
consequence was that there were 60 per cent, more prison- 
ers in the jail than in 1855. 

In various parts of the State there were held musters, 
cattle-shows, public celebrations, at which the peace and 
order surprised all spectators, and opened a new era in 
the history of such assemblages. The diminution of ar- 
rests for drunkenness was 77 per cent. If there has 
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since been a relapse, it was from no defect in the law ; 
it waa enforced long enough to show its power. 

In the city of Lowell, according to the Hoe. Mr. 
Huntington, the mayor, for the two months ending 
September22d, 1851, there were committed to the watch- 
house 110 in a state of drunkenness ; reported as being 
men drank, not arrested, 390 ; total, 500. In the corre- 
sponding period of the next year, when the law came 
in force, there were committed to the watch-house for 
drunkenness, 70 ; reported as seen drunk, but not ar- 
rested, 110; total, 180; diminution, S2Q. 

Mr. D. W. Alford, of Greenfield, said : — 

" A year ago there were from 20 to 30 grog-shops ; I don't 
think there is one now. Tke lav> has been a blessing beyond 
anything we ever had. I was afraid to send ray own child, a 
boy of ten, into the streets unprotected, a year ago. Now 
females are perfectly safe." 

Dr. J. W. Stone, one of the representativea for Bos- 
ton, says ; — 

" From the best evidence I can gather, concerning the in- 
fluence of unaided moral measures, the average effeet of 
pledges is, that 50 per cent, adhere for a single year, 33 for five 
years, and 25 per cent, permanently. . . I looltea upon the law. 
When flrst enacted in our sister State, with some suspicion. 
It is one of the peculiarities of this law, whatever theories 
drawing a different conclusion we might in advance apply to it, 
that inhere it has been moat ejfkiently executed, there the greatest 
results in the suppression of cHme have been satisfactorily aehieved ; 
and it has seized with such strong hold upon the hearts of the 

■What was said by Dr. Sfone, of Boston ? 
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Speaking of a great political meeting, held in Sep- 
tember, 1856, the " Boston Telegraph" says : — 

" We did not see a dranken man on the ground. This was 
owing to the faet that liquor was not sold. Two or three men 
attempted to sell, bat were soon routed, and tooh to their 

161. Proceed we next to Connecticut: First, of 
Hartford, Mr. H. T. Phelps, says (February, 1855) : — 

"The fighting and rioting, so coraraon, hare entirely disap- 
peared. Open drlntiDg ia stopped." 

Eev. Dr. Clark says : — ■ 

"The general effects of the law are good, — ver^ apparent in 
connection with oar City Mission." 

Chief Justice Williams says : — ^ 

" There are more prosecutions for drunlienness. Since the 
Ist of August, I85i, I liave not seen more than one or two 
instances of intemperance in the streets." 

Judge Bulkeley says : — 

"ThorelsmwcMess drunkenness, ranch less llqnor sold now. 
It Is not sold openly at all, but is driven Into secret places. 
The number of misderaeanors is far less." 
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Mr. E. Mann says : — 

"I have been police jastlce Lere for 20 years, and Iknow a 
very great difference since tie law went Into effect." 

Mr. L. S. Cowlea says : — 

" I have seen tea men drunk before this law passed, fbr one 
seen since. It was only when a drunken man was making 
aome assault, that ho was taken up lormerly 

Mr. D. Hawley, city missionary, says ! — 

" I have a mission Sabbath school. Since the Ist of August 
It has iTtcreased one-third. I have seen in my rounds, wives, 
mothers, even young women, the worse for liquor, — but all 
tkat has changed; and la my conversations with the poor, 
many of them say that tlie law must have come from heaven, 
~ it is too good to have been framed by man." 

Of Hartford, containing 20,000 people, a resident 
said he had not seen a single intoxicated person during 
the year! 

The " Hartford Courant," of December 2l3t, 1854, 
has this : — 



July, 1S54. '■ " so 

Augnat, 185i. " " s 

jJi*jat(<oi>ecem!>w, 1854, discharged Aom the House 33 

"On September 9th, there was not a single male person In 



Of Mr. Mann. Of Mp. Cowlea. Of Mr. Hawley. W 
made of Hartford ? Give tl^e flgurea of tbe ■' Hartford O 
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the workhouse, — which, except for two females, would have 
been tenantless. There has not been a parallel to this at any 
season, for eight years at least, — how mach longer we do not 
know; but we presume there never was. Is there a sane 
person who doubts for an instant mhat has caused this re- 



in Middletown, police expense was reduced by $1 ,200. 
For year encling October, 1854, cost of paupers, $2,218 
— for 1855, $1,644. Vagrancy lessened. 

Mr. Freeman, of Haddam village, says : — 

" Paupers reduced from 10 to 4. Quite an improvement in 
the tale of necessaTy articles of life." 

Mr. Day, of East Haddam, says : — 

"Drunkenness diminished decidedly. Persons in alms- 
house, previously, 24; now 16, No person sent to jail since 
the law enacted." 

Dr. F. Farnsworth, of Norwicli, January, 1856, 
says ; — 

" The amount of disease in poor families, ia not one-lenth tohat 
it -mas. Casualties are largely diminished." 

The "Norwich Examiner" has the following statis- 
tics : — 



(Afttruatl.toJiaySl.) 1853-5* 1864-65 

To Norwich Almahouae 81 « 

To New Lonaon County JaU 23) ]27 



e result In Middletown? Eaa 
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" Of the 220 cases, 78 were for drunkenness, and i for sell- 
ing ; of the 127 cases, 35 were for dninkenoess, 2 for getting 
liquor nvder fiilse pretences, and 16 for selling; and these 
cases most obviously, under the continued operation of the 

" Kumier in jail August 1st, 1855, 16. Four times as many 
sellers have been committed the past year as during the pre- 
vious yenr; but only half as many drunkards." 

The " Home Jonriial," of July 7th, 1855, says : — 

" The Maine liquor law has rained the j^ business com- 
pletely. The jail at Wyndham is to be let for a boarding- 
hoase." 

Mayor Brooks, of Bridgeport, gives emphatic testi- 
mony in favor of the law, in his report to the Common 
Council. He says that when mayor, three years ago, 
he was called up three nights out of five, throughout the 
entire year, to disperse brawling and noisy mobs, 

"During the past year I have not been called upon in a 
single instance, by watch at night, to suppress or disperse any 
assemblage of riotous persons. All this change I attribute to 
the working of the new liquor law. It is a rare sight to see 
a person dmnk." 

" Chambers' Journal," January 20, 1855, cites as 
follows ; — 

" On the 1st of August, 1854, tbe new law came into opera- 
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tion in Connecticut, and was carried out In a very stringent 
manner. A great change was visible immediately after, in 
New Haven, the capital. The noisy gangs of rowdies disap- 
peared, and their midnight brawls ceased; our streets were 
quiet night and day; and the most violent opponents of the 
law said, ' If such are the effects of the law, we will oppose 
it no longer.' A few persona got intoxicated upon liquor from 
Now Vork, and were promptly arrested, and fined SO dollars 
and costs, which they paid, or went to Jail, As to the prisons and 
almshouses in the various parts of the State, thej are getting 
empty. A large number of our most desperate villains, who 
formerly kept grog-shops and gambling-honses, have emi- 
grated, finding business so bad. Several who kept gambling- 
saloons and disorderly houses, in deflajice of law, declared that 



tteiiher one nor the other o 



', supported tsithoul liquor, and 



have moved to New York, where they can continue their in- 
femous business advantageously." 

The " Puritan Recorder," in the spring of 1856^ con- 
tained a letter, from which we transcribe the following 
paragraph, showing how the law cherishes charitable 
feeling and forethought : — 

" Another charadterlstic has marked the past winter. There 
was less complaint than nsual on the part of the poor. The 
aUenUon was more awake on the subject; more had been contrib- 
tiled and done to secure the relief needed. The poor more 
economically husbanded their own resources. The operation 
of the Maine Law had sensibly counteracted the sources of 
want. These beneficial effects hav6 been perceived to be in- 
creasing ever since the law began to take effect. Another fact 
tells with emphasis. It Is the marked mmiiiution of fires. 
Since August Ist, 1854, the loss of property ftom this cause has 
been/ully one-half less." 
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The Kev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, 

Bays : — 

"The operation of the law for one year Is » matter of obser- 
vation to the inhabitants. Its effect, In promoting peace, or- 
der, quiet, and general prosperity, no man can deny. Never 
for twenty years has our city been so quiet and peaceful asunder its 
action. It is no longer simply a q^uestlon of temperance, but a 
governmental question — one of legislative foresight and 
morality," 

Governor Button said : — 

" Criminal prosecutions are rapidly diminishing. The home 

162. Khode Island comes next, — where, however, vari- 
ous obstacles have been placed in the way of the enact- 
ment. Mr. Earstow, the Mayor of Providence, said ; — 

" After the law had been in operation three montfts, I published 
statistics, showing that the law, in that short time, had made 
a reduction of nearly 60 pur cent, in our monthly committals. 



ISSl. To WBtch-Honee for dmnkennesa andaseaiilta.. 383 

1891. To County Jail 161 

18S2. " M 

62" 

163. In Vermontthe law has been still more succeas- 
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In July, 1853, Mr. L. Underwood, States' Attorney 
of Chittenden County, wrote from Burlington : — 

" The law has put an end to drimkeimess and crime nlmost 
entirely. Within this town, from December I, 1853, until 
March 8, 1853, complaints were made to me, almost daily, for 
breaches of the peace; aod, on investigation, I was satisfied 
that nlne-tenlhs of the crimes were caused by drunkenness, 
iSt'Jfce the 8lh of March, two complairOa only have been made for 
sucft oj'ences, and only one was caased by drunkenness." 

Mr. M. L. Church said, February, 1855 ; — 

"lam very much pleased with the law. Yon might stay 
here for a month, and you would not see a drunken man in the 
city." 

The Grand Jury in their report said : — 

"We feel highly gratified to find the jail destitute of inmates, 
— a circumstance attributable. In a very great measure we 
believe, to the suppression of the sale of intoxicating liq- 



Professor Pease, of Burlington University, says: — 

"There la a very great diminution in the use of liquors 
by the students. We have not had, for a year past, any row- 
dyism." 

At the fall elections of 1856, General Fletcher, the 
president of the State Temperance Society, was elected 



uultuf theeteotlanof IE(i«? Gi 



given by Ihc Siale Attorney of Ver- 
" Report of the Gtana Jury. What 
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governor of the State. On tbc 9th of October, in de- 
livering his message, he used these words : — 

" Coming from all portions of the Commonwealth, yow Jiaue 
personal laiowledge of l!ie practical operation of this law, and its 
adaptation to accomplish thepurposes for lehieh it teas designed." 

164. Laat of the New England Statea, cornea New 
Hampshire, which had been so long the " grog-shop " for 
the " thirsty souls " of the bordering States. 

In March, 1856, the " Journal " announced that 



The General Association of the Congregationaiist 
churches, held on the 36th August, 1S56, in their report 
say: — 

" We are called Jtpon to give thanks to God for the prohibitory 
law, which has been attended with such happj resnlts." 

The "Enquirer," published at Dover, says (Septem- 
ber, 1856):— 

" The jail, which uaually has a good supply of tenants, has 
been entirely empty for several weeks past." 

Another report from Strafford County announced 
that " for several weeks (he jail has been empty." 

The " Tribune," Indiana, published the following, in 



IM. WHstwas New Hampshire called? Whatwai the happy result of 
the law P Give the testimony of the General Aaaociallon. " Eii<)ulrer,'> 
Wliat acooant is giTeninlhe "Tribans" in refereoBetDpriaonera? 
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April, 1856, Committed to penitentiary, 5 months pre- 
ceding June, 1855, wlien the law went into effect, 83. 
Committed during 7 months after, 51, — a redaction of 
50 per cent. Since the law was annulled by the Court, 
drinking and gambling have held carnival. 
Iowa. — A letter from the State's Attorney saya : — 

" The prohibUory lata ia thi^ State is doing considerable good. 
It works well. If vigorously carried qnt, it will effect more 
than all the moral-reform lectures that can be mustered into 



A correspondent, under date of August 14tb, 1856, 
says: — 

" There are many towns in Iowa where there Is not a glass 
of llqnor sold, and, if tlie reformation continues, all the citizens 
Of that lovely prairie State will soon be free (torn the withering 
and blasting effects of the llqnor traffic." 

Under a knowledge of such facts as we have detailed, 
can we wonder at the expression of the Eev. John D. 
Lawyer, chaplain to New York State Prison, at Auburn ? 
— " Give us the Maine Law, and in five years Auburn 
Prison is no more." 

165. In Canada the agitation on behalf of the Maine 
Law has been carried on with varying succesa, but with 
substantial progress. After long effort, the temperance 
men succeeded in turning the attention of their Legisla- 
ture to the traffic in strong drink, and, as a result, in 
1855, a prohibitory law passed their legislative assem- 



tfKev.J.D. Law- 
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bly by a vote of 51 to 29. The bill, however, was ob- 
stracted in every way, and at last thrown over, on a 
technical objection, referiing to some omission in the 
forms of the House. This bat increased the ardor of the 
friends of the bill, whose exertions were redoubled. 
Petitions poured in during the next session. The peti- 
tions in favor were signed by 108,417, in proportion to 
every 4,388 against it. Amongst others, the Komau 
Catholic Bishop of Montreal, with 20,000 of his parish- 
ioners, signed a petition, praying the Canadian Paiiia- 
roent to outlaw the liquor traffic. The petitions against 
the measure emanated from the large cities, and from 
those localities in which the influence of the traffic was 
moat powerful. Though the faith of some who had 
undertaken to pilot the bill through the storms of the 
opposition wag shaken by the temporary disaster in 
Maine, and they deserted the helm at the most criti- 
cal moment, — the measure being again stranded in 
consequence, — it was yet felt that indifference to the 
claims of popular feeling could be no longer assumed. 
Special committees of inquiry were appointed by the 
House of Assembly and the Legislative Council. Both 
committees reported the results of their investigation. 
That of the Council recommended the license law which 
replaced prohibition in Maine, — a law which, defective 
in itself, would yet be an immense step in advance of 
any then existing in Canada. But the Assembly com- 
mittee repudiated all such jejune and unsatisfactory con- 



Bow many petitioned for the pasEage of the law! How many against? 
What st»nii was taken by the Roman CathoUo Bishop of Montreal ( What 
was the posUion of the Assembly and Council ? What pftriLal laws were 
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clasions, and reported in favor of downright probibition, 
declaring that " no legislative reform had been de- 
manded with such unanimity." 

Though a Maine Law has not yet been adopted, many 
landmarks have been erected to mark progress. In 
1853 the principles of the law were applied to localities 
in which public works were in progress ; it being for- 
bidden " to sell, barter, or dispose of any kind of iutox- 
icating liquor within a distance of three miles of any 
public works declared to be in progress." In 1855, a 
new " Municipal Act" enabled County Councils to free 
their districts from the traffic by their own ordinance. 

Already this power has been put into force ; for, not- 
withstanding that Upper Canada has shown more favor 
to prohibition, Lower Canada has, in nine County Coun- 
cils, determined " to prevent, so far as in their power, 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors within their limits." 

In Nova Scotia a prohibitory liquor law is steadily 
demanded. In 1855 a bill was introduced and carried 
through the House of Assembly, which passed on the 
second reading by a vote of 29 to 19, and, on the third, 
without a division. In several counties, however, the 
traffic is suppressed with great benefit. 

In the Province of New Brunswick, prohibition has 
still further developed itself. In consequence of the 
vigorous agitation kept up by the temperance men, a 
law was adopted in 1853, which prohibited the sale of 
spirits, but allowed the license for otber intoxicants. As 
might be expected, a measure so partial failed in obtain- 
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ing a satisfactory result, and it was repealed in 1854. 
From the first this measure haa been regarded by the 
friends of prohibition as an insidious triumph of the 
liquor interest, which sought, through its failure, to re- 
tard the coming struggle. The failure of the law of 
1853, however, did not disgust the people with legisla- 
tion, but only made them resolve that their future legis- 
lation should be sounder. At the next election a strong 
temperance House was returned, the most earnest of 
that party entering the government. Nothing could be 
more emphatic than the decision of public opinion. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1855, a law was passed " totally prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, sale, and importation of all intoxi- 
cating drinks," to take effect from January 1st, 1856. 
The bill was sent to the mother country for ratification by 
the home government, accompanied by a despatch, con- 
taining thirty elaborate paragraphs intended to dissuade 
the government in England from recommending the 
queen to sanction the measure. The bill was referred 
to a committee of the Privy Council, and, on their re- 
port, ordered to go into operation as fixed and declared. 
Every effort was directed to defeat the operation of the 
law i mobs were organized, disturbances initiated ; but 
these attempts of the trade only stimulated the enthusi- 
asm of the upholders of the bill. Mass meetings, in 
favor of prohibition, were held, and energetic steps 
adopted for enforcing the law. During the first twenty 
days of January, 1856, notwithstanding all di^ulties, 
the intemperance of the city of St. John was reduced 80 
per cent. 

Wliat reault was prodncvd la St. John? 
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In the Legislature a motion was made to dissolve the 
Honse, and appeal to the people while laboring under 
the excitement of the struggle and of baffled appetite. 
, This ruse was negatived by an emphatic Tote of 29 to 1 1 , 
and the law sustained. At last a willing hand was found 
to deal a blow at the law. The lieutenant-governor, on 
his ovm re^onsibility, dissolved the Assembly, the ministry 
resigned, and then, with a new ministry, the lieutenant- 
governor precipitated an election. The stratagem was 
successful, and the law fell, under the pressure of pre- 
rogative never before exercised in the colonies since the 
recognition of their independent constitution, and which 
has not been asserted in the mother country since the 
bad days of the Stuarts, 

166. In the meanwhile, the temperance movement 
achieved its partial triumphs in other countries. In 
Norway it bad a saving effect, and arrested the down- 
ward progress of its people, but in other parts of the 
continent of Europe, after a few spasmodic efforts in 
Poland, in the Netherlands, and in Germany, — where 
Pastor Bascher, of Kirchrode, Hanover, attempted much 
witJi indifferent success, — the cause has all but died out. 
The beer-drinking and wine-soaking of the continent 
seems to have killed the soul of Christian self-denial, and 
to have made " pleasure " the great end and aim of life. 
In Britain the cause has fared better, especially in Scot- 
land, the north of England, and Wales. The Free Kirk 
and the Evangelical Union of Scotland have generally 
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patronized the movement, and the Scottish Temperance 
League, and Scottish Permissive Bill Association, are 
now two powerful oi^anizations, — the former having a, 
large and successful publishing establishment. Both 
societies have organs of their own, — the first-named a 
weekly journal, the second a monthly issue, " The Social 
Reformer." In Ireland, too, especially in Dublin and 
the north, there is considerable activity, but no natioTial 
life. A large number of the Presbyterian divines of 
Ulster are abstainers ; but their fervor is lessened, and 
their usefulness limited, by dogmatic prejudices in favor 
of wine, based upon the popular misinterpretations of 
Scripture. In England there are thousands of tem- 
perance societies, and four or five general leagues, 
working in several districts or counties, as East, 
West, and North. The Episcopal Church (Church of 
England) has a society of its own, upwards of 600 of 
. its ministers having joined it. They publish a monthly 
magazine. The Wesleyans also have their societies. 
Three associations, however, are specially noticeable for 
their peculiarities and their influence. First and oldest, 
the BriUsh Temperance League, founded in 1835, which 
employs a staff of agents, and publishes a monthly or- 
gan. Its head-quarters are at Bolton, Lancashire. Ita 
principles are thorough on all points. Second, the 
NcUional Temperance League, the operation of which is 
chiefly confined to London and the South. It aims to 
operate especially, by special and serai-private action, 
on the respectable classes, so called, and its tone is 
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modifled and moderated to suit its clienta. It haa in 
past years bad an unfriendly, even hostile attitude, to 
tJiorougk teetotalism and legal action, but has improved 
as tbe cause of prohibition and truth became more estab- 
lished in the national mind. It publishes a " Weekly 
Record " of its doings. Third and last, not least, is the 
Grand Alliance (as Lord Brougham called it, one of its 
vice-presidents), formed June 1st, 1853, " for procuring 
the total and immediate suppression of the liquor traffic." 
Its president is Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart., supported 
by a host of distinguished vice-chairmen, including Mr. 
B. Whitworth, M. P., Sir Wilford Lawson, Bart., M. P., 
who, on the 10th of March, 1864, introduced the Per- 
missive Bill into the House of Commons, and obtained 
forty supporters on its first discussion ; and again, on the 
12th of May, 1869, when he obtained ninety-three sup- 
porters, and greatly reduced the votes against him. The 
object of that biil is simply to permit, by empowering, 
the Rate-payers of a district (parish, town, or township), 
to VETO applications for licenses to sell inebriating liq- 
uors, a power now permitted to magistrates or justices of 
the peace, and which they generally exercise for the pro- 
tection and purity of their own immediate neighborhoods. 
An executive committee of teetotalers, at Manchester, 
conducts the association, — which is called the "United 
Kingdom Alliance ; " the working secretary is Mr. T. H. 
Barker ; the honorary secretary Mr. Samuel Pope, an able 
barrister-at-law, and Recorder of Bolton. The annual in- 
come now amounts to about jt60,000, which is effectively ex- 
pended in the advocacy of temperance and prohibition. It 
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publishes a one sliilling quarterly called " Meliora " 
(Journal of Social Sdence), and a weekly newspaper, 
"The Alliance Newa," circulating npwai-ds of 20,000 
copies. Its peculiar province is political action, with 
tbe view of first limiting, and finally auppressii^, the 
liquor traffic. 



167. It was said of old, that "History is philosophy 
teaching by exarople." If so, the glance we have taken 
at tbe history and results of intemperance in ancient and 
modern times should be fuU of instructive philosophy, 
seeing that the lesson ia at once so continuous and so 
uniform. Like eff'ects point to like causes, and the 
question of cnwse is that which, in regard to this subject, 
ia at once most fundamental and most practical. No 
matter as to what period, or place,or people we go, for 
learning the effects of intoxicants, the same class of ter- 
rible FACTS are summoned up, and the fugitive past is but 
the photograph of the Ihang present. Drunkenness, in 
its folly, its revel, its obscenity, its beastliness, staggers 
across the vision, — Poverty, clothed with the rags of 
innocence or the filth of vice, flies past,— /^fwomMce, with 
her sightless orbs, attended by her sad and hopeless 
brood, gropes on to the darkness beyond, — Institution, 

167. Wliat is history? What lesson does it teadi t What train KiUow* 
druukeiiness ? 
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'fit If It, with heart-oii-flreof hell,hur- 

b ^ 1 eking, onwards to tbe flowing 

t mb a th B idgeof Siglis,"— />jsea8e with- 
d " t t tl: t we may see its lazar victims 

t t b d tl b d abhorred," — Idiocy,with inco- 

Ji t g bl d lack-lustre eyes, shows itself, — 

Ins (y w th 1 m Itiplied cbildren, here "moping 
ml h ly th yi g madness, comes up and van- 

h f m ght — B litat Lust, fiercely glaring upon 
t g 1 h t ty t llv by, — and the fearful panorama 

1 w th C i\ arelied in garments purple with 

th bl 1 f tm 

C y 1 t I nore important than that which 

refers to the cause and the care of such a condition of 
mankind? Ten years ago, the London " Times " offered 
to the temperance societies, the following tribute: 
" They have in their day, and at inter\'als, done a good 
deal; they are not doing so much now. There is a 
fashion in these things. This machinery for acting on 
the human imagination is not always to be got up at the 
exact moment you want it. It depends on the turn of 
enthusiasm, on individual impulses, on the unknown suc- 
cession of ideas in human society, which we can no 
more predict, with any certainty, than we can the tem- 
perature of the next winter and spring." The writer 
ought to have said the known succession of ideas, since 
it is the very business of the reformer — the mission for 
which he was called forth out of the needs of his epoch, 
— to perceive, inaugurate, systematize, and promulgate 
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those ideas, whose function it is to work out a certain 
and determinate issue. It is the presence of this percep- 
tion, the possession of this knowledge, which makes all 
the difference between the real and the sham reformer ; 
as it is the possession of the art aud skill of working, 
which makes the difference between the real and the pre- 
tended craftsman. While the mere empirics, the men of 
crotchets and experiments, attach themselves to a move- 
ment, like barnacles to the keel and sides of a stately 
ship, true genius steadily and persistently presses for- 
ward to the mark which inspires him by its greatness. 
It is the prerogative of such men to perceive the gi'eat 
tides of thought, — to feel and comprehend the tendency 
and want of an age, — to know, and so to prophesy, the 
coming event, and to seek its embodiment in appropriate 
form ; and all this because they are part of that tide, — 
the deepest or the topmost wave of it, — and therefore 
its fitting, chosen, and suecessftil exponents. In moral 
and social matters the reformer may exaggerate his 
idea, or give to it a one-sidedness ; but that is not al- 
ways a disadvantage ; for it may tend to outweigh the 
indifference or the stolidity of the masses. If all minds 
were of the calm, unbiased kind, enthusiasm would be 
out of place in this world. As Providence prepares the 
thought in the reformer, so it prepares it less consciously 
in kindred souls; and thus it happens that when the 
master speaks, the disciple answers, as thought re- 
sponds to thought, and heart to heart. In a country, 
therefore, where the press and platform are free, a great 
movement based upon truth, and bom of social neces- 
sity, needs not to " depend on turns of enthusiasm," or 
" individual impulses." On the contrary, it may and it 
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ought to proceed according to a known s 
ideas, which it ia the businesa of intelligent and true 
leaders to found upon clear and certain grounds of fact 
and philosophy. 

168. The " Times," indeed, as atrue representative of 
commonplace ignorance, thinks that the fancied fact of 
there being " so litUe to be said about drunkenness and 
its cure" may account for the topic being ignored by 
fiishionable social reformers, but concedes that " it ia 
not a very agreeable subject," since the cure proposed 
demands self-denial as well as the reading of papers. 
After all, can that monster vice and opprobrium of civi- 
lization, especially of the Saxon race, — a vice that has 
BO stubbornly defied so many remedies, social, legisla- 
tive, and religious, — which has set at naught for cen- 
turies the hortations of the moralist, the anathemas 
of the church, and the penalties of the state, — can such 
a vice, in its origin and its growth, be really a subject 
on which so little can be thought and uttered ? Or is not 
the fact really this, that everything but the right thing 
has been said? At any rate there must be a philosophy 
of its cause, even if there be no hope of its cure. Nay, 
if it be at once inveterate and invulnerable, — if, in re- 
lation to this disorder of the body-politic, we adopt a 
dreary, hopeless fatalism, — still it must, for that very 
reason, all the more have a philosophy fixed in the 
necessity of things, — something singular and unique to 
be discovered and discussed concerning it ! This is an 
age of science, and we ought to have the science of this 
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question, feeling assured, indeed, tliat whether the tri- 
umph of temperance is deferred, or hastened, depends 
very much on the activity with which we propagate just 
and potent ideas and plans among the people, and that 
again upon the clearness and vigor with which we grasp 
them ourselves. 

169. Sometimes we hear, alike from friends as foes, 
now that "moral suasion has failed," and now that 
" legal suasion has failed." Neither have failed in fact, 
because men are disappointed in absurd expectations. 
Our blunders of method, onr partial plans, are no ground 
for despair. The police is not a failure, because they 
do not make rogues honest, but only limit their roguery ; 
and, on the other hand, the preacher is not a failure, be- 
cause he does not convert the fool, the sot, or the 
burglar. " The knowledge of a disease is the first half 
of the GU,re." Until the nature and causes of our evil 
conditions are known, a full and adequate remedy is 
simply impossible ; and so, until we are fully equipped, 
we have neither ground for espectalion nor discourage- 
ment. When enthusiasm is embarked, without chart, 
in a ship not seaworthy, which can never reach the 
hoped-for port, a collapse of effort follows, and it is long 
before the undertaking cin be renewed in the old spirit, 
even with wiser pilotage an 1 in i fitter vessel. It ia 
never the dday of relorm that destioys the eager spirit 
demanding it, but the acceptance of an unsatisfactory 
and partial reform proied to be a mockery by the vanity 
of the result. Opposition but rouses to an increased ex- 

Ifll). DoeBeItlier"aiiaBiOH"or"law"f^? Waat are the resuUa of /oiM 
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hibitioa of power, equal to the emergency; it is tbe 
delusive concession which paralyzes the reformer and 
postpooea his triumph indefinitely. The only lasting 
revolutions of history have beea the complete and radical 
ones, for those that were partial have had the elements 
of reaction within them. The English Beer Act is a 
memorable example of the perniciousness of a false re- 
form, which tampers with effects instead of touching the 
causes of an evil. The church, the press, and the par- 
liament, thirty-five years ago, were united in agreeing 
that the monstrous nuisance of the 60,000 public- 
houses of Britain must be abated. The remedy pre- 
scribed was the addition of 40,000 beer-houses, — in 
other words, freer trade in beer, and a cheaper article. 
After the trial and failure of this quack remedy, what 
advance has been made by the ruling classes? They 
have retrograded as a necessary consequence. The in- 
stitution has strengthened itself in the conservatism of 
society ; and the magistracy, liomo government, and 
bishops can now, after all this additional evil, only pro- 
pose to malce the beer-shops subject to the same control 
as the original evil they were designed to destroy. 
With a worse disorder than of old, entrenched in vested 
interests, we are to have the old, unsuccessful medicine 
applied to a third more cases of disease, licensed by 
the law itself. 

Agricultural science, if not of slow growth, had pro- 
gressive steps, each development preceded by partial 
failure, and by much doubt and disappointment. At 
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first, farmerg thought they had little elae to do in order 
to realize good crops than to sow good seed; their 
ploughing was superficial, their dressing imperfect, their 
dunging defective. At last, they began to see the valae 
of appropriate and plentiful manure as the needful food 
for the growing crop. Things then improved ; yet often 
there was disappointment, especially in a rainy season. 
Then came the discovery and appreciation of the third 
great condition of profitable farming, — the draining, 
subsoil ploughing, etc. ; in short, the preparation of the 
land, so that the good seed might not be liilled, and the 
costly manure wasted, by the cold and wet of undrained 
fields. The failure was, in strictness, only as to the 
realization of the false and foolish expectation; for the 
objective fact illustrates the success of a partial agency, 
operating without those correlative conditions which 
make up the complement of the science of agriculture. 
The application of this history to the temperance 
question will be evident ; for it, too, has its stages of 
development, and its complementary/ conditions, jointly 
needful to complete and eventual success. We shall 
deduce these conditions from an analysis of the causes 
of intemperance, but now simply indicate them as, — 
"special education, associated example, and legal 



PKOHIBITION. 

170. A preliminary objection must be met. Some 
writers have supposed that the extensive use of strong- 
drinks proves that mankind have a natural instinct for 
them ; and in that case it is hopeless to attempt to ex- 

170. Whatoiieciioni3urged,wJitoli, if true, would render the temperimoe 
enteiyrise hopeleBst 
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tirpate their use. We cannot flgbt successfully against 
nature. There is, however, no just ground for the idea. 
As Dr. Kees long ago observed," "The propensity for 
strong drinks seems explicable upon the general princi- 
ple that all animals feel a pleasure in living faster, or, 
as it were, crowding a greater portion of existence into 
a shorter space than natural ; an effect, in some degree, 
prodnced by the exciting qualities of such liquors," 
Nature has given no intoxicating drink, and can, there- 
fore, hardly be supposed to Iiave provided a specific in- 
stinct for it ; for where the infant has the instinct for 
aliment, it at once detects and seizes the supply pro- 
vided at the maternal fountain. Not only would the 
argument prove with equal logic that sin was natural 
because it is universal, but it wonld prove the natural- 
ness of the most morbid tastes and abominable customs. 
Some years ago the " New York Herald " published an 
account of certain snuff-eircles established amongst the 
fashionable ladies of New York ; but it would be as rank 
folly to infer that, therefore, they were specially born 
with an instinct for eating snuff, as that the Chinese 
consume opium by virtue of a natural impulse. The 
truth is, that such an appetite is never manifested in 
temperance families, but a very sensible disgust to the 
artificial drinks is experienced. Observant men have 
always noted this. "I fear," said Geddes, in Scott's 
" Redgauntlet," " it were no such easy maiiter to relieve 
thy acquired and artificial drought" (ch. xii.) ; and in 
" The Strange Story," Sir Bulwer Lytton remarks, " No 

• " Cyclopmiis," London, 1819. 
Show tbe folly of the obJecUoa, Wliut la tUe true origin of the love of drink I 
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healthful child likes alcohols ; no animal, except man, 
prefers wine to water." The missionary, J, L. Wilson, 
in his work on Western Africa (185i), says : — 

" The Kanaka people, on the Gabun coast, are sufferers fVom 
European intercourse. Foreign vessels liad no trade with 
them until within the last flflieen years. Previous to that time 
they had no relish for spirits, and it was with diSi<''>ill^ onj/ of 
them could be induced to taste of it in the first instance. But those 
days of happy ignorance are gone ; the laslp. Aaa been acquired, 
and novfhere Is rum now in greater demand." 

On this wo need only observe, that theteisnodifBculty 
in inducing a snaall child to dram its mother's milk , 
instinct manifests its tendencies and ttstes at once, 
whereas abnormal appetites grow only with gritification 
and what they feed on Oni conclnsion la, that the 
appetite for opium, ilcohol and tobacco is a pnie per- 
veraion of nature, fcr which man the ainnei, is account- 
able, and not God, the wi&e cieatoi 

171. In the year lSj4 the intetitgent an 1 patiiotio 
member for Shefflell Mi Jimes Silk Buckingham, 
moved in the British House of Commons, for i com- 
mittee of inquiry into the causes extent, ind conse- 
quences of drunkenness Half in joUe, and h^lf m 
ignorance, the motion " wis opposed on the ground of 
the cost and trouble being needless seeing that the 
caiise of drunkenness wis so pUm and palpable, — 
namely, drinking! ' The committee, however, was 
granted, and ultimately published a ■^ aluable body of 
evidence, and a repoit recommen lin:^ a 'series of excel- 
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lent measures, which remain to be applied by a 
wi->er parliament than Britain lias yet seen. That 
"drinJdng intoxicants is the cause of drankenness,' 
whether we mean the temporai'y state or the abiding 
appetite, is little more than a truism, and, therefore, of 
no practical value for our present purpose. If a con- 
gress of men were met to consider how the crime of 
arson, or rick-burning, prevailing in a country, was to 
be stopped, he would be regarded as anything but a 
statesman who should announce that " the property of 
matches to ignite, and that of wood and straw to burn, 
was the cause of arson ! " He would be immediately 
asked why men used these properties to effect the end, 
— in other words, what induced this criminal condition 
of mind which issued in such criminal actions? 

The reformer who is bent on the removal of a great 
evil must not only know the proximate, or immediate 
cause of its existence, but the cadse of that cause, — 
the ultimate found'ation on which the evil rests. 

172. It is obvious enough, that, if nobody drank 
liquors that intoxicate, nobody could get drunk witli 
them ; but it is equally clear, that to prevent persons 
from drinking, you must go back to the reasons and mo- 
tives which induce them to drink. A philosophical in- 
quiry into this subject must, therefore, go behind and 
beneath the snpcrfieial truism, — must begin with the 
moving cause of action in the subjective nature, and the 
essentia! relations of the human soul. The first inquiry 
really is, — the inquiry which alone touches the primal 

172. Wb; do men drink ! To wbat too aonrcea miut all actiaii be re- 
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canae of those steps and consequencea which terminate 
in drunlcenneas, — Why do men drink? 

People generally, were they honest and perfectly sin- 
cere, would have to reply, "We di-ink because drink- 
ing is pleasant ; " or, " Because it is the fashion to 
drink ; " and, perhaps, the next best thing to not drink- 
ing at all is not to drink on false pretences. Still this 
explanation does not fathom the causation of the phe- 
nomenon, since, very clearly, the custom rests upon some 
antecedent motive which Jirst established it, while the 
"liking "now generated must be regarded as a conse- 
quence, rather than the original cause of drinking. The 
inquiry does not so much concern the present motive for 
drinking now, as the original reason for beginning to 
drink. What, then, is the great cause why individual 
men begin to use intoxicating drink? The explanation 
must be referred to one of the two parts of our double 
nature, — the head or heart; or to forsake the figure for 
the literal fact, either to a " reason " or belief in our in- 
telligence, or to an emotion or feelisg in our sentient 
and psychological nature. 

173. A love of " pleasure," and a dislike to " pain," 
are instinctive conditions of human nature. Whatever 
promises the one, or offers relief from the other, is 
eagerly seized, and becomes a soLiciiniG, often a seduc- 
ing, motive of action. Against mere impulses of this 
kind, we have an interior set-off of higher principles, ■— 
a desire for good, as good, — and aspirations after thq 
true, the right, the beautiful, the pure. These are in- 

173. What are the two InstincOve oonditiona of Jiuman iction! Wliat 
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nate elements of oui- proper being ; designed to instruct 
and influence our will, and to curb and control the 
action of the inferior impulses. The qaestion as to what 
physical conditions and agencies promote or retard the 
harmony of these varying, and possibly conSicting, 
powers, — exciting the one or repressing the other, — 
becomes, therefore, a point of high ethical importance. 
Man, like any other vital organism, can only grow 
accoi'ding to the conditions by which he is surrounded. 
Take, for example, a person who lives and works amidst 
depressing and unwholesome agencies. The instinct 
for " pleasure," combined with the feeling of " depres- 
Bion," becomes relatively stronger to him than if he were 
more happily placed ; and the grog-shop and beer- 
saloon, consequently, present a temptation which oper- 
ates with greater intensity on him than if he had no 
" relief " from a morbid monotony of life to seek, or had 
the perception of higher duties, and the capacity and 
opportunity for purer enjoyments. It is, therefore, the 
prime and principal business of man in society, first, to 
prohibit all avoidable evil, and second, to creaie those 
normal conditions upon which human nature is depend- 
ent for its true development, — in short, the office of 
government is to make it easy to do right, and hard to 
do wrotig. How do these principles of human action 
starid related to the drinking system ? In the first place, 
diink promises good — benefits of several kinds — to all 
those who think it good. In the second, it is a known 
means of pleasure, and pleasure is not on.y inviting, 
but, in proper degree and circumstance, legitimate. In 
the third place, strong drink, like other narcotics, pre- 
sents a ready means of relief to any feeling of depres- 
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sion, discomfort, or care, — whether connected with mind 
or body. So far, therefore, aa these relations are con- 
cerned aa original causes of drinking, the temperance 
reformer has a corresponding duty to discharge : — 

1st. To dissipate the delusion as to the exceUejice of 
the drinlt itself. 

2d. To point out the danger of the drink, and to show 
that the drinker " pays too dear for his whistle." 

3d. To promote the institution of those physical,' 
educational,' sanitary, and social conditions which are 
the conservators of temperance, and the absence of 
which tends to the degradation of humanity. 

174. An advocacy of temperance on more " expedi- 
ency," it is plain, can never touch the first great cause 
of drinking in the world at large, or operate for any 
length of time ; all fallacies and shams are sooner or 
later found out ; for the intellect of man is, in the long 
rim, sternly logical. If drinking be the cause of drunk- 
enness, then the curse can be destroyed only by the 
abandonment of drinking. But will the world give up 
drink, so long as it is persuaded that it is "good"? 
As Selden sagaciously observed long ago (1620): "It 
seems the greatest accusation npon the Maker of all 
good things. If they be not to bo used, why did God 
make them?" The expediency man has no sufficient 

The Jirst duty of temperance societies ia, therefore, 
to explode this error, — to teach, by press and platform, 
by example and organization, that alcohol is not food 
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but poison, not good biit evii. It ia especially impor- 
tant to t«aoh tills to our young, — our "Bands of 
Hope." The Rev. W. Jones, in liia celebrated letters 
(1760), lias well put the case : — 

" It will be too late to persuade, when the judgment ie de- 
praved and weakened by il! habits Galosns was a country 
gentleman of good parts, friendly disposition, and agreeable 
conversation He was naturally of a strong consiiiution and 
might have lasted to a good old age, bnt he is gone befoie hia 
time, THROUGH AN EitROR IN OPINION, whlch has destroyed 
more than the sword He asked a friend, a valetndmanan, 
how much port a man might drink without harting himself; 
who gave it, as his private opinion, that apinJ in a day was 
more than would do any man good. 'There,' says he, 'you 
and I differ, for I am cominced that one bottle after dinner 
will never hurt any man ^that usfs ewroae ' Under this per- 
suasion, in eating and drinking as much as he could, his life 
was a continual struggle between ftilness and physic, till nature 
was wearied out, and he sank all at once at the age of forty, 
under the stroke of apoplexy. The time hath come upon many 
great nations, when Ill-principles and self-indnlgence, and that 
iTifaliiation which ia the natural consequence of both, have 
. brought them to ruin." 

In Britain, at least, all the highest authorities in 
medical science are now upholding the temperance 
platform, — such ia the resistless might of truth. Dr. 
W. B. Richardson, F.E.S., in lecturing on December 15, 
1868, before the Philosophical Society of Hull, aslced : — 

food or poison? or is it something 
— simply a sleep -producing agent? 

Ive tlie testimoDj- of Dr. RIcliardBon. 
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There were many theories aa to the causes of the physiologi- 
cal action of the spirit. Pirst, increased combustion; next, 
arrest of combustion; and next, Increased tension. This was 
a solemn subject. The primary effects might go through their 
series of stages In a yonthfal subject, who had rashly becomd 
Intoxicated for the Qrst time, and leave him comparatively un- 
injured, bnt the continued use of alcohol was me}-ciless, in that it 
left no important part of the body unii^wred. The brain under- 
went changes even in Its structure, and symptoms of Imbecil- 
ity, of melancholia, of mania, and of paralysis, were often 
the result of its action. The vast minority of patients In the 
asylums who suffered from acute or intermittent mania, with 
a measure of paralysis, were cases of alcoholic production- 
There was also a peculiar condition of the lung produced by al- 
cohol. It occurred to him to first point this ont, and the dis- 
ease was well known as drmikaTd!s consumption. Then there 
were peculiar changes occurring In the glandular organs; in 
the liver, for instance, changes of induration. These came on 
mainly by drinking spirits, especially when consumed neat. 

"Alcohol, in the shape of malt liquors, produced a strange 
change of glruclure in the imtsclea, iy whieh they became meak. 
The heart especially was affected, and dropsy and early death 
was the result. On these accounts the prisoner at the bar 
could not possibly receive any mercy. He bad been asked his 
opinion with regard to the value of alcohol In disease. He 
regi-etted to say that he knew of no distinct series of observa- 
tions made with what was knoTen to be ethyJic alcohol. They 
would have heard of alcohol being recommended in fevers jn 
the form of wine, brandy, and sometimes other spirits; but, 
in truth, there was no evidence as to the qttality of these agents.* 
But as to the general use of alcohol in disease, he was quite 
open to say, that every form of disease would be better treated 
viithout alcohol than with it. It was not more essential to the 
existence of animal life than to the existence of anything else 
which was put in motion by some other force. The use of 
alcohol was simply the result of our own free will : we took 
tt as a luxury. He should not expect the use of alcohol to be 
• See § SB. 
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abandoned until the reason which was given to ns had becomo 
more highly developed ; tien those things which were hurtful 
and Injurious we should gradually eliminate ft'om our lives." 

Dr. King, the president of the society, " thouglit the 
smaller tlie dose the better, and it ought to be disused 
as soon as the phj'siological changes were produced." 
Dr. Munroe quoted the crucial fact, " that in hospitals 
wljere the largest amount of alcohol was used, there was 
the greatest percentage of deaths." 

175, Secondly, we must teach the seductiveness and 
danger of drinking; the folly of exposing one's self 
to grave risks for the sake of transieut pleasures which 
leave a sting behind. The fact can hardly he denied, 
for even the " Westminster Review " has admitted that 
" alcohol is a dangerous and tricksy spirit," and that 
" Moderation oils the hinges of excess," — a figurative 
style of expressing a deep physiological truth. Nay, 
Thackeray himself, in his " Virginians," is compelled to 
declare the truth " in the face of all the pumps ! " 

" There is a moment In a bout of good wine, at which, if a 
man could but remain, wit, wisdom, courage, generosity, elo- 
quence, happiness, were his; bat the moment passes, and 
thfit other glass somehow spoils the slate of beatitude." Truly, 
" wine is a mocker." 

176. Thirdly, temperance reformers mnst be some- 
thing more than sectarians. They must be general edu- 
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cators, physiologists, sanitary teacliers, politicians, pa- 
triots, — and they must supplement their moral suasion 
and example by appropriate social action. If abstainers 
could but take comprehensive views of their mission and 
tbeir work, and band themselves together on a broad and 
deep principle of organization, their influence on the 
world of thought, of fasbion, and of polities, would be 
irresistible. 

But temperance organization is as impossible with- 
out a principle, a pledge, a banner, or a bond, as a 
political party without a " platform," an army without a 
captain, or a church without a discipline and a faith. 
Hence the absurdity of objections to pledges. All life is 
a pledge, or manifestation, — the revealing of the inner 
quality by the outer form. Dean South, commenting on 
the apostolic injunction, " Show me thy faith by thy 
works" (James ii. 18), very wisely and wittily ob- 
serves: "Every action being the most lively portraiture 
and impartial expression of its efficient principle, as the 
complexion is the best comment upon the constitution. 
When a man's piety shrinks only to his intention, — 
when he teils me his heart is riglit with God while his 
hand is in my pocket, — he upbraids my reason, and out- 
faces the common principles of natural discourse with an 
impudence equal to the absurdity. He who places hia 
Christianity only in his heart, and his religion in hia 
meaning, has fairly secured himself against a discovery 
in case he shonid have none. Those, in a very ill and 
untoward sense, verify that philosophical maxim, that 

178. Wliat lathe third step? On what can orjjnnfsoiion be fonnded ! Give 
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what they so much pretend to be chief and first in their 
intention is always last, if at all, in the execution."* 

A temperance pledge Las manifold virtues and mean- 
ings, and has been amply justified by its fruits. It is, 
(1) the expression of a conviction or truth ; (2) the dec- 
laration of a purpose; (3) the utterance of a protest; 
and, therefore (4), a bond of sympathetic union or co- 
operation. 

177, The perception of the fact that an opinion of the 
excellency of the drink was the first cause of drinking, 
as drinking was the proximate cause of drunkenness, led 
many of the early temperance men to place too much re- 
liance upon the proclamation of personal abstinence. 
The leaders of the reformation, however, never fell into 
this fallacy of a partial remedy ; it was confined entirely 
to the secondary, compromising men, and to certain 
earnest but somewhat narrow-minded disciples, with 
whom the personal pledge of abstinence was everything. 
Thus one pai'ty igaorantly held that abstinence was all 
that was needed, and the other tenaciously maintained 
that it was all that could prudently be adopted. Hence 
in Britain arose the battle of the pledges, — finally de- 
cided in Exeter Hall against the short pledge, in favor 
of the long pledge, discountenancing all the causes of in- 
temperance. Short-sighted people imagined those dis- 
cussions, like many othera, were not only unnecessary, 
but injurious ; but we who survey the past from the im- 
partial future can now clearly see that the contest was 
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a necessity in the development of the permanent philos- 
ophy of the enterprise. The attack on custom was the 
second great practical step, — the application of the sec- 
ond great remedial agency for extirpating the vice of 
the civilized world. The "Times," inaa article on the 
temperance question, justly pointed out the cardinal im- 
portance of " abstinence," and " sympathy."* The first, 
so far as it can be carried out, at once excludes temptation 
to drink, and keeps in abeyance that appetite which, 
once roused, is uncontrollable, even in men of strong 
wills and robust natures. The great Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who declared that " abstinence was easy, modera- 
tion impossible," is the type of a large class of our fel- 
low-creatures. The pledge, therefore, is to such a moral 
punctum, — a pivot upon which their will easily and 
safely turns. As the " Times " declares, " in some eases " 
— it might say, ten thousands of cases — " it had com- 
plete success ; the devi! was fairly cheated ; the victim 
was enabled, by moans of the aid given to his will in the 
abstinence he promised, to rise to a higher moral level, upon 
which he then advanced to permanent (or habitual) ab- 
stinence." Associated pledging also increased sym- 
pathy, and communicated power to the infirm, Never- 

•ThiB"aynip8th)r" may be more distinctly analyiiea. The power gf faah- 
lonreslaoulhreopriQeiples of human nature. First, instiact at imitaHoa. 
second, ioue of approbation. Third, fear of reprabaiUm. Which last it 
the result, partly, of the second principle being too strong, and of self-esteem 
being too weak. It la the busincas of reason snd conaoienoe to aubordinate 
those ftellngs to the rule of right. 
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tlielesa, it was a partial and imperfect application. It 
vii-tually ignore<l an antagonist sympatliy counteracting 
itself. Wliy, for instance, should we together pledge to 
abstain ftom drinking ourselves, and not together pledge 
ourselves to discountenance drinlcing in others? If we 
influence eo.ch other, it is equally clear that others must 
influence ua ; and consequently, if a pledge of abstinence 
breaks the power for evil in one direction, it must be 
equally necessary and efi'ectual in another. 

178. The short pledge very obviously meets but one 
cause of drinking ; wields but one arm of social sympa- 
thy. Hence the importance of a correct, complete, and 
consistent pledge. The action which we take against 
the enemy must be as broad as the bai^is of his own 
operations. We must outflank the forces of intemper- 
ance before we can rationally expect to conquer. This 
truth was early "perceived by Mr. Dunlop, and ably ex- 
pounded in his work on " The Drinking Usages." He 
pointed out the adverse influence of some hundreds of 
usages, penetrating and permeating every vocation of 
life, and entrenched in almost every place, from church 
and mansion to the meanest cottage and the humblest 
workshop. He insisted upon the fact, that customs 
were amongst the most potent and practical of all teach- 
ings, since they address themselves to the imsfwicfive, the 
imitative, and the active powers of man. He finally de- 
clared, with just emphasis, that unless Teetotalism 
ABOLISHED THE Dkinkikg Usages, the Drinking Usages 
WOULD IN THE END ABOLISH Teetotalism. It was those 
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considerations wliieli finaiiy compelled to the general adop- 
tion of the long pledge, which involves, not only a declara- 
tion to abstain from the use of intoxicating beverages, but 
a promise not to give, offer, or provide them ; and to dis- 
c unt nee, in every proper way, all the direct causes of 

Dt mp anee. No doubt mwcft haa been achieved by this 
so 1 p otest, imperfect as it has been. It has de- 
st J i the despotism, if it has not abolished the tyranny, 
of d k g customs. Even at royal and lordly tables, 
m n en lowed with moderate wills may now practise 
ab t n n e with comparative ease ; and history will yet 

anil th 3 work of liberation from the depotism of social 
cu m amongst the most signal revolutions of the 
nineteenth century, 

179. The enormous power of custom and fashion has 
perhaps never yet been duly estimated by the bulk of 
temperance reformers. It is not only that which induces 
many to begin to drink, and to continue drinking, — 
many who have no faith in the \irtue, and many who 
even strongly suspect the evil, of the drink, — it is that 
which surely antagonizes, by silently undermining, the 
reformation. Dr Beddoes * puts the case strongly, but 
truly, when he says that "crimes of moderate magnitude 
do not excite so much repugnance as an oversight in any 
of the minuticB of fashion." Who, indeed, can bear to be 
stigmatized as "ungenteel" or "vulgar"? To beariftat 
for conscience' sake — resolutely to ignore what Mrs. 
Grundy may say — is the very height of heroism, thongh 

* " Bygela," 1802. 
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it may not wear the "crown." Fashion ia a kind of 
slavery, wherein there is no slave-master ; but all the 
men and women are the mutual slaves of their adopted 
notions. A dandy or dandizette, an idiot beau or belle, 
may set the fashion, which king, lords, and commons 
will servilely follow, till some new idol or fresh whim 
displaces the old one. Fortunately, one can see that 
fashion and custom are powers which can be turned 
against themselves. When bad customs conspire to 
tyrannize over men's better knowledge and purer aspi- 
rations, it is the duty of good men to combine and estab- 
lish cocNTBR-CDSTOMS, and to make them honored and 
respected by their own virtue. This custom, as Bacon 
says, must be " copulate and collegiate," for " the great 
multiplication of virtues upon human nature resteth 

DPON SOCIETIES WELI. ORDAINED." 

180. By this, however, is meant something more com- 
plex and compact than the pomp and show, on which 
the " Times " insists in the following significant pas- 



"Itisatnowa fact that men can do together and in company 
■what they caocot do by themselves. We may call this the 
effect of iraagipation, but, If it Is, then all we can say is, that 
imagination is a great thing in morala, and we should advise 
jou to make friends with it as much as jon can. Imagination, 
indeed, does wonders in this way. Who could possibly stand 
for one hour to be shot at hy himself? The trial would be too 
great for human courage, and long before half the time was 
out, it would occur, and we must think very naturally and 



le gist of Ilie " Times'" doctrine as to sympathy and organ 
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justly, to our isolated target, that this was not the sort of 
trial that human nature was intended to submit to ; that we are 
Intended to rough it in many ways, and take our chance, but 
that this sort of discipline was extra-providential, and formed no 
part of our allotted probation. . . But put fifty men in a 
row, with fifty men behind them, and another fifty men behind 
these, and they will stand to be shot at a whole day. The sol- 
dier depends entii-ely on sympathy, on the sensation that he is 
In company, on the fellow-feeling created by the consciousness 
of the same danger, for his power to go through the awfUl 
scenes in which he is placed. But this principle does not apply 
to courage only. Anything that is aifflcuU to do, any exertion of 
remlutlon, any MM of self-denial, is made easier hy the aid of 
aympathy, by knowing that other persons are doing the same thing 
that you are. The temperance movement, accordingly, made 
large ase of this principle. There was much tact, and knowl- 
edge of human nattire, in its policy. /{ made a great parade of 
the work of reformation, a grand show or pomp of it. There 
■were meetings, inaugurations, ceremonials, with banners, trumpets, 
and drums, colors filing, shouts rending the air, speeches, and 
processions. All this was in order to bring the task of reforma- 
tion out of its damp, dark, and dreadful cavern In the solitary- 
human heart, where the torturing demon sits amid coiled 
snafeos and scorpions, hissing hydras, gorgons, and chimeras 
dire, into the open air and open light of day, to set men to 
wort upon it together and in crowds, and give them the sensa- 
tion of only doing what numbers were doing all around them. 
That was a great step gained. The old proverb of omne 
ignotum pro terribiii* applies especially to a new piece of self- 
denial ; it is dreaded not only as being something disagreeable, 
but because the kind of disagreeable which it is is unknown. 
A drunltard has known what it is to go without drink when he 
was in his natural state, but he does not know what it is to go 
without it when he has got used to It, He dreads this unknown 
pain as a child is afraid of being in the dark. Then bring bim 
snd others in the same case together; make reformation a social, 

* That is fHghtful which ia unknown. 
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open, targe, mulHludino'us thing, and you depriveit of half Us diffi- 
cuUif. It is then no longer a number of scattered wretches, 
each In his own hole and corner, trembling at the bare Idea of 
a single encounter with duty ; but It is a crowd of men who are 
working together, and dividing, as it were, the pain and burden 
among them. These are the only tvro * great aids that hape been 
as yet discovered for easing the return of the drunkard to 
sobriety. They have in their day, and at intervals, done a good 

181. We would particularly guard against mistaking 
the pomp of badges, banners, and regalia for the true 
power which they ouglit to symbolize. Badges — if 
simple, chaste, and unobtrusive — are very well and ap- 
propriate ; but the real question concerns their distribution 
and their significance, — the duties they indicate, the 
trained faculty they mark, and the privileges they con- 
fer. It is an organization of spirit, not merely a spirit 
of organization, which is needed; and' we see no pros- 
pect of achieving great conquests over fashion in ajiy 
other way. Temperance societies, as hitherto organized, 
have realized no fixed social and political inttuence at 
all adequate to the just and intrinsic claims of the ref- 
ormation. In fine, it appears to ns that we need a 
broad and firm organization of virtue into fashion, — an 
organization and machinery of brotherhood and philan- 
thropy, — which, by reason of its 'utility and labors, its 
nobleness, its lofty aims, and even its exclusiveness, shall 

• There la a third great complementarj' aifl Bliich ws shall unfold in 
another aectlon. It is neeeBaaij to pledge ouraelves to do good, bat equally 
newssarj to remove stumbling-blocks out of tlie path. 
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irresistibly attract the respect, and compel the homage, 
of the "world. The ti-ue " sons and daughters of tem- 
perance," who are awake to the dignity of their cause, 
to the holiness of their miasion, and to the vastnesa of 
their work, should constitute themselves into an ordeb 
OP MERIT, — a legion of honor, — a sodality " well-or- 
daiued " within the loose, atomic aggregate of general 
society, — which would speedly emancipate mankind 
from the vulgar fashions of the drinking system, and in-, 
augurate a more beautiful and happier mode of social 
intercourse. The young and generous, the aspiring and 
broad-hearted, the earnest workers and deep-cultured 
intellects, now associated in the movement, wait to be 
organized into a fhalans op philanthkopt which shall 
rise above all sects and parties, and, inspired with an 
esprit du corps like that which animated the legionaries 
of oid Eome, shajl go forth to the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of a new social world, governed by " simpler man- 
ners" and " purer laws." * 



was introduced into tlie Stat«a, tJia chief office beiog now at Utlea, Now 
Yorii. 

In England, at present, the order of the Sons of TEMf^tRA^ctt seems 
to [alie the lead in popularity. This organization was oslabliahed in 1S40, 
bj Messre. Olite h p n f N w York, to enpplemcnt and uphold the 

W.4S111NOTONJAH m m n J 33 It has S7 Grand, Bnd nearly 2,000 
Subordinate Di n x ndlng to twentj-five Slates and terrilorSei, 
besides the Britl h D mln n During the past twenty-^eieu jears, it has 
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182. The influence of custom, faabion, or flunlteyiam 
ia, indeed, the standing hindrance to human improve- 

numbered over 2,000,000 of persona, and 19 BteadDj' advancing, with increas- 
ing force and awelling ranks. Its entire freedom from (lie macbinery of 
signs, gripe, or degrees, leaves it free for eflfeclive misffionara work, and it 

m iSi5,waa organized the 1'ehplabs of Honor and Tehperakce.' It 
embraces Grand Temples, w. 
Union. It is intended as a higber t( 

mlh advanoemtnt by degress as its members are proved taarthg. It lias six 
degrees, in addition to the inlliatorj, besides tlie Sodal Temple, will) three 
degrees, wbere iarftes are received into Hill memberabtp. lis beautifal ritnal 
and fraternal maxims unile its members in a bond of union and friendsbin 
Dot easily broken. 

In IBM, tbe Cadets of Tempera»ob, for boys, were organised. It has 
a ritual, passwords, and regalia. About 25 sections exist in New York Stals, 
and many In other States. 

In 18*7, tbe Good Sama hit ahs were also organized in New York city, — 
abenefle aocietj, and tbe first of tbe orderto admit colored citizens to tbeir 
lodges. The society extends U, aU tbe Stales of tbe Union, and includes 
alwut 22,0Ca members. 

Tbe Friends of Temferaboe is an organization formed in theSonthern 
States, composed of whites, numbering over 100 Subordinate Councils, lo- 
cated mostly in Virginia and North CaroUna, It was organized hyibrmer 
"Sons of Temperance," who preferred a SoaUiern organization. TVomea, 
Did men, and childrea are admitted as associates. 

In 1850, the order of the COUHCIL of Friends arose in the West (Indianap 
oils), and now numbers over 300 Subordinaie Councils, and 1S,000 members. 
It is designed for the tried and true, and admits only those who have been » 
member /or OIK s(nir^remou8,o/(fteSon3 qf Temperance, Good Templars, 
or some other known temperance society. The initiation fee Is not less 
tban five dollars, and one black ball «J«ola a candidate. It is, therefore, an 
aristooratie order, in the original and best sense of that word. 

in order started ij 






itlrely indepen- 



dent organization. Iti platform is prohibition, and it pro^... ^ 

Oarough the boUot-box. Its pledge is for life. Ladies are admitted, and its 
membership is estimated at ttom 10,000 to 20,000. 

Last, but not least, comes the order of tbe Good Templars Uiemselvea. 
This oiganiiation was instituted in ISBl, and now eonlaing 32 Grand, with 
4,000 Subordinate Lodges, scattered over 2B Slates, and in Canada, Nova 
Seotia, and Prinee Edward 1,-land. it has a liberal financial basis, is every- 
where scattering a temperance literature, supporting iecturets in the field, 
buliling county and district coDrenlions, and is rapidly increastug i te numbers 
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meat, and ought to be rebuked, ridiculed, and denounced 
by every earnest man. Mr. J. S. Mill, in his work " Oa 
Liberty," says ; — 

"la our times, from the highest class of society down to the 
lowest, every oue lives as under the eye of a dreaded censorship. 
It does not occur to them to have any inclination except for 
what is customary. Thus the minditself is bowed to the yoke ; 
even io what people do for pleasure, conformity Is the first thing 
thought of; they like in crowds. Now, is this, or is it not, a 
desirable condition of human nature?" 

But whence is the hope of freedom to come, save from 
combination on behalf of freedom? For we must recol- 
lect, in the language of Mr. Buckle, the historian of 
civilization, tliat " whatever may be the case with indi- 
viduals, it is certain that the majority of men find an 
extreme difficulty in long resisting constant temptation." 
Hence the necessity of those " organizations " just 
sketched. 

183. There now starts up another question: Whence 
thepecMiiarcoKsejwences of drinking intoxicants? It is 
a fallacy to refer everything to the law of habit ; for this 

in almost every State and territory. It has degrees, and methods of recogni- 
tion. Ita inen^ership is estimated at nearly half a million. Its three de- 
grees correspond to the three conditiona of Sei/^espeoi, Brolherty Love, and 
Loyalty to Cod. To build up such a "Uving Temple" is a noble aim. 

Finally, IheBBiTiSH-AMEHiCAN OnoERof Good Templaus was started 
In 1858, at London, Ontario, Canada, and now numbers 200 Primary Lodges, 
vlth 6,000 members. It scfcnowledgea no supreme head beyond Its own 
Grand Lodge officers. The order la doing much toward .drculatlng t«mper- 
anee literature, rightly beliedng that to be one of the most eBt«tuaJ ways 
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ia really ignoring, not explaining, the peculiar facta. 
The habit of smoking paper does not engender apassion 
for smoking, and lead to the continued and general in- 
crease of the quantity smoked. The habit of taking 
bread-pilla is not attended by the same kind of conse- 
quences 33 taking opium-pills. Tobacco, opium, spirits, 
compared with food, have all marked peculiarities. Dis- 
gusting at first, they create by nse an intense and irresist- 
ible craving for themselves, which " grows by what it 

Tobacco at first excites disgust and vertigo, — even 
insensibility in some. After a period of probation this 
effect disappears, and the smoker finds a peculiar fas- 
cination in the noxious weed. He has passed through 
the purgatory of disgust to the paradise of fools, ia the 
bond-slave to his pipe I 

So with opium. It is not the kabU of using it, but 
the property of the drug, that enslaves tlie man to the 
habit. As Awsiter says, in his "Essay" (1763), 
" There are many propertiea in it, if univeraally known, 
that tiMvid hahituate the wse, and make it more in request 
with us than the Turks themselves, the result of which 
knowledge must prove a general misfortune." Nor ia 
the law of this far to seek. The " Cycloptedia of Prac 
tical Medicine " observes (1834), " Narcotics lose their 
influence when they have been taken daily for a consid- 
erable time." But the pleasure they excite is desired 
again, and, as the same quantum will not suffice, a, larger 
is taken ; and then follows the collapse of the system, 

Explaio the law as to opium. What is the fallacy aa to " babit " I Show 
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attended by uneasineas and craving, which farnish a 
second and atronger motive for repeating tlie increased 
dose or draught. Thus, says the " Medico- Chi rnrgical 
Eeview," writingof opium, hashish, etc., " It is the effect 
[rather tendency] of all these narcotic poisons, in com- 
mon with alcohol, to cause an ever-increasing desire for 
them. There can be no doubt whatever, tiiat everything 
that exhausts the sensorial or motor power, conduces to 
excite this irrepressible desire for stimulants." • 

De Quiocey truly remarks, that "Wine disorders 
the mental facalties, unsettles the judgment, constantly 
leads a man to the brink of absurdity." All this, by 
lessening the internal controlling power, increases the 
intensity of the general narcotic law. 

Now, as no man is born with an appetite for sueh 
things ; as children and savages at 6rst reject them 
with abhorrence or disgust ; as the taste for them is 
slowly raised upon the ruins of pure and aboriginal in- 
stinct, — we can be at no loss to discover the secret of 

• Hence the folly of ascrlbiog to teetotalism the spread of oplum-eatingj 
ae if consdeutious abetinence from one ourcotie did not lead to abstlneDCe 
^m every otherf Mr. De Qulueey, In his "ConfesBlons of sn Opium 
Eater," so far back as 1823, spobe of "oniacredible onmber" of opium- 



ao, too, with alcoholic drints, which are eren more raocking and danger- 

" The pleasure given by wine la always rapidly mounting and lending to a 
cHSis, after which as rapidly it declines; that from opium, when once gen- 
erated, is italioaari/for eight or ten hours." 
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intemperance. Here is its proximate cause, — its tnio 
etiology. It does not spring up native from the human 
heart; it has no relation to any facaity or function of 
human nature ; it is a physical and moral effect of a 
physical agent, and of that alone. The late Mr. Cony- 
beare, in the "Edinburgh Review," has well put the 

" The passion for fermented drinks is not instinctive. A rare 
accident tansht some sleepless Arabian chemist — torturing 
substance after substance In his crucibles and alembics — how 
to extract the fierce spisit from these agt-eeable drinks, and 
brouglit up, as it were, from the bottom of Pandora's box, 
that alcohol which has since inflicted so many evils upon the 
world, . . They exhilarate, they enliven, they stimulate, and 
exalt the mental powers. Some [men] they stupeiy, some then 
convert into irritable savages, some into drivelling idiots, and 
some into mere pugnacious animals. All, if long and largely 
used, they brutalize, prostrate, and, in the end, carry to an un- 
timely grave But more wonderful than these poisonous 

and destructive effects, is the passion for indulging in them 
which these Ugaors amaken [originate] in a large proportion of our 
filloa-men, — the irresistible love with which these unfortunates 
are smitten by them, — the fascinating irifluence by which they 
are charmed. The will becomes absolutely spellbound through 
the action of alcohol on the bodies of some, and reason Is de- 
throned, even where It formerly exercised clear and undisputed 
sway It IS from this fascikating power that toe 

DANGER OF VSUta TJ 



184. But still more clearly was the principle stated 
long ago, by Dr. Thomas Reid, the Scottish philoso- 
pher : - 
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" Besides the appetites which nature has given ns, for useful 
and necessary purposes, we may create appetites nature never 
gave. The frequent use of things which stiinnlate the nervous 
system proittixa a languor when their effect is gone off, and a 
(conseiiuent) desire to r^eat them. By this means, a desire of 
a certain object is created, accompanied by an aneasy sensation. 
Both are removed for a time by the object desired; but they 
return after a certain interval.* . . . Such are the appetites 
■which some men acquire for the use of tobacco, for opiates, 
and for intoxicating liquors." 

185. Looking back at the preceding sections (167, 
182), we are brought to the old conclusion, — not that 
moral-suasion and temperance societies are failures (for 
they have done much they were adapted to do, indeed 
quite as much as we "had a right to expect them to a&- 
complish tinder the circumstances of impeifection in 
which they originated), but that they are inadequate 
to meet the whole causality of the evil. Until the rem- 
edies of an evil are as broad and deep as the circle and 
fountain of the cause, the effect must continue, by ne- 
cessity of divine law. Whatsoever we sow, that we 

♦ " Works of Dr. T. Reid," Sir W. Hamilton's ed., p. 553. He adds : " TUi 
dififers from nataral BppeUte only in being acquired by <ta!fam." But he is 
wrong. Tbc truo difference is, that while a pint of milk, or a pound of 
hread will always fulfil the same ends, the same <^ect cannot be produced by 
the tame dose of a narcotic continuottsly. Hence, from the desire for pleas- 
ure, and the dislike of pain, — Ihe two esaenOal ineUncts of life, — In relation 
to this physiesl law, arises the tendency of the little use to beget the ever- 
growing use (called abase), which satlsfieth not, as yiwd does. If s man Is a 
glutton, It Is in spite of the food, which tends to satisfy. But if a drunkard, 
he is eo becaaae of the tendency of drink to create an eser-increaaine appa- 
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must also reap. No mere deprecations or lamentations, 
no hopes, no aspirations, no prayers, will in tlie least 
avail, if at the same time we do not toach the actual 
causes of the evil effect deplored. Faith is emphatically- 
dead and barren without works, in this case ; for the 
same reason that no amount of trust will cause wet 
powder to explode. Multifarious and majestic aa the 
labors of the temperance societies bave been, there are 
causes which they cannot successfully cope with and 
conquer ; causes which win back from them some of their 
proudest trophies and most promising conquests, and 
occasion many of their valiant aoldiei-s to relapse into 
fatalism or despair. Fields that were once white unto 
the harvest have been covered with blight and blackness ; 
fruitful orchards once ruddy with health, and advancing 
to a ripe and rich maturity, have been withered by some 
baleful blast ; thousands who, under the aspirations of 
enthusiasm, signed pledges of abstinence, have gradually 
declined and narrowed into units. Such is the history 
of temperance societies everywhere ! They have, by 
immense and herculean efforts, raised embankments to 
shut out the swelling tide of intemperance, and for a time 
succeeded ; but, ere long, some current has set in, or the 
incessant return of the tide has gradually destroyed the 
works in some part or other, and the waves have come 
in again with destructive power. The reason is plain. 
Philanthropy can work only by /(s and starts; it tires 
and relaxes, and is carried on of necessity by a system of 
j misanthropy and mammon have a ma- 
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chinery and motive-force which are compact, inceasant, 
and untiring. They know do repose and need no rest ; 
their lever and fulcrum are unfortunately pivoted upon 
the very laws, upon vested interests and licensed is- 
STiTOTioNS ; and they are worked by the remorseless in- 
stincts of selfishness, greed, and fear. 

186. While such a social anomaly exists as institu- 
tions for the theoretkai teaching of temperance and mo- 
rality, side by side with a hundred thousand seminaries 
devoted to the practical training of drunkards, paupers, 
and criminals, it is sheer madness to expect anything 
like general sobriety and virtue. Moral palaver passes 
by with little influence, when uttered amidst the press- 
ing and hourly temptations of life. The virtuous theory 
held np before the intellect is weaker than the vicious 
temptation which appeals to the active powers ; the cor- 
ruption within IS far stronger aa a motive-force than 
simple intelligence. Video meliora, etc., — "we know 
the right, but do the wrong." That which appeals to the 
evil habit cannot tend to strengthen the moral nature. 
Of all the strange paradoxes of our time, therefore, the 
strangest seems to be that of a moral suasionist opposed 
to prohibition, — a teetotaler who is an anti Maine Law 
man ! For what have we here? 

A person who, as a temperance member, teaches that 
intoxicating liquor is physically evil and morally and 
socially seductive and corrupting ; who warns the pub- 
lic against the tavern, as a trap and a temptation to 
ruin ; yet— 

moral sullsloDlBt 
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A person who, in Ais relation of citizen, takes part in 
the election of men who make the laws which open the 
public house, and sattction and license the sale of the 
drink which, as teetotaler, he decries and deDOuncea ! It 
is worse than folly, however, — it is inconsistency, con- 
tradiction, and perversity. It is profession flouted by 
practice ; it is moral suasion counteracted by legal 
temptation ; it is the blasphemy of converting la,W, 
that most sacred of attributes, into tbe cloak and apolo- 
gy for a system which is the perpetual fountain of so- 
cial misrule and mischief. 

187 Let as review the argument. The first caase 
whv mmy begin to dunk must be one of two, springing 
out of 1 mental itate, — either a desire to realize pleas- 
ure or relieve pam, arising from a knowledge of the 
aoEesthetie properties of alcoholic drinks, or a belief in 
their dietetic advantages. This source of drinking re- 
quires to be combated by fecial education as to the true 
nature of alcohol, and by pointing out its danger or se- 
ductiveness. The second caase why men begin to drink, 
is the influence of fashion iind custom, — one of the 
standing hindrances to human progress. This can be 
resisted only by combination, — that is, associated example, 
— and the particular fashions connected with drinking re- 
quire a confederation more complicated, perfect, and 
august than any we have yet seen in operation ; we in- 
voke support, therefore, to the higher organizations, — the 
new orders of merit founded upon work, on intrinsic and 
tried worthiness, — organizations which combine the vir- 

iS7, Wliat la the leaaon of the whole, in relaliou to the three efila and tfta 
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tues of Free Maaonry, the benefits of Mutual Assurance, 
and the dignities of Intelligence and Virtue. But, drink- 
ing from any influence, to begin with, generates by phys- 
ical law the Ukitig for strong drink, which is, in fact, 
the initial degree and universal inauguration of the 
world's drunkenness. The sole proximate cause of the 
drunkard's appetite is the physical operation of the 
drink, inducing the gradual disoi^anization of the nor- 
mal nature of man, first of his nervous system, and sec- 
ond of his mental associations. This is the secret of ■ 
intemperance, which is the condition we desire to remove, 
and which, of course, can only be removed by the de- 
struction of its cause. It is this acquired liking — this 
subjective susceptibility within men— that gives such 
tremendous power to the ramifled temptations of the 
trafflc. The enemy, as it were, has friends already 
within the citadel, willing to open the gates. So when the 
drink ia impeached and placed at the bar, the jury are 
bribed and prejudiced in its favor. ' The trafflc surrounds 
the people with ready drinking facilities, and presses 
upon them perpetual suggestions, at once in harmony 
with ignorance, with custom, and with appetite. Hence 
its potency and the tenacity of its grasp. Law has en- 
trenched and emblazoned it, and law to the multitude 
is a powerful teacher ; and what the law has raised into 
power, the law can alone destroy. It baa, in fact, raised 
ft monster ; has constructed and vivified a social Frank- 
enstein, whose "daily bread" is confhsion and crime; 
and no lesser agency can now annihilate it. It is too 
strong for mere suasion ; it demands legal prohibition, 
called forth by the voice of the people, and armed with 
executive power, —prohibition as expressive of the wis- 
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dom and virtue of the comnmnity, and solemnly realizing 
m tlieir social constitution, for the benefit of tlie great 
masses of the people, th.a,t protection for which the Chris- 
tian petitions God on his own behalf, — "Lead ua not 
into lemptation, but deliver ns fVom evil." 

When our remedies are thus coextensive with the 
causes of the disorder, we may expect the temperance 
enterprise to go on to an assured and complete victory. 
Prohibition, by removing the hindrance, will give fair 
play to moral suasion ; or, to change the figure, prohi- 
bition, by draining away the poisoned waters that kill 
the seed of much truth, will allow the germs of knowl- 
edge and virtue to fructify in an appropriate soil, and to 
grow up to a fair and fruitful harvest of social happi- 
ness. 

188. It has been shown that the moderate use of drink 
is the only proper and proximate cause of drunkenness, 
and that all attempts to get rid of this vice, without 
abstinence, will necessarily fail. The surroundings of 
men, playing upon their feelings and perverting their un- 
formed judgments, is a more powerful teacher than any 
mere words. This truth, Byron saw when he apostro- 
phized 

" ClrcumstHnc«, thou unsplrltual God BUd mtecreaMr, 



Still, it is quite true that temperance requires its bul- 
warks, — certain exterior and supplementary work, which 
the enlightened temperance man should partly inaugii- 
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rate, and partly stimulate others, leas adyanced, to per- 
form. Tbese " conservators of temperance," aa we may 
call them, are, aa the auctioneer's catalogue phrases it, 
" too numerous to mention " in detail ; but the class may 
be known by a few samples. 

189. Education is the first of these, — nsing the word 
in its proper and original sense as an educing, or bring- 
ing out, the latent and higher powers of the mind. For 
though mere cramming, learning, and instruction — or 
knowing, as dissevered from feeling and habitual being — 
is no safeguard i^ainsfc the encroachments of sensuality 
so long as the physical causes of appetite are fostered, it 
is yet very important to recollect, that a tliirst for knowl- 
edge, a taste for reading, a perception of the beautiful 
in nature and art, — in brief, the pursuit of intellectual 
and refined pleasures, — must positively and powerfully 
tend to conserve wise and pure habits of temperance, 
and negatively, as regards time and opportunity, tend 
to nai-row the dangerous platform of temptation. He 
who has pure tastes and good habits will be least sus- 
ceptible to the evil influences of bad customs, least at- 
tracted by the gross seductions of the impure social cir- 
cle. As the ale-house is the antagonist of the school, so 
are the school, the mechanics' institute, the gallery of 
art, the oratorio, the free library, and tlie lecture-room 
the rivaZB of the drinking saloon. 

190. We remember once hearing an advocate of tem- 

1G9. What is tbe ftinetton of Education, aad liQW iloea It bear npon the care 
190. Uow does eanitsry reform stand related to the Temperance Eefornui. 
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perance weakly decrying sanitary reform as needless, 
where we had teetotalism ! Nothing can be more absurd, 
nothing more calculated to bring contempt and derision 
upon the cause he was so foolishly pleading. Not to in- 
sist on the truth, that the very thing repudiated should 
be one of the uses of temperance, — one of those ends 
that give value to the means, — the advocate had clean 
forgotten that bad sanitary arrangements, by inducing a 
low tone of health, and fostering a morbid condition of 
the mind, at once increase the susceptibility to tempta- 
tion and lessen the power of resistance. The felt want - 
of the physical system may be said almost to drive the 
victim of dirt, malaria, and deficient ventilation to the 
use of such narcotics and stimulants as will afford un- 
doubted temporary relief. The truly enlightened advo- 
cate, therefore, must also be the friend of every kind of 
real sanitary and dietetic reform, the supporter of sani- 
tary law, and of baths and wash-houses for the people. 
Ventilation, and the absence of dirt and decomposition 
from the homestead and the street, is but another name 
for bathing the blood in pure air ; while the bath and the 
wash-house are the instruments for securing the purity, 
or v&ntilation, of Ike pores of the skin, thus completing 
the purification of the circulating vital fluids. If " clean- 
liness be next to godliness," — by tending to put the 
soul in a better attitude of attention, — it may be said 
with still greater emphasis, that "cleanliness is part of 
temperance." 

If "bulwarks" and "preventatives" are needful to ■ 
the normal and unvitiated members of society ; if, to sus- 
tain them in virtue, even their circumstances must be in 
harmony with the theory of well doing, it is evident that 
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special teaching and discipline, tlirough fitting instHu- 
tions, should exist for the developed victims of strong 
drink. At last, physiologists and statesmen have begun 
to acknowledge that the drinker's appetite is a true ma- 
nia, and must be treated as such. Hence the estab- 
lishment of *' Inebriate Asylums " in various parts of the 
States, where, as regards the male sex, it has been found 
that nearly 80 per cent, of those under treatment, which 
is both physical and moral, hold steadfast to the princi- 
ple of abstinence.* 

In the case of persons having latent cravings for 
drink, we know few things more elHcacious than a short 
course of that peculiar method of cleansing, which, bor- 
rowed from the Orientals, has been recently introduced 
into many cities, — we mean, the Turkish both. Who, suf- 
fering from morbid accumulations incident to town life, 
that has ever tried these processes has not felt a wonder- 



» The tbliowlng are the places where sucb eatabllahmenta eiist at pre<ent 
dale (1883): — 

BiHOBAMPTON, H. T. Dr. VFlUafd Parker, FresWent; Albert Day, 
H.D., Superinlendent. 

Bbooklvh. Kings County In^iHote Aiyliaa. Hon. J. S. T. Stranaham, 
Frealdent ; Bey. Joiin Willetta, SuperlnWiidcnt, 

WariPa Island Atylwm for IntbH^iea.'aeait Hew York dty. Under charge 
of the Commissioners of CharlUea and Correction. Dr. W. R. Flaher, Res- 
ident rbyaldan. 

BosTOS, MASS. Wathingttntian Home, 1009 Waahimgtoit Street. OHi 
Clapp, frealdent; Wm. C. Lawreace, Superlntendeui. 

CHicioo, III. Washingtoniau Home, S7a Weat-Madicon Street. C.J. 
HbU, Frealdent; Dr. J. A. Ballard, Superintendent. 

Media, Pa. Isdniate Asylum. Dr. Joaepb Partlab, MT. D., Superinten- 
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fUl increase in the vital elasticity of his frame? It is as 
though a heavy weight had been lifted from the bent 
spring of life, permitting fuller and freer play to the vi- 
tal machinery, and creating a feeling of sympathetic 
purity in the soul. 

191. On the same principle of the acknowledged con- 
nection between body and mind, — of a right condition 
of the physical with a normal condition of the spiritual, 
or the sensuous, — we should be the friends of all inno- 
cent recreation ; for, be assured, such has a re-creating 
effect, — ahighly ameliorating tendency upon the temper 
and spirit, both of boys and men. Our very proverbs 
teach this. " All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy." Why? Because it puts his body and brain in a 
false and unnatural state. Again : " The devil tempts 
the idle." Why? Because dammed-up physical ener- 
gies are apt to get into wrong channels, and thus produce 
devastation. Lust, in a multitude of cases, for example, 
is dependent for its development more on rich diet and 
idleness than anything else, and the best antidote is in- 
tellectual occupation, simple diet, moderate exercise, 
and innocent recreation. Morbid physical conditions 
tend to moral evil ; and so, contrariwise, recreation, in 
proper time and method, is a condition of healthy life 
which tends to purity and temperance ; which, at least, 
prevents the addition of evil to the original defect and' 
depravity of man. When will people learn the duty of 
giving our original and better nature " fair play " ? 

192. The establishment of Tempekancb Hotels is " 

IBl, Show the valne of innocent recreaUon, and its bearing upon tMi 
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another de^ dei at im. — not hotels set up by untrained 
and incompetent persons or mere speculators hotels 
■where one is iihimed to tal e our fiiends or be seen 
oursehe'! houses which iie ni=it-v and not cheap — but 
hotels which shall be patterns of liberil economy, neat- 
ness, and comfort. The conversion of respectable pub- 
licans would be the best thing ; but, failing that, why- 
should not our oi^anizations see to this ? "What else are 
they for, save to accomplish work beyond the power 
oiindividual effort? When a sufficiency of respectable 
houses of this character shall be provided, not only will 
a great excuse and apology for drinking be removed, hut 
th.<i institution of such houses — houses of which we shall 
be rather proud than ashamed — will be a powerful 
teaching in itself. 

Once more, and in conclusion, we suggest a more 
powerflil organization of our Wends and forces, upon 
the broadest basis and in the highest spirit, for the re- 
moval of the great positive causes of intemperance, and 
the inauguration of those social conditions which shall 
permanently conserve the fruits of the temperance ref- 
ormation. 

193. Laws and institutions which promote a low state 
of intelligence and industry will, other things being the 
same, tend to intemperance ; on the principle explained, 
that the temptation to happiness must be of the sensual 
kind, rather than of the moral or social. A degraded 
peasantry, like a tribe of savages or Indians, or the 
pariahs of our towns, will be sure to fall before the 

IW. What ia needed as a, substitute for drinking Baloons, bar, and grog. 
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temptation of the drink, if presented. On the other 
hand, mere ignorance will not necessarily have this 
tendency. This is seen in the state of tlie peasantry of 
Ireland, of Italy, and especially of France, where, with 
profound ignorance there is great coraparative sobriety. 
Besides the limited number of driniiing- shops, we have 
there the strong antagonist passion for s<wing, which, 
combined with higher education and better social ar- 
rangements, is, capable of being turned to good account 
in the cause of temperance and progress. Nassau, and 
other agricultural districts of Germany, when the feudal 
system was broken-up and tbe-land distributed among 
the people, became at once more educated, wealthy, and 
sober. The peasantry had an interest in social life and 
its ambitions, and when permitted to thrive, became 
economical instead of careless, dissipated, and drunken. 
The same tendency would be developed in onr large 
towns, amongst the high-paid artisans, — now the great- 
est drinkers, — if only the temptations were removed, and 
a systematic attempt were made to show them that a 
better life was possible. But "circumstances" doom 
them to evil ways, and the high wages which, through 
temperance, economy, and co-operation, might enable 
them to redeem their class, become an instrument of 
their degradation. It is their feeling of this in Great 
Britain which makes them such ardent supporters of the 
Permissive Bill for the suppression of the traffic* 
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despondency as to the melioration of tlie human race." 
That the only remedy possible is a systematic organiza- 
tion of moral and political force, as against an insidious 
and cruel foe, which shall meet the various conditions 
which give support to Intemperance. Tliat the history 
of the Temperance movement in America, and incident- 
ally in Britain, is a providential development of the 
remedies required to meet those conditions. That pro- 
hibition, wherever fairly tried,, and so far as tried, has 
succeeded. 

9. That the philosophy of the Temperance enterprise 
is a question of causation, or of those factors on which 
the effect depends. That these three — (1) false no- 
tions and estimates of the drink ; (2) social fashions 
and usages ; (3) public facilities for the sale of drink — 
must be met by their corresponding cures, — suasion 
for the head ; the fashion of a better associated exam^ 
pie for the conventional usage ; and prohibition of the 
traffic as the crown and complement of the Temperance 
movement. 

S. WluttllireBOBUBeaareglvenfortheprevaleiiceoflntemperainief Wltat 
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